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Few regions in this country are so slightly known, both ethnolog- 
ically and linguistically, as the section of Washington and Oregon 


lying east of the strip of coast land, and in this large area the posi- 
tion occupied by the Takelma Indians, generally rather loosely 
referred to as Rogue or Upper Rogue River Indians, has hitherto 
remained quite undefined. The scattered and, I fear, all too scanty 
notes that were obtained in the summer of 1906, incidentally to 
working out the language of these practically extinct Indians under 
the direction of the Bureau of American Ethnology, are offered as 
a contribution toward defining this position. It may be stated at 
the outset that many things point to the Takelma as having really 
formed an integral part of the distinct Californian area, in late years 
made better known by the work of Drs Dixon, Goddard, and 


Kroeber.” 

Hasitat — Lincuistic Position. —The determination of the 
exact location of the Takelma is a matter of some difficulty. In 
all probability the revised linguistic map recently issued in Bulletin 
30 of the Bureau of American Ethnology is incorrect in that it 
gives the stock too little space to the north and east. To the north 
the Takelma certainly occupied the northern bank of Rogue river 


' Read before the American Anthropological Association, New York, December, 
1906. Published by permission of the Bureau of American Ethnology. 


2See Dr A. B. Lewis: Tribes of the Columbia Valley and the Coast of Washington 


and Oregon, A/emoirs of the American Anthropological Association, vol. 1, pt. 2, pp 
175-178, for a summary of the little that is known of the general culture of southwestern 


Oregon (Athabascan, Takelma, and Kusan tribes). 
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eastward of some point between Illinois river and Galice creek, while 
they also inhabited part of the country on the upper course of Cow 
creek, a tributary of the Umpqua. The middle valley, then, of 
Rogue river, the country on the southern bank perhaps as far west 
as Illinois river, its main tributary, the upper course of Cow creek, 
and the interior of Oregon southward nearly to the Californian 
boundary, was the home of the Takelma proper, or, as they called 
themselves, Da'ge/ma*n,' ‘those living alongside the river,’ i. e., 
Rogue river. 

There was, moreover, still another tribe of the same linguistic 
stock that dwelt farther to the east, occupying the poorer land of the 
Upper Rogue, east, say, of Table Rock toward the Cascades and in 
the neighborhood of the present town of Jacksonville. These were 
known as La/ ga*wa*, ‘those living in the uplands,’ but were also 
loosely referred to as Walz, i. e., ‘enemies,’ a name specifically 
applied to the Shasta, with whom the Takelma were often in hostile 
relations. These eastern Takelma seem to have been on the whole 
less advanced than their down-river kinsmen. They are said to have 
been shorter in stature than these, to have used log rafts instead of 
canoes, and, because of greater economic distress, to have used for 
food crows, ants’ eggs, and other such delicacies, much to the dis- 
gust of theTakelma proper, who however do not seem to have been 
particularly averse to the eating of lice and grasshoppers themselves. 
The Upland Takelma were much more warlike than their western 
neighbors, and were accustomed to make raids on the latter in order 
to procure supplies of food and other valuables. The slaves they 
captured they often sold to the Klamath of the Lakes, directly to 
the east. The few words obtained of their language show it to have 
; ! The following orthographical signs employed in the writing of Takelma words may 
require explanation: # is approximately midway between #@ and German #; all other 
vowels have their continental values, ¢ being always open (like ¢ in English me?) in 
quality, even when long in quantity ; superior vowels (as in @, 7‘) denote parasitic re- 
peated vowels, all stressed long vowels being pseudodiphthongal. ‘(in /' # f') denotes 
aspiration ; /(in £/ ¢/ f/ ¢s/) * fortis’? articulation as in other Pacific Coast languages ; x 


as in German ach ; 


catch. Other consonantal signs are as in English, except that g, d, 6, are rather weakly 


s* midway between s and ¢ (i. e., s# in English shall) ; * is glottal 


articulated surds than true sonants. Three accents to indicate pitch areused: 4% denotes 
fall from high to low tone, = denotes rise from normal to higher tone, » is higher than 
normal but unitonal and with something of the effect of an interrogation in English. 
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been very nearly the same as that of the Takelma proper, but with 
distinct phonetic and lexicographic dialectic differences.' A few 
examples will serve to illustrate : — 


UPPER DIALECT TAKELMA PROPER 
tléeweks, flea tlewex 
yegweétc, they bite me 
t gant gan, fly biis 


wiyip as 1 was traveling about wf 
k , his relatives kwinaxda 


NEIGHBORING TRIBES — PLacE Names. — The neighbors of the 
Takelman stock were largely Athabascan. Below them on the 
banks of Rogue river were the Chasta Costa;* Galice creek 
and Applegate creek (or ‘ Beaver river,’ as it was termed by the 
Takelma), southern tributaries of Rogue river, were occupied by 
isolated Athabascan tribes speaking dialects distinct from those of 
other Oregonian Athabascans ; north of the Takelma, on lower Cow 
creek, were the A"fwa or Umpqua, another Athabascan tribe, called 
Ya'gala by the Takelma. To the south and east dwelt Shasta and 
Klamath tribes.*| So circumscribed were their boundaries and so 
sedentary their general habits that the Takelma proper hardly ever 
heard of coast tribes such as the Coos or of the Kalapuya of the 
Willamette valley. 

J. O. Dorsey * gives a list of seventeen Takelma place-names, the 
majority of which, as he himself points out, are Athabascan, strange 

! I was told of two women residing in Grand Ronde Reservation who still speak this 
divergent dialect. 

2In J. O. Dorsey’s diagrammatic map (The Gentile System of the Siletz Tribes, 
Journal of American Folk-lore, 1890, 1, no. X, p. 228) the Chasta Costa villages are 
made to extend far to the east on the north bank of the Rogue, all the Takelma villages 
being put south of the river. Explicit information, however, was obtained of Takelma 
villages on Jump Off Joe creek and Cow creek, both of which are north of Rogue river, 
and the Chasta Costa Indians whom I came in contact with always spoke of the Takelma 
as having dwelt above them. I hardly believe that the Chasta Costa occupied the river 
farther east than Leaf creek, at the farthest. 

3 Dr Dixon informs me that he found that the Shasta claimed the country east of Table 
Rock and about Jacksonville, and that he was given Shasta place names belonging to this 
region. It is possible then that the Upland Takelma did not really border directly on 
the Klamath, the Shasta intervening ; or the country may have been to some extent a 
debatable territory between the Upper Takelma and the Shasta. 

4Op. cit., p. 235. 
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to say, and not Takelma. I very much doubt, however, whether 
this fact has at all the significance that Dorsey ascribes to it; i. e., 
“that there was an invasion by the Athapascans, who established 
villages on all sides of them, and imposed Athapascan names on the 
Takélma villages.” In view of the fact that the place names pro- 
cured by myself are without exception pure Takelma words, I 
strongly suspect that the present ascendency of the Chasta Costa 
language in Siletz reservation made it natural for Dorsey’s inform- 
ant to clothe the names in Athabascan form rather than to give 
the genuine native names. Of the few native Takelma names that 
he gives, I am able to translate only one: Sal-wa’-qa (i.e., Sa/zvéxa), 
which probably means ‘at the foot of the creek,’ and which must 
have been applied to a village at the mouth of Illinois river or one 
of its tributaries; it could hardly have been a “ gentile”’ term, as 
implied by Dorsey. But one of the names — Da/sa/san — that I 
obtained showed on examination to be clearly identical with one 
given by Dorsey. This name, given as the Takelma designation of 
Illinois river, is identical with Dorsey’s Tul-sil’-sin, a “ village, 
which cannot be located.” 

The geographical names procured are subjoined below; it is 
unfortunate that the distance of the Rogue river country from 
the present home of its former occupants and the ignorance 
of the informant of all the corresponding current English place 
names made it impossible to identify the location of most of 
the villages. In regard to the character of the majority of the 
Takelma place names it is to be noted that they are significant, 
consisting generally of a phrase descriptive of some natural feature 
of the place. The first syllable is generally a local element, such 
as /a-, ‘in’ (perhaps also in Dorsey’s no. 8, H/a@-ckic-tin, with 
Athabascan suffix tim ‘in,’ ‘ at’); dak-, ‘on,’ ‘over’; gwen- ‘ia 
back,’ ‘east’; di'- ‘above,’ ‘on top’; ge/- ‘ abreast,’ ‘ opposite’; da/- 
‘in brush, away from river’ (also in Dorsey’s no. 13, Za/’-ma-mi’- 
tce, and in 77/-sul’-sun) ; da*- ‘ alongside’ (perhaps also in Dor- 
sey’s no. 2, Za-lo’yunné’), sa/- ‘at foot,’ ‘below’ (e. g., in Dorsey's 
Sal-wa'-qa). The second element of the word is often some noun 
or noun with following adjective indicative of a geographical fea- 
ture, plant, animal, or the like. Many of thé names also are char- 
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acterized by a final -#, a suffix that cannot be identified with any 
other formative element in the language, but seems restricted in its 
use to the formation of place names. Nouns indicating ‘person or 
people from so and so’ are formed from place names by a suffixed 
-@ or -d*n, the characteristic -# being always dropped. Thus Gwen- 
puna is ‘one who comes from Gwenpink,’ and Da'gelma‘n 
means ‘one who comes from Da*ge/am,’ or Rogue river, i. e 
Takelma Indian.’ 

East of the Takelma tribes were the following: (1) Dak ts/a"ma- 
la@, or Dak ts!a*wand*, the latter of which may be translated 
‘those above lakes (or deep bodies of water)’ (¢s/ad, ‘ lake,’ ‘ deep 
water ’), the reference being clearly to the Klamath lakes in the high 
land above the easternmost Takelma; the people meant are the 
Klamath Indians. The easternmost village of the Takelma beyond 
Table Rock was (2) Lat gai, or Lat gaik’, ‘ upper country,’ inhabited 


by the Lafga"wa*, already spoken of as possessed of a distinct dialect 
of the Takelma. Another name for the village of Lafgauk was 
La‘waya ‘knife in belly,’ referring doubtless to the warlike character 
of the inhabitants. This warlike disposition of the uplanders is ex- 
plained by the fact that at Za gazk was waged the first war, that car- 
ried on at the instigation of Coyote by the former mythical people 
against unoffending Jackrabbit. On Rogue river and still east of 
Table Rock was (3) Hati/. From the manuscript Takelma notes of 
Mr H. H. St Clair, 2nd, is taken (4) Di’ tani, ‘Table Rock.’ This is 
probably to be read Didani and may be translated ‘ rock above’ (dan, 
‘rock’). Dorsey gives ‘‘ Deep Rock ”’ as the easternmost point of 
the Takelma and adds that it “ has not been found so far on any 
map.” But ‘‘ Deep Rock” may very well be an Indian pronuncia- 
tion of the English ‘‘ Table Rock” (¢@+ would, in the mouth of a 
Takelma, easily enough be transformed into dif’, the latter pronun- 
ciation being much more in accordance with native phonetics). 
Below Table Rock was (5) Ge/ya/k, ‘abreast of pines’ (ya/, ‘ pine’). 
(6) Di*/omi was situated near falls of the river and was said to be 
an unusually large village. (7) Gwenpunk. (8) Haya*lba'lsda, 
‘in its long (i. e., tall) pines’ (y@/, ‘ pine,’ dd/s, ‘long’). (9) Dak ¢ ga- 
mék , ‘above which are elk’ (¢ gam, ‘elk’). (10) Didalam, ‘over 
the rocks,’ on the site of the present town of Grant's Pass, the county 
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seat of Josephine county. (11) Sdzn#, ‘ beaver place’ (sdzn, ‘ beaver’), 
the present Applegate creek. (12) Di*p/olts/ilda, ‘ on its red banks,’ 
was the name of the present Jump Off Joe creek, an eastern tribu- 
tary of Rogue river. A Takelma village in the neighborhood of this 
creek, and thus on the north side of Rogue river, was (13) Dak ¢s/- 
asii, the native village of my informant, Mrs Frances Johnson. 
Persons from this locality were termed Da/daniya’, implying as 
another name for the village Da/dani, ‘rock (is) away from 
stream.’ The reference here is, in all probability, to a well-known 
dan mologdl or ‘Rock Old Woman,’ a potent supernatural being 
associated with a round flat-topped rock in the mountains near the 
village and possessed of great “ medicine.” (14) Gzwendat’, ‘ east- 
wards’ (?), not inhabited by Takelma Indians. (15) Hagwél, the 
present Cow creek. (16) Yak yakwa was on Leaf creek, and 
was known to the Rogue River tribes as the site of a salt lick or 


” 


marsh. It was an especially favored spot for the hunting of deer. 
(17) S:omo"lik (evidently containing the word s-dm, ‘ mountain ’). 
(18) Hatlonk. (19) Dalsalsan, Illinois river. (20) Da*gelam, 
‘along the river’ (ge/am, ‘river’), i.e., Rogue river. (21) Lamhik, 
now Klamath river. (22) Hat gw’a“xi*, a place name in the 
country of the Umpquas. 

The hostile attitude which the Takelman tribes adopted on the 
settlement of the country by the whites was probably the chief cause 
of their rapid decrease in numbers, and by 1884, at which time they 
had already been transferred to the Siletz reservation in north- 
western Oregon, they counted no more than twenty-seven.' At 
the time of writing they have entirely disappeared as a unity and 
are represented by a very few survivors whose chief means of com- 
munication is either the Chinook jargon, broken English, or some 
Athabascan dialect. The Takelma language itself is spoken with 
freedom by only three or four of the older women now living in 
Siletz. From the most intelligent of these all of my information 
was obtained. Besides these there are two other women residing 
at the Grand Ronde reservation who are reported to speak the up- 
land dialect already referred to. We have in the history of the 


‘See Powell, Indian Linguistic Families, Seventh Annual Report of the Bureau of 
Ethnology, p. 121. 
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Takelma, speaking dialects of a distinct linguistic stock, an excel- 
lent example of the appalling rapidity with which many still very 
imperfectly known tribes of North America are disappearing and of 
the urgent need of ethnologic and linguistic study of these remnants 
before they are irrevocably lost. 

LancuaGe.—I shall not here attempt to discuss the language 
itself, as that will elsewhere be made the subject of a special study. 
Suffice it to say that its characteristics are such as to mark it off most 
decidedly from those of the neighboring stocks. Perhaps its most 
striking features are syllabic pitch-accent and nominal as well as pro- 
nominal incorporation of the object and instrument, though it must 
be admitted that the noun object is not at first sight as evidently in- 
corporated as in the Iroquois. In its general phonetic make-up it 
offers a great contrast tothe harsh system of the neighboring Atha- 
bascan and Coos tribes, and reminds one much more strongly of the 
comparatively harmonious phonetics of northern California, One in 
itself perhaps not very important linguistic item is of considerable 
interest as shedding light on the general affiliations of the Takelma. 
In their noteworthy study on the Native Languages of California’ 
Drs Dixon and Kroeber have called attention to the recurrence of 
a similar word for ‘ dog’ in about ten Californian linguistic stocks, 
otherwise quite unrelated. The Takelma word for ‘ dog’ (¢s:/ix7) 
is closely related to this group; compare for instance, Yurok ¢sic, 
Chimariko sifcela, and Nahuatl chichi. The resemblance becomes 
greater if we suppose, as seems very probable, that ¢s:/iaz goes 
back to an earlier *¢s-/ttci (the sound /c, curiously enough, does not 
occur in Takelma but seems always to have developed into x; cf. 
above yegwé.i, ‘they bite me,’ but upper dialect yegwééci, prob- 
ably a more archaic form). This fact of lexical similarity receives 
some weight from a consideration of the general north Californian 
character of Takelma ethnology. x 

Foop — Fisuinc — Huntinc. — The staple food of the Takelma 
is probably to be considered the acorn (yana), of which there were 
recognized several varieties, the ‘ black acorn’ ( yana ydahal‘s) being 
considered the chief. The first acorns appeared in the early spring, 
at which time they were gathered and prepared by the women, who, 


| American Anthropologist, N. S., 1903, V, p. 13, note t. 
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however, were not permitted to partake of them until the men had 
performed a formulaic ceremony and themselves eaten; only then, 
and after the vessels had been washed anew, could the women also 
take part in the first eating. The method of preparation was essen- 
tially the same as that employed by the Hupa and the Maidu. A 
hole about an inch in depth was cut into the ground so as to hold 
firmly the f/é’s, a flat rock on which the acorns were pounded. After 
these were shelled they were mashed fine by means of the s-e/é#", 
a stone implement, used for the purpose, of two to three feet in length, 
or else by the shorter #é/ma, of about a foot and a half in length. 
The- acorns were prevented from spilling off the flat rock by a funnel- 
shaped basket, or hopper, wider at the top and entirely open at the 
bottom, known as a 66"”. In the degas, a shallow circular basket- 
pan, the meal was sifted and was then placed on carefully washed 
sand, seathing water being applied to extract the elements which 
impart the bitter taste to the acorn. The acorn dough (+vik’) 
thus obtained was boiled in a basket-bucket (4/e/ me/eli") con- 
structed of hazel shoots and split roots, the usual Pacific coast 
method of applying hot stones into the basket being employed. 
The final result was a sort of mush that here, as farther south in 
California, formed the most typical article of food. 

A second important vegetable food was the camass ‘root (dif). 
The root was dug by means of the ¢gapxi’a/, or ‘horned x7@- 
stick,’ it being the sharp-pointed, peeled-off stick of a hard-wood 
bush known as 27# and neatly fitting at the upper end into a deer’s 
horn to serve as the handle. The roots were prepared for use as 
follows: A pit was dug into the earth and filled with alder bushes 
which, when fired, served to heat the stones above. On top of 
these hot stones were placed the roots themselves, a layer of alder 
bark intervening between the two. The whole was covered with 
earth and left to roast. The succeeding day, if the roots were not 
yet well cooked, a fire was again built, and so on until the roots 
were thoroughly roasted, in which condition they were called /zx. 
They were often mashed into a dough, and, made into the form of 
a big pan (x /“pr), kept for winter use. Strings of camass roots 
(4é/p') were often made by the children and used as playthings. 

A favorite food was the manzanita berfy (/axdm). These were 
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pounded into a flour ( f'ada'"f’), mixed with sugar-pine nuts (/ga/), 
and put away for future use; they were consumed with water.' A 
peculiar implement used for the eating of manzanita was the bushy 
tail of a squirrel tied with sinew for the space of about a finger’s 
length to a stick about six inches long. A number of varieties of seeds 
were in considerable use as food. Among these was the /amx, the 
seed apparently of a species of sunflower. When the plants were 
dry the seeds were beaten out by a stick used for the purpose 
(mot/op ) into a funnel-shaped deer-skin pouch (#’*27) with the mouth 
wider than the bottom. When the /amx was young and tender, the 
stalk also was eaten. Ina similar way were collected the seeds of 
the yellow-flowered “tar-weed” (#0*x), the stalks of which plant 
were first burnt down to remove the pitchy substance they contained. 
These seeds were parched and ground before consumption. Neither 
with these nor with /amx seed was water used. Other roots and 
seeds and vegetable foods, such as the madrofia and pine nuts 
were also used. 

The only plant cultivated before the coming of the whites was 
tobacco (d’"f) which was planted by the men on land from which 
the brush had been burnt away. Smoking was indulged in to a con- 
siderable extent and had a semi-religious character, the whiff of 
smoke being in a way symbolic of good fortune and long life. The 
pipes were made of either wood or stone and were always 
straight throughout, some reaching a length of nearly a foot. The 
custom prevailed, of course, of passing one pipe around to all the 
members of an assembled group. 

Of animal foods the most important, naturally, were the various 
species of river fish, such as trout (7@’ xgan), salmon-trout (¢/c' wi), 
steel-head salmon (70/s), silver-side salmon Chinook salmon 
(domxau), and others ; also crawfish (/id¢s) and fresh-water mussels 
(¢/ak) were used as food. Fishing was done partly with lines made 
of a kind of grass (£/éda), the fibers being rolled together by hand, 
while the hook was obtained by tying two pieces of bone with sinew 
— in which case mudcat and crawfish served as bait; partly, also, 
fish were caught in long nets (/éz) and clubbed when hauled into 


1Cf. Goddard, Life and Culture of the Hupa, University of California Publications, 
American Archeology and Ethnology, pp. 29-30. 
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the canoe; finally fish were obtained by spearing with the md/, a 
salmon spear consisting of a pole provided at the end with a sharp- 
pointed piece of bone fitted into two other pieces of the same material. 
After the skin of the salmon was removed, the head and tail were 
cut off, the guts taken out, and the body split through at the back- 
bone. The several pieces, together with the liver, were then roasted 
on spits (4/éma) consisting merely of split hazel branches stuck into 
the ground. Baskets of roasted salmon were packed for winter use. 

Deer were often hunted by groups of men with the help of dogs. 
A deer fence was constructed with a small gate opening, above 
which was strung a bunch of shoulder-blades. To these bones 
was attached a rope, at the other end of which, away from the 
wind, a few men watched for the coming of the deer. These had 
been driven ever since before daybreak in the direction of the deer 
fence by the dogs, and by men shouting “Wa wawa!”’ Aftera 
certain number of deer had been thus forced into the enclosure, the 
shoulder-blades were violently rattled by the men in wait, which so 
frightened the animals that they ran into the finely spun semicircular 
traps of &/éda grass set for them. Entangled in these, they 
were easily clubbed to death. Such deer fences were usually built 
in the neighborhood of creeks or salt licks, and sometimes as many 
as one hundred and fifty of these rope-traps (¢s-/7#) were set. Not 
infrequently mountain forests were set afire to facilitate the driving 
of the deer. A choice portion of the deer-meat was considered the 
fat (vamx), which was often eaten raw and played with by the 
children. Similarly to the method adopted for storing away cooked 
camass, hard dough-like cakes of fat (yamx +lépxda") were put 
away for use in the winter. 

Outside of such larger game as elk and deer the Indians were 
fond of grasshoppers, generally picked from a burnt-down field and 
cooked for food, and of the white larve of the yellowjacket (dé/), 
the yellowjackets themselves being smoked out of their holes. Salt, 
obtained from a salt marsh at Leaf creek ( Yak yak wa), was used in 
the boiling of meat and cooking of salmon, but dried salmon was 
never salted. 

IMPLEMENTS AND UTENSILS — Games. — Several of the imple- 
ments and utensils employed have already been referred to and have 
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been seen to consist largely of baskets. Still other basket forms 
were the yeléx, a large open-work burden-basket constructed of 
hazel or willow; the //é7*, a small basket-plate to eat out of; the 
k/él, a round open bucket-like basket; the 4/0/07, a large storage 
basket ; the £/anak/as, used for drinking purposes and of the size 
of a cup; the sas, a big basket made of rushes ; and the basket- 
cradle. The ordinary twined basket was built up on a bottom 
(delgan) of four short hazel twigs perpendicular to four cross-pieces, 
and the twining was done with some root or grass on a warp gen- 
erally of hazel or willow. The only dyes used in the designs were 
black and red, the former obtained by keeping the woof strands in 
black clay, and the latter by dying in alder bark. Designs in 
white were brought out by means of twining with a straw-like grass 
known as gé“¢. Spoons (¢/@#) were made of both wood and elk- 
horn ; the s‘wmai, or small paddle as it were, was a wooden stirrer 
used to prevent the over-cooking of the food. 

For the purpose of flaking flints into arrowheads was used the 
wits:/amak”, a stick of about a foot in length and tipped with bone, 
The same instrument was employed also as the twirler in the fire- 
drill. The bottom board or hearth of the drill apparatus was about 
two feet long and had drilled into it a hole which was filled with 
finely shredded cedar bast (se’vdén) for tinder. Both the hearth and 
the twirler were carried about, together with tinder and arrows, in 
a quiver of sewed fawn or wildcat skins. A.rrowshafts were polished 
with a rough-surfaced plant (“gwe‘/am-) that served as file, in all prob- 
ability identifiable with the ‘‘ scouring rush.” Needles (ye’xi) were 
made of hard wood or bone sharpened to a point and provided 
with an eye, through which twisted sinew (4/a/*s) was passed as 
thread. 

Under the head of implements may also be mentioned the 
shinny-stick (¢/e/@) and shinny-ball (¢4¢%"). The women’s substi- 
tute for the game of shinny was played, generally three on a side, 
with an object consisting of two little pieces of wood of about four 
inches in length, tied together at a distance of six inches apart with 
a strip of buckskin. This a#/**# zi, as it was called, corresponded 
to the ball in the men’s shinny game and was tossed about by a long 
pole, the wi (i. e., ‘ wi its stick’). The goals (40") 
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were merely branches stuck into the ground on each side. Serious 
quarrels seem to have sometimes ensued from both parties claiming 
the victory ; Mrs Johnson told of a case within her remembrance 
in which one of the players, a medicine-woman, claimed the victory 
for her side despite the protests of one of her opponents, and, 
angered at the obstinacy of the latter, ‘“‘shot’’ her with her super- 
natural power, whereupon the death of the poor woman actually 
followed some time thereafter. 

Hasirations. — The typical Takelma house of split sugar-pine 
boards was not square, but longer than wide, the floor, which was 
nothing more than the earth stamped smooth, being from a foot and a 
half to two feet below the surface of the ground. Atthe four corners 
of the rectangular depression were set upright posts, to which, on 
top, were lashed with hazel fiber four connecting cross-beams. The 
house wall (ze7/i s-idibi’’) was a neatly fitting series of boards, placed 
vertically, reaching from the top cross-beams to the floor. Above 
the top framework was raised a ridge-pole supported (though this 
point remains somewhat obscure) on two uprights forked at the 
upper extremity. The w/i' he‘/am, or “ house boards,” were then 
filled in from the top beam to the sides of the house. The door was 
not round, as was often the case farther to the north, but rectangu- 
lar, and composed of two or three pieces of lumber put together. 
As the doorway was raised about three feet from the earth’s surface, 
it was necessary to build up against the “ house wall” an approach 
of earth to admit of entrance. Having crawled into the doorway, 
into which the door fitted by some sort of slide device, one 
reached the floor of the house by descending the ladder (gak/an), 
consisting of a pole provided with notches for steps and extending 
from the doorway to the fireplace. This was in the center of the 
room, and the smoke-hole, which was here not identical, as in certain 
California underground sweat-houses, with the door, was provided 
for by an opening in the roof at a distance of from six to seven feet 
from the floor. The beds consisted simply of mats of cat-tail rushes 
spread out on the ground about the fireplace, though it would seem 
that unmarried girls slept on raised wooden boards or platforms. Such 
was the winter house. In summer the Indians dwelt in a brush 
shelter (gzwds- wilt) built about a central fire. The poorer people, 
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it should also be noted, had to content themselves with a house 
constructed of pine bark instead of lumber." 

The sweat-house of the Takelma was also a quadrangular only 
partly underground structure and covered over with earth. In one 
side was the door, while in another was an aperture to allow of the 
admittance of hot stones that had been heated on a brush fire out- 
side the sweat-house. This fire-hole and the door were often kept 
closed so as to hold in the steam produced by pouring water on the 
hot stones. There was generally room enough in one of these 
sweat-houses for six men, who often spent the whole night therein 
and then plunged into the cold river water in the morning. Since 
women were not permitted to enter the sweat-house, they were 
wont to sweat themselves in a small temporary stick structure 
covered over with blankets, the hot stones being steamed inside. 
It was not high enough to allow one to stand in it, and afforded room 
for only two or three women. After it had served its purpose it was 
taken to pieces and the blankets carried into the house. There 
was generally but one sweat-house to a village and this was owned 
by one of the wealthier men or so-called chiefs, who could not 
easily refuse admittance to any adult. The fire was built by his 
servants, not at all necessarily slaves, but poor people who worked 
for him, dug camass for him in the proper season, and so on, and 
who were supported by him. 

CLoTHING — PERSONAL ADORNMENT — SHELLS. —JIn dress the 
Takelma were probably almost identical with their neighbors, the 
Shasta. The men wore shirts (Aa/a’!“xap or hali'“k wok"), deer- 
skins as blankets (/aps), blankets of fawn skins being used for chil- 
dren, and buckskin leggings or trousers (f/,gd’") and moccasins 
(és), also belts (va/é*sap’) worn over the leggings and tied in 
front, and sometimes made of elk-skin. The women, at least 
among the wealthier class, wore buckskin shirts (d#s) reaching 
to the knees, fringed with tassels made of a white grass. The 
hats of the men {sgé’vap') were made of bear or deer hide, the 
ears being often left on. The hats of the women, however, were 


'In one of the myths Coyote and Panther live as neighbors, the house of the latter 
being of lumber while that of Coyote is made of bark. Coyote desires to deceive two 
girls, who have come to marry Panther, into the belief that he is himself the one sought» 
and accordingly ‘‘ wishes’’ the bark to become lumber. 
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round basket-hats (yp) twined of a white grass. My ‘informant 
claimed that the Takelma did not themselves make these hats but 
got them from the Shasta by the purchase of wives. For pur- 
poses of ornamentation red-headed woodpecker’s scalps were sewed 
on with sinew to strips of buckskin about four inches wide. These, 
known as ¢s:/zn®s, were worn about the head across the forehead and 
tied in back of the head, with strips hanging down behind. Another 
favorite ornament was the skin of an otter cut into strips. _Depend- 
ing from holes in these were often attached strings of dentalium 
shells. The strips were attached by women to the middle of the hair 
and allowed to hang down loose, the hair being parted straight in 
the middle and made to hang intwo bunches. The ordinary method 
pursued by women in arranging the hair was to tie the two bunches 
to the sides of the head, but never to braid them. Medicine-men also 
thus folded and tied their hair in two parts, otter-skins and feathers 
hanging down as ornaments. These latter were chiefly the tail 
feathers of the eagle, red-headed woodpecker (4¢#ba"), and yellow- 
hammer (//c’#"), and were never used except in the medicine-dance ; 
by ordinary people ( yap/a gamdaxdi, ‘raw, uncooked people’) they 
were not used at all except in the war-dance. Still another orna- 
mental device was the working of porcupine quills into buckskin as 
tassels (4/abas). 

As regards mutilations designed for personal adornment, strings 
of shells were worn through holes in the ears and nose, but lip 
ornaments were never used. Three paints were employed for facial 
decoration — black (sé‘/), red (mi’*axr), and white paint (#da@nx). The 
last of these was reserved for use in war, while red was the every- 
day color used by men and women alike. Perhaps the most strik- 
ing ornamental device used by the Takelma was tattooing with 
needle and charcoal. Boys did not tattoo, but for girls it was con- 
sidered proper to have three downward stripes tattooed on the chin 
—onein the middle and one on each side —as well as to tattoo the 
arms ; in fact, girls who were not tattooed were apt to be derided as 
“boys.” The tattooing of the men was rarely facial, but was gen- 
erally confined to a series of marks on the left arm, reaching from 
the elbow to the shoulder. These were used, in a manner that 
reminds one of the Hupa custom,' to measure strings of dentalium 


1See Goddard, op. cit., pp. 48-50. 
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shells from the tip of the left hand. Each string had /ex shells of 
exactly the same length, the strings of greater value having larger 
shells and thus reaching up to a higher tattoo mark. A string 
reaching clear up to the shoulder was accounted of the value of one 
hundred dollars,' while one that reached midway between the elbow 
and the shoulder had a value of half that sum. It is interest- 
ing to note, in regard to the dentalium shells themselves, that they 
came by trade from the north, from a land, as the Indians believed, 
where dwelt sharp-mouthed people that sucked out the meat, and 
then cooked and ate it. Other shells besides dentalia were of course 
used for ornamental and semi-monetary purposes, such as the 
gos, alarge highly valued rainbow-colored shell, and the 0/07’, half- 
black shells of bean-like shape employed in the ornamentation of 
women’s shirts. A species of “Indian money”’ (¢s/#/x) was the 
ts lit gwix string, generally measuring from arm-tip to arm-tip and 
composed of round flat bone-like disks ; these were often put about 
the necks and arms of the dead to be buried with them. 

NuMERAL SystemM.—In connection with the shell money of the 
Indians may be given the Takelma numeral system. On the surface 
it seems to be, and to all intents and purposes is, a decimal system, 
but on analysis of the words themselves betrays a simpler basis. 
The numerals themselves are as follows : 


1. mi’* sga*, 30. xin ixdil. 

2. ga’p!tini or ga’*m. 40. gamgaminixdil. 

3. xi bini. 50. déhaldanixdil. 

4. gamgam. 60. ha*i mits!adanixdil. 
5. dé hal. 70, ha*i ga/*madanixdil. 
6. ha*i mi*s, 80. ha*ixindanixdil. 

7. ha‘i ga“m. go. ha*igd’ gadanixdil. 
8. ha*i xin. 100. t!eimi®s. 

g. go. 200. t!eimi‘s. 
10. ixdil. 300. xin t!eimi's. 

11. ixdil mi’*sga* gadak’. 400. gamgamiin t!eimi*s. 
12. ixdil ga’*m gadak'. 500. déhaldan t!eimi*s. 
20. yap!a 1000. ixdildan t!eimi‘s. 


2000. yap!amits!adan t!ei mi*s. 


' These are the values given by Mrs Johnson, but they may be only relatively correct 
and considerably in excess of the actual absolute values, 
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Four is evidently nothing but ‘two two’; five can be plausibly 
analyzed as ‘ being in front’; six, seven, eight, and nine are respec- 
tively equivalent to ‘ one finger in,’ ‘ two fingers in,’ ‘ three fingers 
in,’ and ‘four fingers in’ (provided -g* represents an alternative, 
possibly older term for ‘ four’); ten is ‘two hands’ (cf. i@x-dék’, 
‘my hand,’ and -d?/, comitative suffix, ‘two together’); the num- 
bers between the tens are the phrases ‘ten one on. top of ’(= ten 
above one), ‘ten two on top of,’ and so on ; twenty is quite trans- 
parently ‘one person’ (ydp/a, ‘ person’ + -m*s, stem element for 
‘one’), i. e., ‘two hands and two feet’; the higher tens are ‘ three 
times ten,’ ‘ four times ten,’ and so on; the first element of ¢/e7-m*s, 
‘hundred,’ is obscure, unless it is to be identified with ¢/7'-, ‘ male,’ 
in which case ‘one male person’ as equivalent to ‘hundred’ would 
in all probability have reference to the highest tattoo mark worn by 
men on the left arm, fora string of ten dentalia reaching up to it 
was worth a hundred single dentalium shells contained in a string 
of lowest value. The spirit of the Takelma numeral system is thus 


c Little finger of Ring finger of Middle finger of Index of left 
le ft under left under left under mid- under _ in- 
little finger ring finger dle finger of dexof right. 
of right of right right 
Evidently com- g@*m, ‘2’ ‘3' + ‘Twotwo'= 
1 Etymology | poundofm?*s, -bini *?’ -bini *?’ 2X 2, or 2 
of Takel- { ‘1’ and -ga* indices +-2 
ma word: ‘?’ thumbs 
vis-a-vis. 
. Value: I 2 3 4 
c Thumbof Indexof Middleof Ringof Littleof 
rightrest- _rightheld rightin left right in right in 
Position : ing on in left left left 
thumb of 
left 
: Thumbof ‘One fin- ‘2 fingers ‘3fingers ‘4 (?) fin- 
Etymology right‘be- — ger in’ in’ in’ gers in’ 
of Takel- ing in 
ma word: front’ of 
left hand 
| Value: 5 6 7 8 9 
Position : Two hands free Two hands and two feet Extended left arm? 
Etymology 
of Takel- { ‘Pair of hands’ ‘One person’ ‘One male’? 
ma word: 
l Value : Io 20 : 100 
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clearly decimal, with a slight admixture of the vigesimal. The 
analysis just given shows, however, that but the first three numerals 
and perhaps the fifth are etymologically distinct, the others being 
secondarily derived from other numerals or else being descriptions 
of finger positions. We have then here a fairly transparent case of 
the adaptation of an older quinary or even tertiary system to a 
more advanced decimal type. In counting by means of the fingers 
the order followed was from the little finger of the left hand to the 
corresponding finger of the right. The positions of the fingers, to- 
gether with the corresponding numeral etymologies and values, may 
be conceived of in the manner as shown on the preceding page. 

It should be said that the positions as here given were not 
directly obtained but have been constructed from the etymologies 
and the order of fingering employed in counting. The etymology 
of 10 as ‘2 hands,’ though quite transparent, was not convincing to 
Mrs Johnson ; 4 as ‘two two’ impressed her more favorably when 
it was suggested; 20 as ‘one person = hands and feet’ she 
volunteered. 

SociaL ORGANIZATION. — The social organization of the Takelma 
was almost the simplest conceivable. Each village (wili gwala, 
‘houses many’), and the villages were generally very insignificant, 
was entirely independent or practically so. Anyone who was com- 
paratively wealthy could be called a “ chief” (da*andk’) ; there does 
not seem to have been a recognized head chief, though in time ot 
war some one man probably was so considered. Not to speak of a 
totemic clan organization, which is conspicuously absent in this Ore- 
gonian area, we do not here find even the belief in individual pro- 
tectors or guardian spirits gained by fasting and dreaming during the 
performance of the puberty rites, that plays so important a part 
among the Chinookan tribes of the Columbia ; among the Takelma 
only the medicine-man possessed the power to gain such guardians. 
It seems then that the local village community is the only purely 
sociological grouping to be recognized among these Indians, exclud- 
ing the nearly self-evident ones of rich and poor, freemen and slaves 
(obtained by capture or barter), and the family. It was not per- 
mitted to marry within the family, this rule operating so far as to 
prevent marriage between cousins, and it was forbidden for a man 
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to marry the sister of his brother’s wife. If a man died, his brother 
was compelled to marry the widow, no matter how many wives he 
already had (some men had as many as five). There was no well- 
defined rule against marriage within the village, but as it must very 
often have happened that practically all the residents of a village 
were related, it was customary to look beyond the village for a mate, 
and in many cases even to marry into some neighboring tribe of 
alien speech, like the Shasta or the Galice Creek Athabascans. 


ENGLISH EQUIVALENT STEM Ist PERSON 3D PERSON ADDRESS 
ham- wiham maxa hame 
ma- 
hin wihin nixa hind: 
t- 
= hamé 
3 son kaba- wik' abat Kabixa 4 
hindé 
4 daughter beyan- wibeyan beyan 
(sna 
elder brother wet 6 pxa { 
5 4 father’s elder brother’s son aa 
mother’s elder sister’s son 


younger brother wa- wit wa waxa wa 
6 § father’s younger brother’s son 
{ mother’s younger sister’s son 
elder sister t'- + 0b- wit’ t'0ba 
7 father’s elder brother’ s daughter 
mother’s elder sister’s daughter 
younger sister fa-+-wa- wit'awa t'awaxa t'awa 
| father’s younger brother’s 
84 daughter 
mother’s younger sister’s 
daughter 
father’s parents gamd- wigamdi gamdixa | gamdé 
father’s father’s brothers 
father’s mother’s sister 
son’s child 
mother’s parents klas- wik! asi | 
mother’s father’s brothers 
” \ mother’s mother’s sisters 
daughter’ s child 


( father’s brother xda- wixdai xda/xa xda 
| father’s sister’s son 
12 mother’s brother has- withasi hasa hasa 
13 father’s sister t'ad- wit'adi_ t'ada t'ada 
14 mother’s sister sxaga- wixagat xagaxa xaga 
\ mother’s brother’s daughter 
woman’s sister’s child siw- wistwi stwixa stwa 
5 \ man’s brother’s child 
6 { woman’s brother’s child | ts!a- wits/at ts!axa ts!a 
10) man’s sister’s child 
mother’s brother’s son wak d- wiwakdi wak'dixa wak'da 


> father’s sister's daughter 
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ENGLISH EQUIVALENT STEM IST PERSON 3D PERSON ADDRESS 
18 wife's parents tlomx- wit'dbmxau tlomxixa tlomxa 
19 husband’s parents hleth- wiklip hklé*pxa 
20 «son-in-law mot’ - mi! mi’ t'a mot'ta] 
21 daughter-in-law wayau- wi*wayai wayd uxa wayau 
son’s wife’s parents xa- wikli"xa klo"xt/mxa 
\ daughter’s husband’s parents 
23 woman’s brother’s wife lamts!- wilamts!i  lamtslixa lamts!a 
2 { woman’s sister’s husband siyatp- wisiyat p siya’ siya 
4 \ woman’s husband’s brother 
25 woman's husband's sister yid- wiytdi yidixa yida 
at man’s brother’s wife nanb- winanbi nanbixa nanba 
(man’s wife’s sister 
f man’s sister’s husband hasd- wihast' hasda hasda 
7 \ man’s wife’s brother 
dead wife's {sister ) ximn- wiximni  ximnixa ximna 


8 | dead husband’s \ brother f 
brother's widow ) 
| sister’s widower { 


29 husband =| that ha-ik!a 
( =male, man) 

30 «Cwife | xdek' guxda) ha-ilka 

31 relations gwine- | gwineixdéh’ gwineixda] | 

32 friend 


kliya { wikitityam yapxa\ kiii/ytim 


The degrees of family relationship recognized by the Takelma 
are brought out in the preceding table, which gives the word-stem, 
the forms for the first and second persons of the possessor, and the 
vocative form of the native terms. 

Little need be added in explanation of this table. Probably 
several other degrees of relationship not obtained were recognized. 
The exact definition of two or three of the native terms is not quite 
certain, particularly numbers 15 and 16, which, though much less 
probably, may correspond respectively to ‘man’s nephew or niece’ 
and ‘woman’s nephew or niece.’ The bracketed terms are such as 
do not follow the peculiar possessive pronominal scheme of nouns 
of relationship (1st per. w#-, 2d per. -*¢, and 3d per. -xa, -a except in 
number 4). It is interesting that ‘wife,’ ‘husband,’ and ‘son-in- 
law’ are such exceptional cases, while ‘friend’ is provided with 
the characteristic kinship affixes. If one cared to lose himself in 
speculative theorizing on the subject, he might be tempted to explain 
the peculiar position occupied by the term for ‘son-in-law’ as a 
survival of a time when wives were obtained by capture, and the 
son-in-law, so far from being regarded as an integral member of the 
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family, was considered rather an unwelcome intruder (!). A recip- 
rocal relation is expressed in the vocative form of numbers 1 and 
3 and 2 and 4 respectively, also in the terms mutually applied to 
the first and third generations (numbers g and 10). 

Little could be discovered regarding naming, but the few names 
that were obtained (such as Dat an- ela’*t gwat’, ‘ Squirrel-Tongued’; 
Gwisgwashan, cf. gwisgwas ‘chipmunk’; and D/*a/da, ‘On his 
Forehead’) suggest that they were generally descriptive terms, as 
among the Maidu, and not like the obscure and apparently meaning- 
less names current among the Chinook and the Wasco. Property 
seems to have been distributed among all the dead person’s nearer 
relatives in both the collateral and succeeding generations. The 
practice of demanding blood-money (747’'/*) and remuneration even 
for comparatively slight personal injuries was well developed. 
Instead of retaliating, when a blow was received, it was not infre- 
quently preferred to keep cool and say: “ 7s-/ulx it’ tliimiixda*,” 
i. e., “Give me money (dentalia), for you have struck me!” —a 
demand that was legally justified. 

In cases of more serious feuds the injured party often had re- 
course to the services of a so-called “ go-between”’ (xa*wisa") who, 
after much persuasion and many threats of vengeance, prevailed 
upon the offender to pay an indemnity, the aggrieved party, to 
cement the new friendship, returning a nominal present. The pro- 
ceedings, in which the whole community were interested spectators, 
was marked by a good deal of formality, the go-between, whose 
person was deemed inviolate, reporting the exact words of each 
party in the first person to the other and being addressed accord- 
ingly, while the interested parties themselves often said hardly a 
word, each being represented by an “answerer.” Needless to say, 
the ‘‘ go-between”’ was paid for his services out of the indemnity 
received. He ran rather than walked between the two parties, and 
was generally accompanied by his wife and another. The following 
account of the proceedings is literally translated from the native 
text : 


‘* (Let us suppose) people who are related to each other by their 
children’s marriage [see number 22 of table of relationships] slay one 
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another, then they must ‘ pay to one another each other’s bones,’ dead 
men’s bones they pay. Dentalia it is that used to be termed ‘ dead men’s 
bones.’ And then they make speeches to one another and a go-between 
is hired. Now a certain one acts as go-between. ‘Give me blood- 
money, since you have slain me [i. e., my folks]!’ people said to each 
other. Now he whose folks had been slain, that one hires the go-be- 
tween. ‘Give me of that kind [pointing to strings of dentalia]; give 
me 100 worth!’ the slayer is told. But he is not willing. ‘I will not 
give you anything ; I shall even kill some more of your folks!’ says the 
slayer. Then the go-between returns to the other party and recounts 
what he has been told. ‘ ** I’ll give you no blood-money !’’ he said to 
you,’ says he. Then the go-between (adds): ‘ ‘‘ Not in that fashion 
(speak)!’* that is what I said to him.’ (Offended party:) ‘ Do not tell 
me that, since you have slain my folks just for nothing, though I did 
nothing to you. For no reason you have slain one of mine. My girl is 
dwelling yonder’ [i. e., person whose folks were killed had given his 
daughter in marriage to one of other side ; hence they were 4/0"xii'mxa 
to each other]. Thus people spoke to one another in times long past. 
Then he returns to the other party. ‘ ‘‘ Just you give me blood-money ! ’’ 
he says toyou. I say: ‘* Too farwill it go! People will yet be slain,’’ ’ 
says the go-between.' Then, recounting what he has been entrusted to 
say, the go-between tells him thus: ‘These people whose relative has 
been slain have become grieved at heart.’ That did people of long ago 
say to one another when they killed each other. And then once more 
the go-between returns to the other party. On this side he whose 
relative has been slain cries: ‘Keep on going across! Many things he 
must give me,’ says the injured party. So he returns to the other party. 
««* Just you give me many things !’’ he says to you,’ says the go-between. 
‘Give him many things!’ says the go-between. He says to the 
slayer: ‘It goes too far. Yet shall people be slain; they will get 
even with you. Many people will be killed. So for that reason give 
him something!’ says the go-between. Then he [the slayer] says: 
‘Yes! I shall give him something. Very well!’ says the slayer. ‘You 
shall not get even with me, I shall give you something ; friends we are,’ 
says the slayer. ‘Some little thing do you also give me in return!’ 
Now the go-between returns again and whoops,’ his heart has become glad. 
‘1 The go-between warns the offender to pay the blood-money, for otherwise more 


bloodshed will ensue, the aggrieved party will retaliate by killing one of the other side. 
This state of things cannot go on! 


? This is the signal that the offender is willing to ‘‘ give back the dead man’s bones, 
or pay the blood-money. 
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Now it is known that it is intended to give him something. Many people 
(are gathered together). Now he [the go-between] whoops. ‘ ‘‘I give 
you blood-money,’’ he says to you. ‘‘ Do you too give me a little bit !”’ 
he says to you.’ Then he relates to them what he has heard. A certain 
one [the ‘‘ answerer’’] answers him: ‘ That’s what he says.’* Then they 
give each other blood-money. Now on either side they proceed to each 
other and give each other (presents). The slayer gives most of all, 
while 4e (who has been injured) gives just a little bit. Thus in times long 
past people (acted) when they slew one another. And also the women 
on both sides gave each other many things. And the go-between also is 
given something, is given dentalia. On this side he whose relative has 
been slain does that ; he it is who gives him dentalia. The slayer does 
not give him anything.”’ 

War AND War ImpLeMeEnts. — On the whole the Takelma seem 
to have been a rather warlike tribe, and perhaps their rapid extinc- 
tion is due in part, at least, to the hostile relations in which they 
stood to the white settlers. The principal weapon of offensive war- 
fare was of course the bow (ga/*) and arrow (w/au; shaft with- 
out flint head = smé/a*x) ; the former was made of a single piece 
of wood, reached a width of about an inch and a half in the center, 
and was polished, like the arrow, with the rough ¢ gwe/amx weed, 
probably the “scouring rush.” The tapering ends of the bow were 
notched to allow of the putting in of sinew, which was laid hori- 
zontally in several layers on the back of the bow over a glue con- 
sisting of steel-head salmon skin rubbed over it. Over the sinews 
black, red, and white paints were laid in various geometric designs. 


ala 


The bow-string (ga/* ts-/ugwa’") also was made of deer sinew.’ It 


is peculiar that among the Oregon coast Athabascans the bow was 
held vertically, while among the Takelma it was always held hori- 
zontally, the warrior holding an extra arrow in his mouth in readi- 
ness for the next shot. It was considered advisable, in order to 
render them more effective, to steep the flint arrowheads in rattle- 


'The formula used by the ‘‘answerer’’ to report to the chief party what the go- 
between has to communicate. 

? As an item of random interest it may be noted that the same term was used also in 
connection with a common method of carrying a salmon. The head and tail of the salmon 
were tied to the ends of a string used to carry it so that they turned in somewhat like the 
ends of a stretched bow. The concavely bent fish was the ‘‘ bow,’’ the carrying string 
the bow-string.”’ 
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snake blood. For defensive purposes were used elk-hide hats, 
painted with decorative designs, and armor. The latter was com- 
posed of sticks of wood covered with two undressed hides of elk or 
buck sewn together and decorated, after the removal of the hair, 
with painted designs. The armor was without sleeves and reached 
only from the neck and below the arms down to the hips. 

The chief symbol of being on the warpath, outside of the charac- 
teristic white paint,’ was the tying of the hair tightly in back of the 
head ; the phrase “he tied his hair tight” (s- iii klixdagwa 
t ba'*gamt ) is synonymous in the myths with “ he prepared for war.” 
It was customary for women to participate in the war dance, and they 
often accompanied the men in the fight, watching the slaves and cook- 
ing forthe warriors. It is remarkable that in the war dance (in which 
the brandishing of arrows seems to have been the chief element), as 
also in the menstrual and medicine dances, the drum was absolutely 
unknown, time being kept by stamping with the right foot. This is 
another of those points of detail which diiferentiated the Takelma 
from their Athabascan neighbors. The only musical instrument 
known to them, indeed, seems to have been a rude flute or fife 
(xdeit’) made out of a dry reed of the wild parsnip. It was used for 
love ditties. 

PUBERTY AND MARRIAGE. — Of the dances just mentioned, per- 
haps the most important socially was the menstrual dance (wit*/ham 
hoyodagwan). At the time of the first courses, which ordinarily 
occurred at the age of thirteen, the girl’s father invited his neighbors 
to a great feast for the space of five days, or rather nights (five was 
the mythical and ceremonial number of the Takelma). During this 
period the girl was not permitted to eat anything till midday, when 
an old woman came to her and directed her to run five times around 
two trees. After this she was allowed to eat, but forced to abstain 
from food again from about 4 o’clock in the afternoon to noon of 
the next day. As regards personal appearance, she had her bangs 
of hair cut off and painted herself with one red and four black 


'The whitish color about the foreheads of grizzly bears is interpreted as war paint 
and brought into connection with their ferocity. In one of the myths the Grizzly girl 


(xamk' wa-iwi’) puts dust, i. e., white paint, on her forehead before making war on her 
Eagle husband. 
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stripes on each cheek. During these five days she was subject, of 
course, to a number of taboos. She was not permitted, for instance, 
to look at the sky or to gaze freely about her, and to insure this a 
string of the bluejay’s tail feathers tied on close together was put about 
the forehead of the girl and tied to the hair in back, an arrange- 
ment that effectually screened from her view everything about her. 
During this time also she was obliged to sleep with her head in a 
éé*n, a funnel-shaped basket such as was used in the pounding of 
acorns, the declared purpose being to prevent her from dreaming of 
the dead, a bad omen. During each of the five nights the men- 
strual round-dance and songs' were performed. A circle was formed 
of alternating men and women with interlocked hands, while in the 
center stood the young girl (or rather young woman now, £ a‘is-d’- 
# da), arrayed in all her finery of hair, nose, neck, ear, and waist 
ornaments. The outer circle danced and sang around her, all follow- 
ing the song of the leader. 

Before marriage girls were not allowed to move about freely 
and were very carefully guarded by their parents. On the whole, 
marriages seem to have been determined upon by the parents of the 
parties concerned, often at a ridiculously early age, the personal 
likes or dislikes of these latter being apparently but little regarded. 
The Indians, not unlike a certain kind of white philosophers, claimed 
that a couple that did not love each other when first married learned, 
in course of time, to love each other best of all ; andvice versa. A 
girl was always purchased for the boy with dentalia or the like by 
his father or other male relative, after which the bride proceeded 
with her folks to the bridegroom's house, the whole party dragging 
along a supply of exchange presents in the shape of baskets, 
women’s hats, camass, dried salmon, and other such household arti- 
cles. No dances or singing formed part of the marriage ceremony. 
The person or persons who escorted the bride to her future hus- 
band’s house were specifically referred to as ¢/amyanwa's (cf. t/ama- 
yanwia™, ‘people escort bride with presents for future husband’). The 
social status of the children depended very largely, of course, on the 
price paid for the mother, sothat poor people’s children were looked 


1A number of these ‘‘ round-dance’’ songs, also war and gambling songs, were 
taken down on the phonograph. It is hoped to publish them in the near future. 
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down upon as not much better than dogs. So young was some- 
times the newly married girl, that instances are related of how she 
dared not, out of fear, speak to her husband, but sought every op- 
portunity to escape from the house. It was customary for a newly 
married woman to rise very early and, before eating her breakfast, 
gather firewood for all of her husband's folks. 

The indebtedness of the husband to his father-in-law did not 
entirely cease with the initial purchase of the wife. Not infrequently 
the son-in-law, living perhaps in a far distant village, would load 
his canoe with presents of dried salmon or the like for his wife’s 
parents, and visit them for a period in company with his wife. The 
word used to indicate this customary visit, 7df°wd#, may be literally 
rendered ‘son-in-law arrives.’ After the birth of the first baby an 
additional price was paid to the girl’s father in the shape of a deer- 
skin sack filled with Indian money. This payment was considered 
as equivalent to the buying of the child and was metaphorically 
referred to as “ making its pillow” (gwenplixaba* klemet). For a 
month after childbirth the mother was forbidden the use of meat. 
At the expiration of this period the child was taken to the river and 
waved five times over the water as a sort of “ baptismal”’ rite. 

Mortuary Customs. — When a man died, he was decorated 
with dentalia and other Indian finery, wrapped in a deerskin blanket, 
and buried inthe ground. Acorns were buried with him, anda great 
number of baskets were strewn over the grave,which, it is almost 
needless to say, no one dared touch. The practice of killing slaves 
at the grave, a custom that obtained, at least on the death of a great 
chief, among the Wasco, was here unknown, nor was the custom of 
canoe burial in use. Widows bedaubed themselves with pitch and 
cut their hair close as signs of mourning, but widowers did not find it 
necessary to be so demonstrative. A man killed in war away from 
home could not be buried in the regular way ; in such a case it was 
customary to burn off the flesh of the corpse, gather up the bones, 
take them home, and bury them there with the usual valuables.’ 

BROOKLYN, 

New YorK. 


' Certain phases of the religious life of the Takelma have been described in ‘‘ The 
Religious Ideas of the Takelma Indians of Southwestern Oregon,”’ in Journal of American 
Folk-lore, XX, 33-49. The Takelma mythology will be treated in another place. 
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THE RACIAL DERIVATION OF THE OSSETES 


By KARL S. KENNARD 


Of the many tribes of barbarians which, from the fall of the 
Roman Empire, have left their mark of war or speech on the western 
portion of Europe, a few have been preserved in some form or other 
until the present time and have left the legacy of their manners or 
features to an admiring posterity. The Franks have contributed to 
the forming of one of the greatest of modern nations by the strength 
of their arms and have transmitted for its guidance the wise laws of 
eleven centuries ago. The Gothic love of adventure still survives 
in the spirit of their descendants. The Belge named the country 
of Belgium, while from the Teutonic Suevi modern orthography 
has fashioned the duchy of Swabia. In the combats, migrations, 
and changes of speech it is not unlikely that most of the tribes which 
contributed in one or another way to the changing of the chart as 
well as of the caste of Europe should have become to all purposes 
lost ; so that, save in a few cases, the name alone survives as that 
of a people who once lived and fought for mastery of land and kind 
at and after the opening of the Christian era. It is therefore a 
matter of interest to inquire, of a tribe of people which occupied a 
more or less conspicuous place in the history of centuries past, 
whether or not there remains any trace in the physical character- 
istics of the people of to-day to form some idea of the racial stock 
to which they belonged, and whether their descendants or repre- 
sentatives, should any now exist, have departed in ethnical charac- 
teristics from the parent type. To determine this it is obviously 
necessary to gain some information of the original stock. 

Anthropological investigations have developed the fact that the 
head form, color of hair and eyes, and stature are permanent and per- 
sistent racial features. Application of these tests to ancient and living 
mankind has demonstrated, especially in Europe, three physical 
types of race, namely, Mediterranean, Alpine, and Nordic. Should 
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sufficient remains of an ancient people upon which to apply these 
tests be obtainable, problems of racial affinities between prehistoric 
and modern individuals are comparatively easy of solution. But 
when the expression of bygone people are found only in existing 
populations, the results are more difficult to obtain. However, with 
fairly accurate geographical localities furnished us, no longer misled 
by the idea that identity of speech means identity of race, and with 
the fundamental physical types of Europe defined, we are in a posi- 
iion to see what modern science and ancient geography combined 
might offer in an attempt to trace the affinity of some modern with 
some ancient people. 

There is no more fertile field in which to attempt such an inquiry 
than that afforded by the Caucasian mountains. The Caucasus, on 
account of its geographical position, has been the meeting place of 
many nations. Occupying the waist of the.isthmus between the Cas- 
pian and the Black seas, its girdle of high mountains has ever formed 
an insuperable barrier to migration ; it offered no field for conquest ; 
the invader always passed it by, and such inhabitants as it had were 
forced to take refuge in its fastnesses either by overwhelming 
attacks or through economic factors. From the south over Persia 
and Arabia, from the north by way of the Volga and the Don — from 
everywhere have types and kinds of people drifted to the foot of this 
barrier. But the inhabitants of this region were not affected by 
these — unmolested in their mountain home, they were able to 
retain the physical characteristics which they brought with them. 

Of the tribal divisions of the Caucasus there are ten of impor- 
tance. Of the dialects there are sixty-eight, each denoting, accord- 
ing to former opinion, a separate race of men. It was the poly- 
linguistic factor that gave rise to such theories. But when this 
apparent diversity of population is examined by modern anthro- 
pology, a different opinion is reached. First, the form of the head 
shows an index ranging from 86 in the Lesghians to 83 in the 
Tchetschens, indicating marked brachycephaly. Again, all the 
Caucasians are dark, with chestnut hair and brown or black eyes asa 
rule. In stature they range from 5 feet 4% inches to 5 feet 6 inches. 
How is it that such uniformity of physical type here prevails? The 
belief is that that type of people possessing the greatest aptitude and 
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adaptiveness to mountain environment has selected these higher 
altitudes for its habitat, while others have either settled at the base 
of the mountains or have passed on through the only gateway to 
the north, the Pass of Dariel. For those who selected the mountains 
as their home, isolation, both general and contiguous, has been 
complete. They have not blended with each other nor with other 
people, so that their primary characteristics, and especially the 
broad-headedness which these mountaineers possess, were theirs in 
the beginning, having been brought from their original center of 
distribution. In other words, they possess in all its purity that 
physical type, known as the Alpine type, which is found through- 
out the central part of Europe to the Pyrenees. As _ before 
stated, the form of the head being the most persistent of the 
physical criteria of race, and all the more so when favored by iso- 
lation, it is not to be believed that this feature among the Caucasian 
tribes is an acquired one. It is a racial factor pure and simple. 

From what direction are we to believe that the Alpine type en- 
tered Europe? Surely not from the north, for that region furnishes 
an entirely different racial type, namely, the Nordic. The path of 
the Alpine race is clear. It extended from the Pamir, through the 
north and east of Persia, across Asia Minor, and into the mountains 
of Central Europe, to Spain, while here in the Caucasus is the con- 
necting link. 

From the general uniformity of head-type that has been shown 
to occur in this locality, there are two exceptions. One is found 
in the tribe of the Ossete, lying on both sides of the mountains, 
around the Pass of Dariel ; the other, among the Abkhasians, lying 
over against the Black sea. The latter are a branch of the Circas- 
sians. The custom of cranial deformity is prevalent among them, 
rendering cranial measurement very uncertain. Yet even with this 
they possess an index of 81, and their longheadedness is more ap- 
parent than real. Thus ofall the population of Caucasia the Ossetes 
only present a deviation from the prevailing type. They form an 
exception to the rule. This is a most important fact. 

Since the publication, in 1885, of the results of Chantre’s inves- 
tigations on the inhabitants of the Caucasus, the Ossete have been 
regarded as a people immigrant into this region. And even be- 
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fore this time historians found much similarity between their man- 
ners and customs and those of the Goths, Germans, and other Teu- 
tonic tribes. It has further been believed that these people form 
the remnant of the tribe of the Alani, who occupied the region to 
the northward some time before the fall of Rome. However this 
may be, their position upon the only pathway through this territory 
makes the theory that they are not indigenous to the country at 
least tenable. The main question is: From what direction did they 
come? We will see that they cannot be included among the Al- 
pine people of this region. The direction of their emigration was 
either from the north or from the south. They are newcomers of 
comparatively recent date —certainly within the historic period. 
And as this region does not afford any peculiar economic advan- 
tages, some force other than the mere desire of migration brought 
them here. It is generally believed that these people migrated from 
the south — from the Iranian plateau and Arabia. Let us see if 
the facts warrant the conclusion. 

In the region of Iran there are two racial types, both present in 
the modern population, both to be found in the remains of the far 
more ancient one. No change in the physical characteristics of 
these people has occurred since the earliest times. One of these 
types, the Alpine, need not concern us here, The other, the Medi- 
terranean, is the one from which the Ossetes, if they came from this 
direction, are bound to be derived. The Persians, the Kurds, the 
Afghans, and the Hindus all belong to this race. ‘‘ These people 
are all long-headed and dark brunettes, inclined to slenderness of 
habit, although varying in stature according to circumstances.” 
We recognize in them also the southern Italians, the Spaniards, and 
the Portuguese —dolicocephalic (cephalic index between 75 and 
80), black or dark-brown eyes, stature varying between 5 feet 1 
inch and 5 feet 6 inches. These are the physical characteristics of 
the Mediterranean race. 

Now, what does anthropology show in regard to the Ossetes ? 
As is to be expected, their cephalic index ranges from 79 to 81. 
One of the features which distinguishes them from the other inhab- 
itants of the Caucasus is long-headedness. It is true that they are 
at the top of the long-headed list, but of this more anon, The nose 
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is long, straight, and thin at the end, certainly a contrast to the 
broad, flat end and spreading alzenasi of the Kurds and the Suzian. 
In stature they are tall. Measurements which I personally made 
upon seven Ossetes at the Immigration Station, Ellis Island, New 
York, in the winter of 1904, give the following results: Two pre- 
sented a height of 5 feet 74 inches, one each of 5 feet 6 14 inches, 
5 feet 634 inches, 5 feet 6 inches, 5 feet 71% inches, and 5 feet 7 
inches. 

Having at the station, at the same time, many individuals of the 
Mediterranean race, the contrast was all the more striking, even to 
simple observation. But not upon this small number of observa- 
tions only do we form an opinion. It is a fact, proven by numerous 
authorities, that the Ossetes are a tall people, and stature, as we 
shall see, is a persistent feature of a certain racial derivation. 
Lastly, the most peculiar fact of all is, that more than 30 percent 
of them are blonds. Such a proportion occurs nowhere else in or 
near the Caucasian mountains ; nor does it occur among any other 
people supposed to be derived from a Mediterranean stock. Of the 
seven individuals before mentioned, five had blue eyes and lightish 
hair, the darkest of these five having light-brown hair. Of the 
others, one had gray eyes with dark-brown hair, and the last 
had hazel eyes and black hair. As stated, we know all the Cauca- 
sians to be dark brunettes, this form of pigmentation prevailing 
everywhere throughout this region. 

But here are some strange facts relating to the Ossetes, especially 
if they are immigrants from the direction of Iran. They have either 
departed from their original type if they came from the south (and 
that in a comparatively short time), or else they never came from 
that region at all. If they are an offshoot of the Mediterranean 
race, they must have brought with them the physical charac- 
teristics of that racial type. Nor did they branch off from this 
parent stock with stature and blondness as their heritage. The 
Mediterranean traits we have detailed above. If the Ossetes once 
possessed these features, how did they lose them? Not by blend- 
ing with the original inhabitants of the mountains, for among them 
are no blue-eyed or light-haired people. But, granting such to be 
present, the mountain isolation prevents intermixture in this region. 
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Racial individuality is here complete. Nor does the altitude suffice 
to explain the phenomenon of these blond traits, for if this factor 
produced a change of 30 percent in the Ossetes, why did it not 
have a similar effect on other mountain tribes in this locality ? 
Again, there is their stature. This altitude could not have effected 
a change from a Mediterranean stature to one of 5 feet 6 or 8 inches ; 
fertile soils, such as rich plains afford, and a hospitable environment 
are required for that. These are not found here. Mountain life 
does not increase stature, it rather tends to shorten it; and if the 
Ossetes are a tall people in their present habitat, it is safe to assert 
that they were always so. If we have here any result of the influ- 
ence of altitude on stature, it would seem to be that of retrogression 
—a change from tall to medium sized. 

Nor can we account for the blond trait among the Ossetes either 
by racial intermixture, as we have seen, or through the effect of 
altitude, although the latter favors blondness. The effect of altitude 
on pigmentation does not here correlate with stature, for mountains 
do not increase stature and produce blondness at the same time. If 
such does occur, however, another factor —that of race —is at 
work, but that is absent here. Nor does social selection explain 
the situation from the Mediterranean point of view, for the inbreed- 
ing of these primary traits would serve only to accentuate them, and 
shorter stature and darker hair and eyes would result. Thus, 
eliminating the factors of environment and racial intermixture or 
selection of any kind, the height and the blond tendency of these 
people seem to us to be simply a matter of race. 

It would therefore appear that one cannot look to the direction 
of Iran or Arabia as the place of origin of the Ossetes. They do 
not possess the characteristics of the peoples of this region ; and in 
the Caucasia no blond or tall people have offered the opportunity of 
assimilation. As we have endeavored to show that the Ossetes do 
not possess the features of the Mediterranean type, wé must see if 
the north can aid us in our search. 

To the south of the mountains we have observed that there have 
prevailed since ancient times two racial types. To the north we 
find that to-day there are two —the Alpine (a recent intrusion into 
Europe from the southeast), reprecented by the Slavic people, and 
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the Mongol tribes about the Black and Caspian seas. It is of the 
country outside of the mountains that we speak, for in the highlands 
themselves the Alpine race has long been established. 

The other racial type found in the north is the Nordic, a highly 
specialized type represented by the tall, blond, long-headed Ger- 
mans, Scandinavians, and Lithuanians of the present time. This 
type is likewise a very old one in southern Russia, and has left its 
impress on the land in which it lived and on its inhabitants. Pos- 
sessing characteristics distinctive enough to qualify it, it is not need- 
ful to our purpose to discuss its more primitive origin. It constitutes 
a well-recognized and separate ethnic type of high antiquity, and is 
to be treated as one of the fundamental races of mankind. 

Long before the advent of the Alpine race into Europe the 
Nordic race had occupied the territory north of the central highlands 
of the continent in the pristine manner of early man. Gradually 
responding to the laws of social and other forms of evolution, its 
representatives passed through successive stages of culture, until 
finally we find them separated into tribes, clans, and families, pos- 
sessing the manners and customs characteristic of their social and 
intellectual status. Let it be remembered that unless we go back 
to a period antedating even the specialization of the Nordic race, 
namely, to the early Stone age, we have no evidence of any people 
other than this Nordic type occupying the northern portion of Europe 
and extending southward to the Alps. This evidence is exempli- 
fied by the population of to-day. The Finns are the representatives 
of these ancient people driven asunder by the incoming Alpine inva- 
sion from southeastern Europe. Pushed to the ‘north and to the 
south of Russia, their descendants now occupy the corners and edges 
of the region where once they were supreme. 

As tribal formation is a social characteristic as well as a natural 
safeguard of even the most primitive of human beings, we would 
naturally expect to find such a state of affairs among these people. 
In truth, historians tell us of and locate accurately for us a tribe 
called the Alani, which about two hundred years before the Christian 
era occupied the territory north of the Caucasus mountains and ex- 
tended northward between the Volga and the Don. They have been 
described to us as a bold, warlike people, rejecting slavery, having 
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an elective monarchy, a religion advanced beyond the nature wor- 
ship of savages, refusing to practise the custom of self-mutilation, 
and following their conquests by colonization. Of white complexion 
ahd yellowish hair, can it be doubted that here are described a tribe 
of the Nordic type? With institutions and an individualization thus 
far advanced before any racial migrations, before any chance of racial 
displacement or intermixture, when Rome alone represented the 
civilization of the world, we can not doubt that the Alani are of a race 
of high antiquity. And from whom else could these people be 
derived if not from that racial type so prevalent at that early period 
in this part of Europe? Archeology as well as anthropology has 
shown us that these people were the Finns. 

Engaging the Roman arms at various periods in their history, 
the Alani retained their power and political independence until 176 
A. D., when they suffered severely from an invasion of the Huns, by 
whom the tribe was divided, the majority accepting the favor rather 
than the sword of their conquerors, whose army they accompanied 
into western Europe. Separating from the Huns in Pannonia, they 
associated themselves’ with various Teutonic tribes. They estab- 
lished settlements in Gaul and Spain, especially around the cities of 
Orleans and Valencia, and in Lusitania and Boeotia, where after some 
years they lost their identity by becoming merged with the conquer- 
ing Visigoths. 

That portion of the Alani who escaped captivity remained in 
their former position, maintaining some political independence, wit- 
nessing the Slavic invasions of the ninth century, the Mongol and 
Tartar raids in 1221, and finally subjected by the Mongols in 1227, 
they disappear from history. Yet on the outskirts of the country 
which they once held and in the locality where their national unity 
was destroyed, we find a population presenting the physical charac- 
teristics of an ancient northern type. Dare we assert that the 
Ossetes are the remnants of thése Alani? The idea is not new. 
We have tried to approach it only from the anthropological side. It 
has been conceded that the Ossetes are not indigenous to the Cau- 
casia ; the position which they occupy seems to indicate that they 
‘1 In the absence of any stated reason for this, may we offer ‘‘ consciousness of kind’’ 
as one? 
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are en route as it were. And we believe that we have proven — if 
physical characteristics count for anything —that they are not of 
southern derivation. At least it is our theory that the Alani, being 
pushed from their home land by Hun, Mongol, and Tartar, deci- 
mated and dispersed by successive invasions, have retreated into the 
mountains and occupy,as a last stand against the Asian hordes, 
the only position they could obtain — the country around the Pass 
of Dariel. For the mountain fastnesses had long been occupied by 
the broad-headed Alpine type. And as the Alani at 200 years B. c. 
were well seated in southeastern Russia, to what people but the 
Finns can we look as their progenitors? Archeology and anthro- 
pology have proved that the Finns occupied all of Russia. They 
conform to the classical Nordic type, and if the Ossetes present dis- 
tinctly two of its features and show evidence of having once pos- 
sessed the third, what other inference can be drawn? We have 
shown the Ossetes to be tall, and, in dismissing the subject of stature, 
we quote from one of the leading authorities that, “never has a 
physical trait shown so surprising a persistency as in the height of 
the Teutonic people.” 

Another question that must be squarely met is this: Is it pos- 
sible that, thirty percent of the Ossetes being blond, seventy per- 
cent have deviated from the original type? Would it not seem 
more probable that the smaller proportion represented the change 
in pigmentation? If all the Ossetes entering this region were 
brunette, in what manner could the thirty percent deviate from 
the original? We are unable to determine how, and have gone 
to some length to prove it. Not racial intermixture, for there 
are no light populations here from which to draw. Not social selec- 
tion, for brunette traits would become only the deeper. Not en- 
vironment, for the law governing stature is against that as well as 
the absence of any marked degree of blondness in the other 
mountaineers. 

On the other hand, if all were originally blonds, how would it 
be possible for seventy percent to deviate from and thirty percent 
remain true to the original type? Nevertheless, we believe that 
this has happened. Bearing in mind the facts that the Ossetes 
occupy the only passage across the mountains, thus having egress 
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to the country lying on each side of them, that the inhabitants of 
the lower lands can thus pass to and fro through their territory, and 
that racial intermixture in later times is much easier owing to various 
economic factors than before the nations were so intimate one with 
another, is there any reason to doubt that the Ossetes, open to these 
outside influences which the other tribes on account of their isolation 
were denied, have not been thereby affected? Racial intermixture 
with outside populations is possible. Jews are abundant here, and 
among the Ossetes many Jewish features occur. Such admixture is 
certainly destructive to blondness. Perhaps Mongol and Armenian 
influences, as well as those of the Russian Slavs and Tartars in the 
north, have lessened the light characteristics. All these peoples, it 
should be remembered, are dark ; as pigmentation is far more sus- 
ceptible of change than head-form, we can conceive of this change 
in blondness occurring without destroying other characteristics. 

It will be noticed in the preceding discussion that we have made 
but slight reference to the most reliable of all physical criteria— 
head-form. In distinguishing the Mediterranean from the Nordic 
race, it affords us no assistance, as the index is the same in both 
cases. We know that the Ossetes are longer-headed than the other 
Caucasians, and we believe long-headedness, in conjunction with the 
other two traits, to be their fundamental feature ; yet we found them 
well toward the top of the dolichocephalic list. May not the atten- 
uation of their }ong-headedness be due to the same cause as the 
gradual obliteration of their blond traits, since the outside people 
— Jews, Armenians, Tartars, and Slavs—are all round-headed ? 
The Ossetes are “in transit,” geographically as well as physically, 
from a higher to a more degenerate type. If they have degenerated 
from the physique or morale of former times, as they seem to have 
done, cannot the vicissitudes of their history help us to appreciate 
that fact? For although they appear to be a people whose physical 
characteristics are in process of attenuation, whose blondness is be- 
ing washed out, whose head is becoming squared and height de- 
pressed, yet they retain enough of the noble features of race to 
attest their origin. 

We have tried to approach every side of the question, even at 
the risk of becoming tedious. In conclusion, as a general summary, 
let us state the following propositions : 
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The Ossetes, as held by historians, are the remnant of the tribe 
of the Alani. They were primarily a long-headed, tall, blond 
people, which characteristics they retain in some measure at the 
present time. Driven to the Caucasian mountains by barbaric in- 
vasions, they occupy the only available locality —the Dariel pass 
—as the more remote mountain regions were long since occupied 
by Alpine people. By racial intermixture with later arrivals, the 
Ossetes are gradually losing the primary elements of blondness and 
long-headedness. 

The Alani were a tribal division of the Finns who occupied the 
southern part of Russia north of the Caucasian mountains. Their 
customs and institutions show them to be of ancient origin, to have 
been in a state of political independence and with distinct physical 
characteristics before the appearance of any other racial type in 
these regions. 

Lastly, the Finns are a branch of the great Nordic race occu- 
pying the whole of Russia and northwestern Europe from pre- 
historic times. Their remains are found on archeological sites and 
their descendants are represented by the Lithuanians, Esths, Tchuds, 
and the Great and White Russians of the present time. 


U. S. IMMIGRATION BUREAU, 
IsLAND, New YorK. 
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SOME OUTLINES OF ABORIGINAL CULTURE IN THE 
SOUTHEASTERN STATES 


By FRANK G. SPECK 


In the course of linguistic and ethnologic researches in behalf 
of the Bureau of American Ethnology and the American Museum 
of Natural History among the Yuchi Indians now in Indian Terri- 
tory, it was found necessary to extend investigations over their im- 
mediate neighbors, the Creek Indians of Taskigi town, after certain 
analogies in culture had presented themselves. In following up 
matters among these two groups which were fairly typical of the 
former inhabitants of southeastern United States, incidental data 
were obtained from other tribes of the Creeks and the Chickasaw ; 
so that taking it together with what has been published on the re- 
gion, it was considered sufficient to make at least a preliminary 
classification of cultural phases. 

The surviving members that form this group, without regard to 
their linguistic affiliations, are the Creek (Maskogi) tribes, the 
Yuchi, Cherokee, Choctaw, and Chickasaw, while the now defunct 
Siouan fragments in the Carolinas probably fell within the limits as 
well.’ Comparatively speaking, nothing is known of many of these 
tribes, and little more of some of the others. Most of them have 
not yet been studied or else exist in such a state of disintegration 
as to be unimportant. 

The narratives of De Soto, given us by the Knight of Elvas, 
Ranjel, Garcilasso de la Vega, and Biedma,’ and the accounts by 
De Bry, Le Moyne,’ Bossu,* Du Pratz,® and Lawson,’ are about the 


1 Mooney, Siouan Tribes of the East, Bulletin of the Bureau of American Ethnol- 
ogy, 1894. 

2 Narratives of the Career of Hernando de Soto in the Conquest of Florida, edited 
with an Introduction by Edward Gaylord Bourne ; Trail Makers Series, New York, 
1904. Garcilasso de la Vega, Histoire de la Conquéte de la Floride, Leide, 1731. 

3 Larger Voyage, pt. 11, Florida. 

4 Travels through Louisiana, Lond., 1771. 

5 Histoire de la Louisiane, Paris, 1758. 

6A New Voyage to Carolina, Lond., 1709. 
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earliest sources of ethnologic information, and they are fragmentary 
enough. Then follow Adair,' in whose extended arguments some 
important facts are incidentally obtainable, and Bartram,’ School- 
craft,’ Catlin,* Lederer,’ Hawkins,® and Woodward,’ who afford 
much valuable information on sociological and religious subjects. 
Morgan* has recorded lists of social divisions, which have subse- 
quently been challenged. Gallatin,” Byington,’ and Gatschet,"' have 
published material on languages of the region, and Gatschet men- 
tions visits to remnants of the smaller stocksand tribes. The later 
works of Gatschet'* give us valuable data on the whole group, 
while the manuscripts of W. O. Tuggle * and James Mooney’s™ 
works on the Cherokee are about the only detailed collections of 
myths that are thus far available. Material culture has been well 
treated by C. C. Jones," while the archeologic researches of Moore 
and Holmes” stand as the most complete of their kind. A few 
other articles contain material on special tribes.* 


' History of the American Indians, Lond., 1775. 

2 Travels through North and South Carolina, Phila., 1791. 

3 Indian Tribes, vols, 1-v1, Phila., 1851-57. 

4 North American Indians (1832-39), Lond., 1866. 

5 Discoveries of John Lederer (1669-70), Lond., 1672; reprinted, Rochester, N. 
Y., 1902. 

® Sketch of the Creek Country (1798-99), in Georgia Hist. Soc. Coll., 1848. 

1 Reminiscences, 1842. 

8 Ancient Society, New York, 1877. 

*In Zransactions and Collections of the American Antiquarian Society, vol. U, 
Cambridge, 1836. 

10 Grammar of the Choctaw Language, Phila., 1870. 

In Science, vol. 1X, 1887, p. 404 et seq. 

12 Migration Legend of the Creek Indians, vol. 1, Phila., 1884; vol. u, St Louis 
1888. 

13 Creek Myths, in the archives of the Bureau of American Ethnology. 

14 Myths of the Cherokee, Nineteenth Rep. Bur. Am. Ethnology, pt. 1, 1900 ; Sacred 
Formulas of the Cherokees, Seventh Rep. Bur. Am. Ethnology, 1891. 

5 Antiquities of the Southern Indians, N. Y., 1873. 

'6In Journal of the Academy of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia, X, X1, XM. 

" Aboriginal Pottery of Eastern United States, 7wentieth Rep. Bur. Am. Eth- 
nology, 1903. 

'S MacCauley, Seminole Indians of Florida, Sixth Rep. Bur. Am. Ethnology, 1888 ; 
Buckner on Choctaw burial, Am. Antig., 11, 55, 1879, Watkins, ibid., xvi, 262, 1894; 
Mooney, Cherokee Ball Play, Am, Anthropologist, 1, 105, 1890; Gatschet, Yuchi Lan- 
guage, 4m. Antig., Ul, 77, 1879; Gatschet, Some Mythic Stories of the Yuchi Indians, 
Am. Anthropologist, Vi, 279, 1893; Hagar, Cherokee Star Lore, Boas Anniversary 
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The Creeks and the Yuchi appear to have most prominently the 
characterizing features of the group, for on the borders of the area 
mutual transmission of cultural elements seems to have taken place 
with outside groups. Hence among the Chickasaw and the Choctaw 
dissimilarities with the more easterly members are frequently 
met with, though one cannot hesitate to place them in the South- 
eastern group. The underlying concepts of their practices are in 
conformity with the type, despite some external points of difference. 
Incidentally, when more is known of the Southeastern area, it may 
become advisable to subdivide it into an eastern and a western 
branch. Provisionally, then, its geographical limits may be set be- 
tween the Atlantic ocean and the Mississippi river, from the Gulf 
of Mexico northward to the affluents of the Ohio river and some- 
where in the state of Virginia. 

Summarizing the region as regards social divisions, quite a little 
homogeneity is found. The social unit throughout is the clan, a 
maternal, exogamic, and totemic clan tracing direct descent from 
the totem, which is usually an animal. In some parts of the area, 
however, clans occur which are mere localized communities with 
descriptive non-totemic names, as seen in the Choctaw, Chickasaw, 
and Cherokee. The totem animal is regarded as the guide and 
benefactor of all the members of its clan. When the social units 
are assembled for council or ceremony, they encamp in the form of 
a symbolic square laid out in conformity with the cardinal points. 
This feature corresponds to the camp-circle of the prairie tribes. 
In this grouping together of the clans a certain order of precedence 
is maintained and privileges in the nature of civil or religious offices 
are inherited by certain clans. As examples of clan hegemony in 
different villages, we find that the Bear clan has precedence and 
supplies the town chief among the Yuchi, the Eagle clan among 
the Tukabaxtci, the Bear in Taskigi town, the Beaver in Tulsa, the 
Panther in Lutcapoga, and so on. 

Volume, 1907 ; Halbert, general notes on Choctaw, Am. Antig., XV, 146, 1893 ; XVI, 
215, 1894; XVII, 157, 1895; also in Pwd. Miss. Hist. Soc.,1-111. Some notes on the 
Chickasaw are given by Warren in Pub. Miss. Hist. Soc., VU, 543, 1904 ; also by Speck 
in Jour. Am. Folk-lore, XX1, no. 76,1907. Pickett, Hist. A/a., 1, 54 et seq., 1851, con- 


tains a general review of Southern Indians, as does Brinton, Notes on the Floridian 
Peninsula, Phila., 1859. 
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Now, in the eastern members of the group, the Creek, Yuchi, 
and Cherokee, this clan assemblage is a permanent thing and con- 
stitutes the town or tribe. Here the square also is permanent and 
becomes a public shrine with a definite religious symbolism attached 
to it. All ceremonies take place within it and a council house is 
situated near by. The Yuchi afford a good example of this; their 
town square symbolizes a rainbow. It was laid out in colors with 
sand and ashes, while on its edges permanent sheds were erected 
for the accommodation of spectators, and public officials had charge 
of all ceremonies enacted there. It is here furthermore character- 
istic that the clans were subordinated to the town organization. 
The development of such a process of alliance gave rise to the or- 
ganization known in history as the Creek Confederacy, or Creek 
Nation. The number of clans in the various tribes of the South- 
eastern group is fairly large. Complete lists from each would prob- 
ably show at least twenty. In the western section phratries occur, 
and among the Chickasaw the chief religious festival is an esoteric 
affair of the phratry or half-tribe. 

As a part of a very widespread custom personal names are here 
found to indicate clan identity, the first name being either the actual 
name of the person’s totem, as in some of the Creek tribes, or the 
name of an ancestor in the clan, or one chosen by a clansman 
descriptive of some trait of the clan. Social rank is indicated also 
by facial painting, the designs of which belong to the phratry, 
as among the Chickasaw, or to another sort of paternal social 
division which exists among the eastern branches. It appears most 
typically among the Yuchi where the divisions are two, called Chief 
and Warrior, in which certain official positions and personal property 
are inherited through the father. This form of social classification 
took a peculiar development among the Natchez, where a certain 
class of Suns was found. 

A few negative features perhaps worth mention here are the 
absence of secret clan societies and, at the present time at least, the 
lack of strict taboos regarding the totem animal. The absence of 
organized legislation in the town life is also noticeable. 

The most prominent feature in the ceremonial culture of the 
Southeast is an annual ceremony of several days’ duration, performed 
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about the time of harvesting the corn crop. During this time cere- 
monial observances of different sorts take place in succession, obser- 
vances which are thus carried out but once a year. The ceremony 
includes fasting, public kindling of the new fire, scarification, and 
purgation by an emetic of all the males of the tribe or the shamans, 
and ceremonial games. There are also various dances which are per- 
formed mostly after dark in the town square. The elements of 
worship in the dances of the whole region are the propitiation of 
evil spirits (either animal or human), thanks to beneficent agencies 
and totems, and prayer for their good will and help. These dances 
are imitative, and the accompanying songs consist in part of words 
and in part of meaningless syllables. The manner of dancing is in 
single file, following a leader who bears the burden of the song, the 
followers joining in a responsive stanza at certain regular periods. 
The movement about the fire, in all cases thus far observed, is con- 
tra-clockwise. Aside from performances of worship, the annual 
ceremony marks the annulment of all personal disputes. Thus it 
begins a new period of tribal harmony, purity, and prosperity. 

In addition to the aforementioned religious ideas of the annual 
ceremony in the eastern region, particularly among the Yuchi, its 
enactment is in obedience to commands of the Sun deity, who condi- 
tioned their prosperity upon its continuance. In the case of the 
Chickasaw more prominence is given to a shamanistic ceremony of 
the phratry than to the harvest rites. 

Some of the ceremonial practices characteristic of the Southeast 
may be traced directly across the southern plains westward to the 
Pueblo group. Among the Arapaho! and the Wichita,’ in the pueblos 
of Sia,* Oraibi,* and Mishongnovi,’ for instance, the rites of fasting 
and taking the emetic are confined to the priests of the ceremony, 


1 Dorsey, The Arapaho Sun Dance, Field Columbian Museum Publication No. 75, 
Chicago, 1903. 

2 Dorsey, Mythology of the Wichita, Carnegie Institution, Washington, 1904, p. 16. 

3Stevenson, The Sia Indians, E/eventh Rep. Bur. Am. Ethnology, 1894, p. 87. 

* Voth, Oraibi Summer Snake Ceremony, /ie/d Columbian Museum Publication No. 
83, 1903, p- 347- 

5 Dorsey and Voth, Mishongnovi Ceremonies, Fie/d Columbian Museum Publication 
No. 66, 1902, pp. 159-261 ; Fewkes, Tusayan Snake and Flute Ceremonies, Nineteenth 
Rep. Bur, Am. Ethnology, 1900, p. 976. 
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in this respect offering a contrast to the area under discussion, where 
the emetic is taken by all the men of the village. 

In nearly every tribe we have mention of a much favored bever- 
age, the “ black drink,” used also as an emetic by the men in public 
gatherings. This drinking is attended by a prolonged cry from the 
lips of the server, at the termination of which the draft must be 
finished. 

Chief among the ceremonial games of the Southeast are the 
chungke-game, and the ball game which is played here with two 
sticks, showing a contrast to the same game in neighboring areas 
where it is played with a single stick. A fairly elaborate ritual 
accompanies the ball game with little variation in the different 
tribes of the group. Musical instruments are the pot-drum, log- 
drum, hand-rattle, knee-rattle, and flute. 

Greater homogeneity underlies the shamanistic practices of this 
region than some of the other cultural phenomena. Disease is 
attributed to animal spirits or to human conjurers, and the duty of 
the shaman is to cause the trouble, in the form of a spirit, to leave 
the person and enter another animal. His practice consists in the 
preparation of steeped herbs into which he blows through a cane- 
stalk. In periods of intermission he chants the song-ritual for that 
particular disease. In the western section the transfer, by sale, of 
the shamanistic ritual is common. 

Some widespread features of domestic life are found in the group, 
such as the menstrual seclusion lodge, the numerous proscriptions 
in the diet and behavior of the father of a newborn child, the initia- 
tion of youths, and the remarkably unelaborate marriage compact. 
The same in general is true of beliefs regarding death and burial. 
The souls are plural and have different functions, one always travel- 
ing for a four days’ journey to a spirit realm, having to pass an 
obstacle before safely reaching its destination. During this period 
of temporary change, acts are performed by the relatives at the 
grave and provisions are left there to aid the departing soul. A 
change has taken place in the manner of burial in the entire region 
since the early times. The elaborate rites connected with cleaning 
the bones of the dead and reburial in a special clan repository, 
which formerly characterized the Southeast, have disappeared. 
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The same is true of burial beneath the floor of the lodge. Nowa- 
days burials are made in the open and small houses are erected 
there instead. These matters evidently survived latest among the 
Choctaw and the other western members. 

Not much of the former industrial and economic life of the Gulf 
tribes has survived the changes wrought by Europeans. The 
natives led a rather sedentary life, noticeably reflected in their relig- 
ious and political culture, cultivating chiefly corn, melons, potatoes, 
beans, and tobacco, and storing them away in high cribs elevated 
on posts. Yet hunting and fishing occupied much of their time. 
The latter was carried on by poisoning the streams with certain 
roots,' so that the stupefied fish could be secured by means of bows 
and long-shafted arrows. Their only domestic animals were dogs 
which could not bark, and these were their companions on the 
hunt. Fire was produced by drilling. The pottery industry flour- 
ished, smoking pipes of clay occurred, and baskets and sieves were 
constructed of cane and splints. Feather embroidery and the art 
of weaving mantles of mulberry bark fibers were found by the first 
explorers, but have long been obsolete. In the earliest times cut- 
ting implements were made of stone. Sheet copper, however, was 
used for the manufacture of some implements and ornaments. 
Wooden ladles, mortars and pestles, and gourds were the chief 
household utensils. Houses consisted of bent poles covered with 
matting or bark in the higher inland regions, while palmetto struc- 
tures raised above the ground were found in the semitropical dis- 
tricts, like those still in use among the Florida Seminole. Some- 
times the sides were plastered with clay. Weapons were spears, 
simple bows and arrows, and clubs. The employment of the blow- 
gun in hunting, together with the use of hammocks as baby cradles 
instead of cradle-boards, a peculiar storage scaffold in one corner of 
the house, the previously mentioned method of poisoning fish, and 
evidences in ceramic art* are on the whole very suggestive of 
waves of cultural transmission into this region from the Antillean 


1A species of 7ephrosia was most commonly used. 
2 Caribbean Influence on the Prehistoric Art of the Southern States, 4m. Anthropolo- 
gist, Vu, 71, 1894. 
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or Caribbean area.' Tattooing of the body was quite generally 
practised, and from the accounts of early explorers we learn of head- 
flattening among the Natchez, Choctaw, Chickasaw, and Chitimasha, 
and the Waxhaw farther eastward. There were, no doubt, other 
tribes here which did the same. 

Information on the decorative art of the Southeast up to the 
present time comes from only one tribe, the Yuchi. Of them it 
seems to be true that geometrical designs, such as mountains, rivers, 
clouds, the milky way, snake, and centipede occur in bead embroi- 
dery. Designs of the sun and moon are also found on the rims of 
pottery used in the ceremonies of the modern Yuchi. 

In concluding this attempt to summarize some of the character- 
istics of Southeastern culture a difficulty presents itself —that of 
separating the native Indian elements of mythology from a hetero- 
geneous whole that has encumbered itself with many foreign accre- 
tions. Some positive results, however, are forthcoming. First 
mention is of the mythical animals, the cosmic creative agencies, one 
of which, the Crawfish, brings up some earth from the bottom of 
the universal watery waste. From this the present earth is formed. 
These animal beings then cause the existence of light, darkness, and 
mountains. The culture hero is usually identified with the sun. 
He is the creator of peoples and the originator of their social and 
religious culture, and apparently is the chief object of worship. 
Among the Creek tribes the culture hero is a four-fold personality, 
“The Men of Light.’”’ Myths descriptive and laudatory of the 
totemic ancestors are abundant and varied. The tricksters of the 
region are the rabbit in the whole eastern area, and the fox nearer 
the Mississippi. The tricksters are transformers only in a minor 
sense and have nothing to do with the culture hero. Some form 
of the migration legend is everywhere present so far as our material 
goes. But it is particularly characteristic of the Maskogians who 
agree in tracing their ¢erminus a quo to a point somewhere west and 
north of their former habitat. The great body of tales, however, 


‘Compare im Thurn, 4mong the Indians of Guiana (Lond., 1883), for use of 
blowpipes ( p. 246) ; houses plastered with clay in savannah regions of Guiana (p. 205) ; 
fish poisoning (p. 233), where a plant of the same genus ( 7zf/rosia) as that used by 
the Creeks and the Yuchi is employed. . 
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is centered about animal exploits and how the animals acquire their 
peculiarities. The chief incidents seem to be part of the large cate- 
gory common to nearly the whole of America, known by such 
general names as the magic flight or obstacle myth, the theft of fire, 
the foot-race between two rivals, and the origin of death as the re- 
sult of someone’s mistake. In the same class come other well- 
known elements, as the unsuccessful imitation of the host, the jour- 
ney to spirit land, the invulnerable man-eating monster, variants of 
the idea expressed in the tar-baby story, the magical increase of 
food, and finally the escape from the belly of a water monster.’ 

HACKENSACK, 

NEW JERSEY. 
' The linguistic and ethnological results of several seasons of field research among 


the tribes of the Southeast, particularly the Yuchi, will, it is hoped, be published later 
on, giving in more specific detail what is here presented in a very brief condensed form. 
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THE ADZE AND THE UNGROOVED AXE OF THE 
NEW ENGLAND INDIANS 


By CHARLES C. WILLOUGHBY 


Under the unsatisfactory term ce/t are included two distinct 
classes of stone implements —adze blades and ungrooved axe or 
hatchet blades. In the former class the cutting edge was at right 
angles to the haft, while in the latter class the edge was parallel to 
the haft. The ungrooved axe, as a rule, is readily distinguished 
from the adze by its symmetrical form (compare pl. x1 and x11). 

Ungrooved axes are distributed throughout a large portion of 
America, and are found also in many other sections of the world. 
So far as known the methods of hafting were similar in the various 
regions. In central Europe the smaller stone blades were usually 
inserted into a fore-haft of antler which was fitted to a hole or per- 
foration in the wooden haft. Antler fore-hafts were sometimes used 
by the Eskimo and probably also by other North American tribes 
for holding adze blades. The larger European stone axe blades of 
the “celt” type were set directly into the handle. This was the 
method usually followed in North America. 

Five prehistoric ungrooved axes from the Algonquian and Iro- 
quoian regions, in their original wooden hafts, are known to the 
writer. Two of these are in the National Museum, the best pre- 
served of which is from Richfield, Genessee county, Michigan, and * 
is illustrated by Wilson.’ The other is from the vicinity of Syra- 
cuse, New York. A third example is in the American Museum, 
New York City ; it was obtained from the bed of a brook at Thorn- 
dale, Dutchess county, New York.? A fourth specimen, also from 
New York, is described and figured by Beauchamp.’ The fifth ex- 
ample was found in the Ohio river opposite Elizabethtown, Hard- 
ing county, Illinois, and is preserved in the Missouri Historical 


1Thomas Wilson in Report U. S. National Museum, 1896. 
2? Figured in American Anthropologist, N. S., 1906, VIII, p. 6. 
3W. M. Beauchamp, Polished Stone Articles of the New York Aborigines, fig. 1. 
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UNGROOVED AXE BLADES OF STONE; NEW ENGLAND. ONE-THIRD NATURAL SIZE 
a, 4, h, Massachusetts: ¢ Maine; Vermont : 
bridge. 7, &, Probable Methods of Hafting 


e, New Hampshire. a-A, Peabody Museum, Cam- 
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Society’s collections. The blade of this axe is set into a hole that 
does not perforate the handle as is the case with the other specimens. 

The two methods of hafting the above axes are shown on plate 
x1, 2, &. 

Ungrooved axes were probably not uncommon among the New 
England Indians and adjacent tribes during the early colonial period. 
Champlain saw stone hatchets in general use in Massachusetts in 
1605. He says: ‘ They have no others except some few [of iron] 
which they received from the savages on the coasts of La Cadie, who 
obtain them in exchange for furs.”" Wood? refers to the shaping 
of the outside of dugout canoes with stone hatchets ; but neither of 
these writers specifies whether these implements were of the grooved 
or the ungrooved type. 

From the standpoint of a European it would seem that a wedge- 
shaped stone blade set into a hole or perforation in a comparatively 
narrow handle would not be a very serviceable implement. The 
pressure of the blade in use would seem to have a tendency to split 
the haft.- It should be borne in mind, however, that in the choice 
and use of wood, the Indians had acquired the highest knowledge 
of its natural properties and its adaptability to their simple arts. 
Handles of this form doubtless served all necessary purposes. It 
should also be remembered that in felling large trees and in gen- 
eral woodworking fire was often an important agent, stone axes and 
other implements being used to cut away the charred portion. 
Trees can be felled with stone axes without the aid of fire, as the 
writer has proved by experiment. 

Of course axes of the ungrooved variety were less serviceable 
in heavy work than those with grooves (the form used in the above 
experiment), the hafting of the latter being better suited to the 
greater strain demanded. 

The lighter ungrooved axe was probably employed both as an 
implement and a weapon. Johnson, in his History of New England 
(1654), refers probably to this form as follows: ‘ They had a small 
number of Mawhawkes [tomahawks] Hammers, which are made of 
stone, having a long pike on one side, and a hole in the handle 


| Champlain, Voyages, Prince Society, 11, p. 73. 
2William Wood, New England’s Prospect, Boynton edition, p. 96. 
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which they tye about their wrists." Gookin refers to “‘ tomahawks 
made of wood like a pole axe, with a sharpened stone fastened 
therein.”’* Williams says trees were felled with a “ stone set in a 
wooden staff.’ 

Ungrooved axe blades occur less frequently in New England 
than those of the grooved variety. They are far less common than 
adze blades. Nearly all are surface finds. They have not been 
found in the older graves, although adze blades are very common 
in them. They occur occasionally with adze blades in the shell- 
heaps, which are probably of Algonquian origin. They are usually 
made of a compact metamorphose slate of fine grain, although 
sometimes coarser stones are used in their manufacture. 

Plate x1 illustrates typical forms from various sections of New 
England, a front and side view and a cross-section of each specimen 
being given. All the blades illustrated on this plate are polished 
over their entire surface with the exception of ¢, which is polished 
near the cutting edge only. 


THE STONE-BLADED ADZE 


The stone-bladed adze reached a higher development in New 
England and the adjacent region than in other sections of America, 
and it is doubtful if in any other part of the world in so restricted 
an area a greater variety can be found. The material of which the 
New England blades are made is usually a compact altered slate of 
fine grain, although unaltered slates and a few other varieties of stone 
are occasionally used. In general, these implements were roughly 
shaped by chipping, then brought to the required form by pecking, 
only that portion near the cutting edge being ground smooth. A 
few specimens are polished over their entire surface. Blades of 
chipped flint or jasper ground to a cutting edge (pl. x11, 2) occur 
rarely, and a few of native copper have been found (pl. xu, /). 

The cutting edge of these implements varies from a straight line 
to a half-circle, corresponding in this respect to the different forms 


1 Edward Johnson, A History of New England, p. 114. 
?Gookin, Historical Collections, Mass. Hist. Coll., ist s., repr. 1859, vol. 1, p. 152. 
3 Roger Williams, Aey into the Language of America, R. 1. Hist. Coll., vol. 1, p. 
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of the modern steel chisel and gouge. Adze blades are distin- 
guished from the symmetrical ungrooved axe by their bi-sym- 
metrical form. Hafts for primitive adzes are made usually of a limb 
of a tree and the adjoining portion of a larger limb or trunk (pl. xv, 4). 
Occasionally an antler fore-haft is added. In practically all New 
England blades which are without a groove or knob to assist in hold- 
ing the lashings in place, the upper half or two-thirds is wedge- 
shaped, the more carefully formed specimens tapering uniformly 
toward the top or point farthest from the cutting edge. The reason 
for the wedge-shaped upper portion is obvious, for when lashed to 
the haft, as shown in plate x11, #, each stroke of the adze tends to 
wedge the blade more firmly to the handle. It is doubtful if the 
implements with knobs or transverse grooves were as rigid in rela- 
tion to the haft as were the better class of wedge-shaped specimens, 
In the ruder examples the upper portion is frequently roughly 
chippea and shows little or no pecking. Such specimens may have 
been inserted into a socket in the haft, as shown in plate xu, 7. The 
heavy round-topped example (pl. xiv, 7) has a nearly circular cross- 
section. The inner side, however, is somewhat flattened, and the 
cutting edge is very narrow. This is a distinct type, and is found 
principally in eastern Massachusetts. One would naturally infer 
from the shape of the upper end, which is well fitted to the hand, 
that the implement was used without a handle. Some blades of 
this type, however, have a broad shallow groove at the back for the 
haft lashing similar to that shown in plate xv, /, but broader and 
much more shallow. This fact, taken in connection with the some- 
what flattened face and tapering upper portion of the example illus- 
trated, indicates that all blades of this form were probably hafted. 

Double-edged blades are very rare. The one illustrated in plate 
xiv, g, is from Oldtown, Maine. That shown in / of the same plate 
is from Orland, Maine. These were probably hafted in the same 
manner as blades with a single edge, for they could easily be 
loosened and slipped from the lashing and reversed as occasion 
demanded. Occasionally an implement is found which apparently 
has been made over. The original edge having for some reason 
proved unsatisfactory, the blade was reversed and a new cutting 
edge was made upon the opposite end. The function of the knob, 
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transverse groove, and enlarged upper portion of a blade is of 
course to prevent slipping from the lashings when accidentally 
loosened. The various ways by which this was accomplished are 
shown in plates x1 and xv. The combination of the wedge form and 
the turned back or enlarged upper portion is shown on plate xv, a- 
d. Inthe latter specimen a portion of the face above the groove 
has been cut away to receive the haft, the lower edge of which 
rested against the ends of the slightly raised ridges upon either 
side of the groove. In some examples the upper portion has a 
groove into which the haft is fitted, the lower edge of its face resting 
against the transverse ridge thus formed*(pl. x11, a, 6, c, m). This 
assures a firmness not easily obtained by other means. 

Examples of the transverse groove as a means of securing the 
cord or thong are shown on plate x11, a—/, and plate xv, /; the 
combined groove and knobs, on plate xv, 7; and the single, double, 
and triple knob, on plate xiu, 7,4, 2 Forms similar to £ occur 
among the Indians of the Northwest coast. The example shown 
on plate xv, ¢, has four knobs, two on each side. 

In the New England adze the curvature of the cutting edge 
above a certain degree is produced by longitudinal grooving. In 
some examples this groove is very short and is produced principally 
by pecking, the lower portion only being ground (plate xv, 4-2). In 
other specimens the groove extends the entire length of the tool, as 
in plate xiv, a—c, which is an extreme type. There is a large series 
illustrated by the example shown on plate xiv, d, in which the upper 
portion of the groove is shallow, the lower half being deeper and 
broader as it approaches the cutting edge. A considerable part of 
the upper portion of the groove in such specimens was probably made 
by the grinding stone in repeatedly sharpening the implement. 

In some examples (pl. xiv, a—c) the groove forms a part of the 
original construction of the implement, but it is questionable if it had 
a function other than that common to the groove in the steel gouge, 
which is to facilitate regrinding and to allow the chips or shavings 
to pass unobstructed. In ¢, plate xiv, apparently more than half of 
the original length has been ground away in resharpening. The 
countersunk hole near the upper end of tlhe groove does not perfo- 
rate the implement. Blades with perforations (pl. x11, @) are very 
rare. The lashing was probably passed through the hole and tied. 
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While all the types illustrated on plates xii—xv were probably 
designed as adze blades, it is not improbable that some of them may 
have been used occasionally without a haft. A large “gouge” in 
the Peabody Museum at Harvard, similar to that shown on plate 
XIV, @, has upon its back a space about six inches long and half an 
inch wide which has been worn and highly polished. This was ap- 
parently produced by continued rubbing upon a hard but fine- 
grained surface such as charred wood. Only a small portion of 
the implement was subjected to this continued rubbing. The same 
effect could be produced by using the tool without a haft in hollow- 
ing wooden mortars and bowls with the aid of fire. Another im- 
plement of this class shows a similar polished surface on the lower 
portion only, below the space naturally covered by the lashings. A 
few of the very small examples not shown in the illustrations may 
have been attached to straight handles and used as chisels. 

The writer has found but few references tothe use of the stone- 
bladed adze by American tribes, although the older museums have 
good series of these implements in their original handles from the 
Eskimo and a few from the Indians of the Northwest coast. The 
superiority of the iron blade to that of stone led to its early intro- 
duction by these people. Axes were unknown among the Eskimo 
until introduced by Europeans, and the earlier trade hatchets were 
nearly all rehafted as adzes. Nelson writes that stone adzes “are 
very skilfully used by the Eskimo for hewing and surfacing logs 
and planks, although at the present time they are being displaced 
by iron and steel tools obtained from white traders. In the sashim 
on the lower Yukon a plank was seen that was made many years 
ago by use of a stone adze. It was twenty-five feet long and 
four or five inches thick. The surface bore so many marks made 
by the hacking of stone adzes that it looked as if it might have been 
cut by beavers.’’! 

Mackenzie found the primitive adze in use in the Slave and 
Dogrib region in 1789, and writes: “ Their axes [adzes] are manu- 
factured of a piece of brown or grey stone from six to eight inches 
long, and two inches thick. The inside is flat, and the outside 


| Eighteenth Report Bureau of American Ethnology, pt. 1, p. 91. 
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round and tapering to an edge, an inch wide. They are fastened by 
the middle with the flat side inwards to a handle two feet long, with 
a cord of green skin. This is the tool with which they split their 
wood, and, we believe, the only one of its kind among them.’’! 
This description would well apply as to form to the type shown in 
plate xu, 7, &. 

A few stone adzes were in use on the Northwest coast in Cook's 
time, but in that region even at this early period iron had to a great 
extent supplanted stone for edged tools. I know of no reference 
by early writers to the use of the stone adze by the New England 
tribes. It was, however, used by the Algonquians of this region in 
prehistoric times, and is found in small numbers in their shell-heaps. 

It is doubtful if the adze was used to any great extent by these 
Indians within the historic period, or that stone blades were replaced 
by those of iron, as they would have been had these implements 
been common. Nearly all blades with projections or transverse 
grooves for securing the lashings are surface finds, and practically 
all types from the simple straight-edged form to the elaborately 
finished grooved “gouge’”’ are found under these conditions, which of 
course furnish little data as to the relative age of the various forms. 

Adze blades are rarely if ever found in graves of the historic 
New England Indians. Blades with straight or slightly curved 
edges are found in limited numbers in the shell-heaps. Those of 
the gouge type rarely if ever occur in these heaps, nor does the 
writer know of an instance of the knobbed or transverse-grooved 
forms having been found in them. Artifacts in general and espe- 
cially the potsherds from the shell-heaps indicate strongly that 
these refuse piles are of Algonquian origin. In the Whaleback 
mound at Darmariscotta, Maine, one of the largest shell mounds 
in New England, no essential difference is noticeable between the 
potsherds found in the upper layers and those taken from a depth 
of ten or twelve feet. The shell-heaps in general testify that New 
England was occupied by Algonquian tribes for a very long period. 

The ancient burial places in the lower Penobscot region ex- 
plored by the writer in 1892-1894? contained a large series of adze 

' Voyages, quarto ed., p. 38. 


2 Willoughby, Prehistoric Burial Places in Maine, Peabody Museum Papers, vol. 1, 
no. 6. 
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blades. In nearly every grave had also been placed one or more 
pear-shaped pendants and a set of fire stones (pyrites). The latter 
had undergone chemical change and left spots of iron oxide upon 
the blades which lay in contact with them. Finely polished slate 
projectile points also accompanied many of the burials. All bones 
had become wholly disintegrated. A considerable number of these 
graves were very shallow. Similar cemeteries occur in various sec- 
tions of Maine, and a large number of implements have been turned 
out by the plow. No pottery has been taken from these ancient 
graves. The characteristic forms of polished slate points and cer- 
tain types of gouge-shaped blades obtained from these cemeteries 
seem to be confined to northern New England, New Brunswick, 
Nova Scotia (?), and Newfoundland. These peculiar forms are not 
found in the shell-heaps. Evidence is accumulating which seems to 
indicate that the above burials may be pre-Algonquian. A series 
of implements collected for the Peabody Museum during the last 
summer by Mr Owen Bryant at Notre Dame bay, Newfoundland, 
the heart of the historic Beothuk region, strengthens this theory. 

From the results of the exploration of the ancient burial places 
at Bucksport and at Orland, Maine, considerable can be learned of 
the relative number, sizes, and types of adzes apparently owned by 
individuals. From one to seven blades were taken from each of 
thirty-two of the fifty or more graves explored. In several in- 
stances but one blade was found in a grave and there seems to have 
been no uniform choice as to form in such cases. Some were large 
with slightly curved cutting edge, others of medium size or small, 
both the straight edged and the curved gouge forms being repre- 
sented. ‘ 

When two implements of a class were owned by an individual, 
in two instances the pair consisted of a large and a small blade of 
the gouge type. In the third instance the grave contained two 
blades with a straight edge, and in the fourth the pair consisted of 
a blade of each type. 

In each of the three cases where four blades were found in a 
grave, two were of the gouge form and two had the straighter cut- 
ting edge. Two graves contained six blades each. From the first 
were taken four of the gouge form and two of the straighter edged 
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type, while from the second grave four of the straight edge type 
and two of the gouge form were taken. In the grave having seven 
blades but one was of the grooved or gouge type. 

It is evident from the above burials that at this period of the 
prehistoric culture of the New England tribes the adze was a very 
common and necessary tool, and that two or more of different sizes 
and of both types with varying degrees of edge curvature were 
often the property of a single individual. 

None of the blades from these burial places had a transverse 
groove or dorsal knob to aid in attachment to hafts. Blades having 
grooves or knobs for this purpose, although occurring in Maine, are 
more common in central and southern New England. 

It seems that the ungrooved axe, although never a very common 
implement, was used by the Indians of New England in historic and 
later prehistoric times, but was unknown to the early inhabitants of 
this region, and while the adze was a common tool among the 
earliest tribes of which we have knowledge it was less common 
in the later prehistoric period, and its use in historic times, while 
probable, is uncertain. 

Among historic American tribes generally the adze was used 
principally for woodworking. In the plains region however a small 
antler-hafted adze with a short iron blade set at right angles to the 
handle was employed in skin-dressing. It is probable that the 
primitive stone adze was also primarily a woodworking implement, 
although certain forms may have been used in dressing skins. 

The historic and proto-historic tribes of New England were not 
extensive -artificers of wood. In the construction of the larger 
objects, such as bowls, platters, mortars, and dugout canoes, the 
adze would be a useful but not an indispensable tool. The Indians 
of this region employed to a limited extent boards or planks in the 
construction of platforms and beds, and in the manufacture of cradles 
and similar objects. It is very probable that some of them were 
faced. Planks were also sometimes used for lining or partially lin- 
ing graves. 

In cutting logs into various lengths for the construction of 
dugouts, mortars, bowls, etc., and for palisades and puncheons in 
fort building, certain types of the stone adze would be most useful. 
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The writer’s experiments in woodworking with these implements 
have shown that the heavy narrow-edged forms illustrated on plate 
xl, a, 6, and on plate are especially adapted to this work. 
That they were made for heavy work is obvious, the great weight 
of these implements adding force to the blow. The cutting edge is 
very narrow, and the angle of the converging sides which produce 
the edge is great, to prevent breakage in use. A log can be cut in 
two with this type of adze, even without the aid of fire, by making 
two transverse grooves two or three inches deep a few inches apart 
and splitting off the intervening wood with wedges. _ By alternately 
grooving, and removing the wood between the grooves, the work 
can be done more rapidly than one would suppose. This method 
of wood cutting was practised by the Indians of the Northwest coast 
even after the introduction of iron blades. The straight or slightly 
curved edged blades of the types shown on plate x11 would be very 
serviceable in hollowing out dugout canoes, dressing down planks, 
and in work of a similar nature if used in connection with fire. 

The lighter and more delicate implements of the gouge type, 
similar to most of those represented on plates xiv and xv, are not 
suitable for heavy work but are well adapted to working charred 
wood, and some of them would be serviceable in skin-dressing, 
although it is doubtful if they were extensively used for this pur- 
pose. For removing fat from skins the Labrador Eskimo occasion- 
ally use a gouge-shaped tool, the lower portion of which is of tin 
curved and attached to a short wooden handle, the form of the im- 
plement being similar to the blade shown on plate xv, 4. It seems 
however that this is a modern invention and in no way connected 
with the ancient stone blade. . 

Among the best examples of woodworking that have survived 
among the Algonquians are the wooden bowls wrought from the 
knotty portions of the maple. Some of the finer examples are not 
surpassed in durability or good workmanship by any similar uten- 
sils. These were formerly shaped by burning and scraping. In the 
construction of these and similar objects the more delicate gouge- 
shaped blades would be most serviceable. 

The locality most nearly approaching New England and the 
adjacent territory in the development of the adze is the Northwest 
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coast region among tribes of expert woodworkers. Some of the 
blades of the Haida and the Tlingit have knobs or lateral grooves 
for securing the lashings and closely approach the Eastern forms, 
but the development of this implement on the Pacific coast was far 
behind that of the East. 

The old adage, “‘ The workman is known by his tools,” may 
not hold true under primitive conditions. Nevertheless the high 
development of the adze in the East seems to indicate that the early 
prehistoric people of New England had reached a far higher degree 
of excellency in woodworking than our knowledge of the later 
tribes would indicate. It is not at all improbable that the exten- 
sive peat bogs which dot New England and which before many 
years will be worked for fuel may yet reveal examples of this 
earlier handicraft in wood. 
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THE ALLIGATOR AS A PLASTIC DECORATIVE MOTIVE 
IN CERTAIN COSTA RICAN POTTERY 


By C. V. HARTMAN 


In Professor W. H. Holmes’ work, Ancient Art of the Province 
of Chirigui, the most interesting and instructive chapter is that 
devoted to the class of objects in clay which he has designated the 
“alligator group of ware.’”’ The alligator in this ware occurs usually 
as an ornament painted in red or black. The designs range from the 
rather realistic to the most highly conventionalized representations 
of the animal. A small number of these vessels are modeled to 
resemble in form this same reptile. The group is described “as 
composed chiefly of bottle-shaped vases with globular bodies and 
short, wide necks. Beside these vases there is a limited series of 
unusual forms, and a few pieces exhibit unique figures. Handles 
are rare, and legs are usually not of especial interest as they are 
plain cones or at most but rude imitations of the legs of animals. 
Shallow vessels are invariably mounted upon tripods, and a few of 
the deeper forms are so equipped. Usually the sizes are rather 
small, but we can occasionally observe a bottle having the capacity 
of a gallon or more.” 

Through exchange the Carnegie Museum recently obtained 
from Dr George Grant MacCurdy, of the Yale University Museum, 
a collection of alligator ware from Chiriqui, which formed a part of 
Professor O. C. Marsh's collection from this province. This acqui- 
sition induced me to make comparison with some new material, 
which I personally obtained in excavations on the highlands of 
Costa Rica during the year 1903, and in which the alligator as a 
decorative motive plays a dominant role. Nowhere else in Costa 
Rica has the supremacy of the alligator design over all other orna- 
ments of a zoodmorphic character come into evidence as in the 
ware here concerned. This ware, which belongs to an ancient 
culture in several respects different from the one typical of the com- 
mon stone-cist burials of the highlands and the Atlantic coast, as 
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described in my Archeological Researches in Costa Rica, has hitherto 
been observed only within a limited area near San José, the capital, 
and in one or two localities on the Pacific coast. In these places 
however considerable variation in the artistic treatment of the alli- 
gator occurs. 

As one of the forthcoming memoirs of the Carnegie Museum 
will furnish fuller information respecting these burial-grounds and 
their contents, I will here limit myself to a few general remarks 
about them and to the presentation of a brief preliminary review of 
the most characteristic forms of alligator ware here found. 

The contrast between the Chiriquian group of alligator ware and 
that of Costa Rica may first be emphasized by the statement that 
the latter is exclusively the product of the plastic art of the potter, 
all the alligator designs being executed in clay, either in relief or as 
incised ornaments on the vessels, and are never painted; while in 
the Chiriquian group this class of ornaments is always painted. 

Even during my first excavations in Costa Rica I discovered, 
in the burial-ground of Orosi, on the highlands, a few scattered 
fragments of clay vessels which were not only of different clay but 
showed ornamental features not represented in any of the vessels of 
the same or of other sites then examined. These are figured on 
plate 51, figs. 4-6; plate 62, figs. 5, 6, etc., of my Archeological 
Researches in Costa Rica. I could not at that time determine the 
origin of this class of ware; only after my return to Costa Rica 
some years later did my inquiries amongst the natives finally lead 
to the finding of its source. The collections which I thus secured for 
the Carnegie Museum were obtained almost exclusively from two 
small cemeteries not very far from San José. Unfortunately for the 
prosecution of more detailed and systematic work, the burial-ground 
in each place was situated in an old but still productive coffee planta- 
tion, and only narrow trenches could be dug in the open rows 
between the trees without endangering the roots, consequently it 
was impossible to prepare accurate maps of the cemeteries or to 
locate and record the finds in the most desirable manner. The 
open fields and meadows of the neighborhood were searched in vain 
for traces of similar burials. i 

No stone circles or other surface signs marked the place of these 
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burial-grounds ; only fragments of pottery exposed by the rains led 
to their discovery. After excavating to the depth of from two to 
four feet large broken tripod vases were found in extraordinarily 
large numbers scattered in the greatest confusion through the soil 
and often occurring in heaps. They had apparently been purposely 
broken over the burials, which were met with lower down. Over 
a very small area in each place thousands of these large tripod 
vases were found, but only three specimens, of which two are 
here figured (pl. xvi, figs. 1, 2), had escaped the general destruction 
and were preserved entire. At the depth of from four to seven feet 
occurred other vessels, which were of the same kind of clay and 
manufacture, but different in form. These were globular pots and 
hemispherical bowls, nearly all of which were well preserved and 
found in an upright position, apparently having been deposited with 
the dead. No trace of bone however was met with in these burials. 
No stone cists of any kind had served as graves, and neither by 
means of the color nor of the consistency of the soil could the out- 
lines of graves be traced. The deposited objects were the only 
signs left of the burials. Some stone implements, consisting of celts 
and a few clubs, the latter plainly of Nicoyan origin, were found 
with the urns. 

All the clay vessels of these burial-grounds are of decidedly 
homogeneous character, being manufactured of a peculiar coarse 
clay, and are distinguishable from all other highland ware by their 
thickness as well as by means of certain peculiar features of the 
ornamentation. Nearly all other ware of the Costa Rican burial- 
grounds appears delicate and thin compared with this class of ware, 
which I would designate, by way of distinction, as ‘ Curridabat 
ware,” after the name of the ancient Indian village in the vicinity of 
which it was first discovered. The vessels are rather limited in 
variety of forms, there being practically only three occurring in any 
great numbers, namely those mentioned above. The relief and 
incised ornaments are executed with great skill and taste, and will 
later be described. Only a few painted vessels — mostly small red 
bowls with painted designs in black — were found. These designs 
were all purely geometrical and were applied only to the inside of 
the vessels. These painted vessels are interesting as being the only 
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genuine examples I have yet seen from Costa Rica showing the 
method of decoration which Professor Holmes has described for the 
vessels of “the lost-color group.” ' 

By far the greater proportion of the large tripod vases of the 
surface layer, roughly estimated at about ninety percent, are almost 
devoid of ornaments. The body of the vessel consists of a semi- 
globular lower portion and a high cylindrical upper portion often — 
encircled by two elevated ridges. The rim is more or less curved. 
The legs, which extend from the shoulder of the globular portion, are 
abnormally high, cylindrical to conical, hollow, and provided with a 
prolongation extending from the shoulder and representing a head, 
as is seen plainly in the realistic zo6morphic specimens. A peculiar 
feature of the large vases of this locality is that in all the specimens 
observed each leg is provided with only one longitudinal slit, while 
in similar vessels from other parts of Costa Rica as a rule there 
always are two opposing slits, one on each side. Legs of some of 
the smaller vessels of Curridabat ware instead of the slits some- 
times show two longitudinal rows of circular holes, a peculiarity 
observed also in related ware from the Pacific coast. Each leg 
contains from one to several rattling clay pellets. All these large 
tripod vessels are red in color and are hardly ever embellished with 
painted designs. 

Of the broken tripod vessels exhumed by my men, several hun- 
dred specimens were decorated with plastic ornaments of zoomor- 
phic character or derivation, but only a very few bear anthropo- 
morphic designs. 

Roughly estimated, some eighty percent of these decorated 
vases may be classified as alligator vessels, being adorned with or- 
naments derived from the alligator or from parts of its body. The 
remainder of the decorated vases show representations of serpents, 
usually realistically rendered ; of birds (toucans) with very large 
beaks ; and, though very sparingly, of a few other animal and even 
of human forms. Conspicuous by their absence in the Curridabat 
ware, hitherto observed by me, are several animals which play an 


'The negative form of painting illustrated in plate 45, fig. 1, of Archeological 
Researches in Costa Rica was produced, as later observation has shown, in a manner differ- 
ent from that of the Chiriquian ‘‘lost-color group.”’ 
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important role in the ornamentation of the clay vessels found in the 
stone-cist burials, as the jaguar, the antbear (?), the armadillo, and 
the frog. By reason of the ever characteristic renderings of the 
alligator in this ware and of the fact that it exhibits so few other 
animal types, the task of distinguishing and recording the various 
modifications of the alligator ornaments becomes comparatively 
simple. In the pottery of the stone-cist burials, on the other hand, 
in which the number of animal types is considerable and in which 
they often intermingle and merge one into another, it is usually 
difficult to trace with certainty all of the many variants or trans- 
formations of any special animal form. 

It is the abnormally large legs of the tripod vases of the surface 
layer that furnish by far the most important and instructive ma- 
terial for a study of the alligator motives. These legs are either 
made to embody alligators, which is the usual way, or they are 
adorned with more or less realistic relief representations of the 
animal. 

Plate xvi, fig. 1, 2, illustrate typical specimens of the alligator 
vases of Curridabat. In figure 1 the animal’s long, tapering body, 
serving as the leg of the vessel, is plain, with the exception of a 
portion of the back and the head, which are conspicuously adorned 
with rows of scutes or spikes. The animal’s head extends upward 
from the shoulder of the vessel, and shows the long mouth with its 
rows of teeth represented by small circular indentations. The eyes 
are formed by circular pellets each with a round depression in the 
center. Only the front legs of the animal are represented. In figure 
2 the slightly curved upper main portion of the alligator’s body is 
separated from the leg of the vase, only the ridge-like tail being 
united with the latter. The back is decorated with two parallel 
rows of scutes, consisting of small pellets placed edgewise. 

Plate xvii illustrates a number of typical legs of the alligator 
vases of this class of ware, and plate x1x shows a few specimens of 
similar legs of tripod vases from the Pacific coast, which display 
somewhat different characters in their ornamentation. 

As frequently observed in zo6morphic ornaments, it is as a rule 
some one of the less important features — some rudimentary but 
characteristic organ —that is best preserved in all the more or less 
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conventionalized renderings of the animal and which thus serves as 
a clue for tracing the original type. 

The feature of the alligator ware of Curridabat that the modeler 
has emphasized above all others — the one which survives-with the 
greatest persistency, as is plainly illustrated by the collection made 
— is the scute or scale ornamentation of the alligator’s back. This 
character as a rule is represented by three, sometimes by two, par- 
allel rows of pellets, and finally by a single row. These rows con- 
sist of a number of detached small pellets or spikes of various 
forms, or of punctuated strings, or simply by serrated, incised, or 
even plain ridges. 

In the painted conventionalized renderings of the alligator in 
the Chiriqui ware the prominence of the scute ornamentation of the 
back is just as pronounced as in the ware here described ; but an- 
other feature just as characteristic of the Chiriqui alligator in art — 
the upturned snout —is entirely lacking in the Curridabat forms. 

In the Curridabat ware the scute ornamentation is not confined 
to the back of the more or less realistic animal representations, i. e., 
to the legs of the vases, but, as is illustrated in plates xvii and xvi1l, 
becomes an important motive in the purely geometrical decoration 
of the bodies of the vessels. Pellets identical in shape with those of 
the alligator scutes are most frequently employed in the Curridabat 
ware as material for forming geometrical combinations — various 
simple patterns in low relief on the shoulder or cylindrical neck of 
the vessel. Ina similar manner pieces of punctuated strings are 
usually applied in pairs for ornamenting the shoulder of globular 
vessels. From the observation of a large series of vessels at hand, 
the derivation of the elements of the symbolic, geometrical designs 
from the scute feature is quite evident. The limited space of the 
present paper permits the reproduction of only a few typical ex- 
amples. The collection contains a large number of similar forms, 
and many others showing intermediate links. 

Of the pellets representing the scutes there are three main 
variants: (1) The plain pellet, in form circular, oval, or triangular, 
often placed edgewise (see pl. xvi, figs. 1, 2; pl. xvul, figs. 1, 2, 4, 
6, 8; pl. xvi, figs. 2, 7, 12; pl. xx, fig. 6); (2) the incised pellet, 
usually oval (see pl. xix, figs. 1, 3; and pl. xx, fig. 5); firtally (3) the 
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circular pellet, with a hole in the center or a ring-shaped incision 
(see pl. xvi, figs. 3, 7; pl. x1x, fig. 2; pl. xx, figs. 1, 2). Indented 
ring-shaped marks are also employed to represent the eyes, as 
shown in several of the specimens illustrated. 

When (as in pl. xx, fig. 5) the incised, oval pellets are placed 
rather close to one another in a single row, a natural step is taken 
toward the punctuated string, a variant serving the same purpose 
but produced with less labor and consequently frequently employed 
(see pl. xix, fig. 6; pl. xx, figs. 7, 9, 10)." 

The rows of pellets, or the punctuated string, is also very often 
supplanted by ridges, all of which may be serrated (as in pl. xvin, 
figs. 3, 14), or only the outer two may be serrated, the central 
being plain (as in pl. xvin, fig. 4), or the serrations may be entirely 
lacking and all the ridges left plain (as in figs. 5 and 11 of the same 
plate). Only through the presence of transitional forms may this 
strange form be traced back tothe alligator. In pl. xvii, figs. 6, 10, 
13, and pl. xx, fig. 4, merely a row of cross incisions or impressions 
indicate the rows of scutes. In the rather realistic representation 
shown in pl. xvi, fig. 1, the body is entirely devoid of scute marks. 

Amongst the pottery of the stone-cist graves of the highlands 
and of the Atlantic coast there occurs a considerable number of 
tripod vases and bowls, varying in shape, but mostly very small, 
which are copiously embellished with ornaments in low relief. 
Undoubtedly the most characteristic of these ornaments consist of 
pieces of punctuated strings, usually occurring in pairs. This string 
ornamentation is used for filling empty spaces on the shoulders of 
the vessels ; it appears not only on vessels with legs in the shape of 
small lizards, yet which probably represent alligators, but also on 
vessels with other animal and even human features represented by 
the legs. This peculiar string ornamentation in most cases has its 
origin in the scute rows of the alligator’s back. But it was after the 
Curridabat ware, with its rich and instructive series of alligator 
ornaments in all stages of development, had imparted its lesson of 
the high importance attached by the native artist to this special 
feature, that the origin and meaning of the string ornamentation of 


‘The last three vessels do not belong to the Curridabat ware, but to the typical 
stone-cist ware of the highlands. 
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the stone-cist ware became apparent. Plate xx, figs. 7, 9, and 10, 
exhibit specimens from stone-cist graves on Irazu, and in Arch- 
@ological Researches in Costa Rica there are many more examples. 

A large group of the Curridabat vessels shows, instead of the 
low-relief patterns of attached scutes, simply incised designs, usually 
made up of small circular impressions or punctures which take the 
place of the ring-shaped pellets (see pl. xvii, fig. 5; pl. xx, figs. 
3, 8). 

A peculiarity of the Curridabat alligator form is the abnormal 
prolongation of the usually scute- or spike-covered portion of the 
upper jaw, which often extends to the double length of the lower 
jaw and then generally is slightly bent downward. In many speci- 
mens, as in plate xvi, figs. 3, 4, 5, this extended upper jaw finally 
is the only part of the head represented. A rather unique feature ot 
this prolonged thin jaw is the heavy string of clay which, from be- 
low, serves to strengthen and keep it in position. Plate xvi, figs. 
8, 9, show the under or rear sides of figs. 3 and 4. 

The alligator form from the Pacific coast — the handle of a vase 
cover illustrated in plate x1x, fig. 5 —shows a rather realistic repre- 
sentation of the reptile with the large front teeth rendered and with 
the back and tail covered with three rows of scutes. 

A small number of the incised geometrical designs of the Curri- 
dabat ware probably had their origin in another animal motive, 
namely, the serpent, which here is represented with scale marks, 
sometimes detached from the body. But as serpent vases are very 
rare, being outnumbered a hundred to one by the alligator vessels, 
the geometrical patterns derived from the former also undoubtedly 
are very few. 

CARNEGIE MUSEUM, 

PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA. 
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ABORIGINAL ANTIQUITIES IN SAINT KITTS AND 
NEVIS 


By C. W. BRANCH 


INTRODUCTIQN 


The islands of St Kitts, or St Christopher, and Nevis, in the 
Lesser Antilles, though very small, are singularly rich in traces of 
Indian occupancy. St Kitts, we may infer from the name given it by 
the Caribs — Llamuiga, said to mean ‘the fertile, —- was a favorite 
resort of those Indians. 

At their discovery by the Spaniards the Lesser Antilles were all 
inhabited by the warlike Caribs, who remained in possession until 
displaced by the English and French settlers in the seventeenth cen- 
tury. Whatever may have been the origin of these Indians, there 
is no doubt that they must have displaced others in turn. This 
may be inferred from the analogy of all other races of whom the 
history is known, from their own traditions, and perhaps from the 
curious fact of their having two languages spoken by the men and 
the women respectively. We may therefore take it for granted that 
the traces found may represent successive occupancy by at least 
two different peoples. Mr im Thurn, in British Guiana, has been 
able in some instances to distinguish the relics of the late-coming 
Caribs from those of the aborigines ; but nowhere in the West 
Indies has such a segregation yet been found possible. 

The study of specimens from the Lesser Antilles has been 
limited almost to the Guesde collection’ and the objects described 
by Mr im Thurn.? More careful search will reveal the shell imple- 
ments and ornaments, the pottery, and the burials in these islands ; 
and no doubt as investigations are continued the history and rela- 
tions of the tribes will in time be determined. The writer hopes 


'O. T. Mason, The Guesde Collection of Antiquities, Smithsonian Report for 1884, 
Washington, 1885. 
2 West Indian Stone Implements, Zimehri, vols. 1, U1, 11. 
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that the facts collected by him, which are new as regards these two 
islands, will be accepted as of sufficient importance in themselves, 
although he may not attempt to offer any explanation of their 
origin. 

In St Kitts and Nevis, as in every other West Indian island, 
stone implements have been found ever since their settlement by 
Europeans, and as the memory of the Indians died out, their origin 
was attributed to the agency of thunder. This curious piece of 
folklore, which seems to be universal where the stone-age has been 
forgotten, has aroused the indignation of Mr im Thurn, though 
treated more philosophicaily by Stevens. No large collection of 
these stones has been made, unless we except that of Mr E. Con- 
nell of Nevis, which is here included. Very many specimens 
have become dispersed, some no doubt to find their way into 
museums, there to be attributed to wrong localities and so still 
more to entangle the already difficult problems in the ethnology 
of the West Indies. 

Four pictured rocks have long been known in St Kitts. Years 
ago the writer picked up a conch-shell celt, which was the first 
known from St Kitts; but many such have since been found. In 
1895 a laborer directed the attention of Mr Philip Todd to some 
bones and fragments of pottery in a gut-side at West-farm, St Kitts. 
These were presented to Dr W. J. Branch and noted in Nature. 
In 1896, as the result of long-continued search over the island, 
the writer observed a kitchen-midden at Stone-fort, and subsequently 
has located similar deposits at five other places in St Kitts. In 1897, 
while the “ picture stone” at Hart’s bay was being photographed, 
another etched rock was found near by. During a few weeks’ stay 
in Nevis in 1897, the writer located two middens and recovered a 
few specimens from them. 

By the kindness of Mr Connell the description and photographs 
of the stone implements appearing in this paper are taken chiefly 
from local specimens in his collection. 

The work of systematic excavation in the middens has not yet 
been undertaken, but in the course of frequent visits, when the 
author conducted some desultory digging, a number of pottery 
fragments and a few shell objects were collected. 
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STONE OBJECTS 

Form and character. — All the specimens here described were 
found on the surface, and with few exceptions bear only a vague 
record of locality. They are characterized by their symmetry of 
form and careful finish, but on the whole they do not show the com- 
plexity of design and high degree of polish seen in museum speci- 
mens. As already intimated, only the finest specimens are usually 
collected and find their way to the museums. In the Connell col- 
lection, and also in that of Dr W. J. Branch, there are a large 
number of simple forms, fashioned from coarse stone as neatly as 
the material will allow, indicating that the usual working tools 
were not elaborately made. 

Mullers and Rubbers. — Mr im Thurn, though at first opposed to 
the idea that the Indians of the islands used maize,' admits later that 
such may have been the case. Robertson? criticizes the statement 
of Acosta that maize, though cultivated on the continent, was not 
known to the islanders, and in support of his criticism cites Peter 
Martyr, Gomara, and Oviedo on the use of maize in the West Indies 
at the time of their discovery. 

The extraordinary number of implements of the grinding class 
found in these two islands show that they were in constant requi- 
sition for preparing maize ; no grinding of paint or even of clay for 
pottery could have demanded such a number of tools. Cassava, the 
chief food of the Carib according to the early writers,* does not 
require pounding, nor is it best prepared by such treatment. - The 
use of maize only seems to explain the occurrence of such a large 
number of mullers. The small specimens were no doubt used for 
grinding colors and condiments. The mullers vary greatly in form ; 
indeed scarcely any two are identical in size and shape, although 
they are similiar in being made of coarse stone, generally the softer 
varieties of the usual andesite of the islands being employed. 

The simplest type of muller is the conical variety, which may be 
ovoid with a pointed apex, or straight-sided, the latter being some- 
times flat at the apex. In section the tools of this type may be 


1 West Indian Stone Implements, op cit., pt. 1. 
2 History of America, vol 11, note 32. 
3]. Davies, History of the Caribby Islands. 
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circular or elliptical. The most ovoid specimens have usually a 
shallow depression in the center of the base. Common examples 
are figured on plate xx1, 4, 6, 7, 8,9, and 10. Some of the elongate 
specimens are compressed toward the base, and appear to have been 
large celts adapted for use as pestles after the edge had become 
worn down. No. 5 of the same plate is almost cylindrical. Plate 
xxl, 8, of hard black stone, has an oblique concave base, and 
was probably used for smoothing other stone objects. 

The first departure from this simple conical shape is a slight con- 
striction near the apex, which, in the specimens illustrated (pl. 
XXI, 1, 2, 3), are truncated and narrow. The first of these shows 
the beginning of the next stage, the expansion of the base. 

The third type is shown in plate xx1, figs. 26-29, 31, 32. These 
are all characterized by a more or less expanded base. In section 
they are elongate elliptical, except that shown in figure 32 of the 
plate which was circular, but is broken. The conical apex may be 
acute or truncated, as in the first or simplest type. The base is 
usually very convex, especially in its long axis. Figure 31 of this 
plate is a curious little object of this class with an exaggerated base. 
It is difficult to say to what use the specimen shown in figure 30 
could have been put; it is less than an inch thick at the base and 
has a very thin awkward handle. 

In the fourth type the apex as well as the base is expanded in 
order to afford a better grip. Plate xx1, 19-21, 24, and 25, illustrate 
this form. In figure 21 the expansion of the base has been removed, 
probably after the implement was broken, so as to restore the 
symmetry. 

The two objects shown in plate xx1, 22, 23, represent a somewhat 
rare type in which the apex and the base are equal, giving the im- 
plements somewhat the shape of a dumb-bell. This probably has its 
prototype in the cylindrical form shown in No. 5 of the same plate. 

A rare form of muller, having the conical apex curled over either 
laterally or longitudinally, is seen in plate xx11, 1, 2, 6, and 10. 

Hammerstones.— This form of implement includes some care- 
fully worked specimens resembling the third and fourth types of 
mullers ; they are too short to hold in the hand, but are admirably 
adapted for hafting (pl. xx1, 11, 12, 13,°14, 16). Like most of the 
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muller class of implements these are made of coarse-grain stone, and 
perhaps were used as maces or club-heads. Water-worn pebbies of 
dense hard stone, grooved by pecking, are represented in plate xx1, 
17,18. The latter specimen has the groove only half-way around. 
Otherwise these hammerstones are not worked. 

Celts. — Included under this head are the petaloid and Scandi- 
navian types of celt, and wedges. With one exception they are all 
of hard stone and are finely polished. Some of the smaller ones 
(pl. xxl, 7, 14, 15) bear on the apex evident marks of battering, 
showing their use as wedges, while others, being thicker at the apex, 
are of decided wedge shape (pl. xxi, 9, 10). In addition to the 
usual curved edge, some of the larger celts have a small beveled 
edge at the apex (pl. xxi, 17). The exception noted above as 
being of soft stone is shown in figure 1 of the same plate, and was 
found by Mr W. Maynard at New River, in Nevis, while trenching 
to lay a pipe. The writer subsequently found the place to bea 
midden. This celt is of the Scandinavian type, unusual in stone in 
St Kitts and Nevis, although common in shell ; it is of sandstone, 
incapable of being polished and rather soft, one would think, for 
cutting wood. Mr im Thurn is of opinion that objects of this type 
in the West Indies were intended for weapons and not for tools. 

Hatchets. — Mr im Thurn objects to the term axe as applied to 
stone, and divides implements of this general type into adzes, 
wedges, and battle-axes. There is, however, abundant testimony 
by early travelers that savages did use stone axes to fell trees, etc. 
He considers that the broad blades (pl. xxi, 15 ; pl. xxi, 7; and pl. 
XXIII, 19, 20) are adzes and were used for hollowing out tree-trunks 
after the wood had been charred. But these tools are not usu- 
ally made of such hard stone as the petaloid celts and consequently 
are less suited for cutting wood than for chopping flesh ; besides, 
these broad hatchet blades are, in form, the most elaborate of all 
the implements, and are often decorated with a degree of care that 
is far more likely to be bestowed upon weapons than on mere tools 
meant for everyday use. That many celts were used also as weapons 
is more than likely, while on the other hand the hatchet blades 
(pl. xxi, 15; pl. xxu, 7) are extremely blunted, so that even if 
originally intended for use as weapons they must have been put to 
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more commonplace use on occasion. A fine blade of simple form 
and with two side nicks, from St Kitts, is figured in im Thurn’s 
West Indian Stone Implements (plate vin, 6). 

Other stone objects. — Plate xxi, 4, represents a beautiful little 
blade of hard dense stone, 8 % inches long, three-fourths of an inch 
broad, and three-eighths of an inch thick, pointed at both ends and 
carefully smoothed though not polished. It is almost too brittle 
for use as a weapon, for since being in the collection it was acci- 
dentally broken by a slight blow ; nevertheless, protected for most 
of its length in a hilt of soft wood or hide bound on wet, it may 
have served the purpose of a dagger. A somewhat similar but 
larger object is figured by Mr Duerden,' and a specimen identical 
in form with the one from Jamaica is in the collections of the Cana- 
dian Institute.? 

Plate xx, 18, shows a sickle-shape cutting implement, with 
keen edges at the extreme tip of the smaller end and at the convex 
margin of the larger end. It may be grasped comfortably at the 
middle. For skinning and cutting up human flesh this implement 
would have proved very convenient. 

Plate xxul, 3, shows a roughly shaped object, without any at- 
tempt at finish, provided with a curved groove along the face of 
the base. It was probably used for smoothing or sharpening other 
stone and shell implements. 

Figure 5 of plate xxu, from St Kitts, is of whitish sedimentary 
rock, different from anything known on the two islands. It has a 
groove along the thicker straight margin and pits for the fingers 
on the sides. It may have been intended for smoothing arrow- 
shafts or other woodwork. 

Plate xx111, 21, is apparently half of one of the objects vaguely 
known as “banner-stones,” this one perhaps having been of the 
“‘butterfly-stone” shape. An attempt at ornamentation has been 
made by pecking the smoothed surface so as to produce a pattern 


by contrast. This style of work is seen on some elaborate hatchet 
heads from other islands.* 


1 Indian Remains in Jamaica, fig. 8. 
2 Report for 1897. 
3See West Indian Stone Implements, op. cit. 
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Plate xxi11, 22, 23, illustrate amulets or charms. It has been sug- 
gested that the former represents a vulva, but until more definite 
evidence of the existence of phallic customs or rites in the West 
Indies is adduced, we must be content to regard it, like figure 23, as 
an amulet of unknown signification. The perforation in each of 
these cases was produced by rubbing a groove on each side till they 
met, and not by drilling. Figure 24 of the same plate exhibits a 
bulky crescentic object of considerable thickness. Its function is 
not known, unless it be an unusual form of rubber or grinder. 

Plate xxi, 25, shows a coarse, much-worn mortar from Nevis. 
Plate xxl, 9, is a beautiful little oval mortar or stone bowl in the 
possession of Mrs Huggins. On the near end may be seen a neatly 
drilled hole; at the opposite end the edge is deficient. Mr im 
Thurn figures a tiny mortar from St Kitts. With respect to the 
holes in the Nevis mortar, there can be no doubt that they were 
drilled. There is an oval stone mortar from St Barts, similar to 
this one, but without the holes, in the possession of Dr W. J. 
Branch. In the Connell collection there is a stone 
“sinker” from Nevis neatly perforated at the small ——— 
end by drilling from opposite sides. 

Figure 21 illustrates a rather remarkable object 
of somewhat coarse-grained black stone, found by 
a fisherman ‘in Nevis in 1897 under a shore-cliff 
where the earth falls from time to time. This im- 
plement, or whatever it is, for we can form no idea 
of its meaning, is 9 % inches long by 4 inches acros$ s 
the head. The butt is an inch and a fourth in diam- 
eter and cut square with the sides. The head is _ F!6- 2!-—Prob- 
set somewhat obliquely to the shaft, and is nearly re ee 
triangular in section; the upper edge is not sharp. 

At the Two-mile Hill midden there was found a fragment of an 
object made of soft sedimentary rock; it is a corner of a thin 
plate, three-sixteenths of an inch thick and slightly concave. Such 
a tool may have been used to smooth the surface of pottery before 
drying. 

From the surface of the St Johns midden was procured a frag- 
ment of a baking slab of stone resembling the baking tiles of which 


stone, from Nevis. 
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numerous fragments were seen at the same spot. Originally the 
slab must have been circular, about two feet across, three-fourths of 
an inch thick in the middle, and an inch and three-fourths at the 
edge. 

Half of a biconcave, elongate, oval mealing-stone was found at 
Stonecastle in St Kitts. The object was originally about two feet 
long by ten inches broad. One side is more hollowed than the 
other. 

Flint-flakes. — These occur frequently in all the middens, but 
none have been found reduced to any definite shape. Similar flakes 
have been recovered from excavations in Jamaica and Demerara,’ 
and from their frequency and the freshness of their fracture, arti- 
ficial origin is indicated. The local flint occurs as nodules, with a 
thick whitish incrustation, in the shingle of some beaches, being 
derived from the shore cliffs of clay conglomer- 
ate. It breaks with very sharp edges, almost 
as sharp as glass. The flakes in the middens 
had been almost certainly used as scrapers and 
knives. 

In January, 1898, there was found in Dr 

. Branch’s garden in Basseterre a flint apparently 

Fic. 22. — Worked 

flint, two sides ; St Kitts, Of purposive form (fig. 22). The blade in sec- 

(3%) tion is triangular, but not exactly symmetrical, 

one side being longer; the back is chipped 

down so as to make a flat surface, which may have been attached 

to a haft ; there is a neat nick at the base ; the cutting edge is sharp, 
but minutely notched by use. 


SHELL IMPLEMENTS 

As before mentioned, celt-like blades of shell have been found 
in some abundance in St Kitts, and are just as common in Nevis, 
though the Connell collection has only about five specimens. The 
writer is not prepared to agree with the statement that fossil shells 
from the limestone were used for this purpose. Examination of a 
large number of specimens from Barbados seems to show the 
identity of their condition with those of St Kitts, especially in cases 


lim Thurn, Among the Indians of Guiana. 
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where the latter have been exposed on the surface. There is but 
little limestone in St Kitts, and none in Nevis, and although the 
writer has often hunted for fossils, he has never seen a strombus, 
so that this species must be comparatively rare in the limestone. 
The St Kitts objects are certainly made from fresh shell, as are 
probably also those from Barbados. 

The common form of adze in Barbados was cut out of the colum- 
ellar or inner lip of the king-conch (Strombus gigas). The anterior 
end of this lip is upturned to form the canal, and it is this curve 
that gives the peculiar twist to the end of this form of implement, 
which Mr im Thurn has aptly called the “ shoe-horn”’ type. From 
the nature of the shell the cutting edge is necessarily gouge-like. 
The rare stone gouges sometimes found in the West Indies are prob- 
ably imitated from the shell tool. 

The shoe-horn type is rare in St Kitts. Most of the shell imple- 
ments here are made from the broadly expanded outer lip of the 
king-conch. In most cases this is roughly chipped into shape, and 
care is taken only with the edge. The parallel furrows on the 
external surface of the shell are sometimes half rubbed down, giving 
the appearance which Mr im Thurn has mistaken for artificial 
grooving, but which is perfectly familiar to one acquainted with the 
shell. A number of tools of a better class occur, the writer is inclined 
to think, more commonly in the middens than on the surface, though 
this may be due merely to the destruction of the surface specimens 
by weathering and tillage. They are carefully ground to the pet- 
aloid celt or Scandinavian shape ; occasionally they are almost 
triangular, and broad in proportion to length. Like the celts, the 
shell implements are of various sizes, from large unsmoothed speci- 
mens six inches long to nicely made chisels two and a half inches by 
half an inch, and neat little wedges two inches long. 

A fact worthy of note is that a few short stout wedges are made 
from the outer lip of the Strombus accipitrinus. Rarely long nar- 
row chisels were shaped out of the outer lip of the Cassts tuderosa. 

Many of the shell adzes found in the middens are quite perfect, 
their edges not being blunt. It being fairly easy to grind these 
tools, they were probably kept in good order ; and as they were little 
liable to serious breaking, in this respect unlike stone implements, 
but few damaged tools would have to be discarded. 
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From the Christ-church midden was taken a scoop made from 
the body-whorl of the Cypraa exanthema. This part of the shell 
would make an excellent spoon, but in this case half of it has been 
removed and the edge sharply beveled (fig. 23). The small end, 
where a handle may have been affixed, is broken. The scoop is an 
inch and three-fourths broad and was originally two inches long. 
On the surface of the Two-mile Hill midden was found a shallow 
spoon, cut out of the body-whorl of a king-conch. It is two and a 
half inches by nearly two inches, and about a quarter of an inch 
deep internally. 

ORNAMENTS 

A single bead of elongated barrel shape, 11 mm. by 5.5 mm., 
polished and neatly perforated through its long axis, was taken 
from the Christ-church midden by the writer. It is of opaque white 


we, 


Fic. 23. — Shell scoop, Christ- Fic. 24. — Shell amulet from St John’s 
church midden. (%) midden. (Nat. size.) 


stone, probably quartz, with veins of hornblende. Mr im Thurn 
figures a shell pendant, shaped like a jaguar’s tooth, from Nevis; 
it is half perforated from each side at one end, but the perforations 
do not meet. 

From the Christ-church midden was also taken the flat valve of 
a red Sfondylus with a small hole that was certainly artificially 
punched. 

Figure 24 shows a curious object of conch-shell from the surface 
of St John’s midden. It represents the head of a bird and is worked 
exactly alike on both sides. Whether merely ornamental or of 
symbolic significance is not known. 

Many of the small shells, which occur in abundance in the mid- 
dens, have been examined and compared but without establishing 
any probability of artificial perforation. ; 
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POTTERY 

The only entire examples of the potter’s art yet found were in 
the Indian grave previously mentioned. The specimens discovered 
in this deposit (pl. xxiv, A) are (1) an oval bowl, 9% inches by 6 
inches and 334 inches deep, with a simple handle at each end, made 
of coarse dark earth, badly fired, and without ornamentation. (2) 
A platter, 8 inches by 7 inches, with the lip continued into a spirally 
curved, perforated handle; there are circular incised lines on the 
inner surface, extending into the spiral of the handle, and externally 
a small perforated boss for a suspending string. (3) A number of 
fragments, most of which have been pieced together so as to render 
a complete restoration possible (lower right-hand figure of pl. xx11). 
Thus restored the sherds are seen to be parts of a jar 12% inches 
high by 13% inches in diameter at the rim. There is a simple pat- 
tern in white paint applied directly to the well-baked clay. 

All of the pottery from the middens is very fragmentary. Only 
a few pieces are in a condition to indicate with certainty the charac- 
ter of the vessels (in these cases always small) of which they form 
parts ; but in other instances it has been possible, by careful measure- 
ments and plotting of curves, to restore the original shapes from 
single fragments with more or less probability of truth. 

The material varies greatly in texture and perhaps in composition, 
There is also considerable variety in technique, but probably only 
in accordance with the uses for which the earthenware was designed. 
Thus, the coarse unpainted sherds of cooking-pots and baking- 
slabs are so irregular as to indicate that these articles were modeled 
as is now done by the negroes in Nevis ; while some of the lips and 
reflected edges of jars and basins are finished almost with the true- 
ness of wheel-turned pottery, showing a high degree of skill in 
coiling. 

There is considerable variety in the forms of the lips of ceramic 
objects, and as many of them were made with great care, the diver- 
sity cannot be attributed to chance. It certainly indicates a degree 
of individuality of invention on the part of the potters, or at any rate 
a selection guided by the taste ofeach artist. The varieties are repre- 
sented in the accompanying outlines (fig. 25). Numbers 9, 11, 
12, 13, 14, and 16 are of dark unpainted ware, some of the pieces 
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being ornamented with incisions. Numbers 1, 2, 5, 8, 15, 17, 18, 
21, 22, and 23 show rims of red painted vessels, some with a 
thick layer of paint, others with a well applied slip. The remainder 
are from specimens with patterns painted on the plain smoothed 
surface of clay, without a slip. 


7 12 


19 20 


22 
23 


Fic. 25. — Sections of lips of pottery vessels. The right is the inner side 
in each case. (34) 
The surface of the pottery was often carefully smoothed, especially 
where paint was to be applied. In other cases the general in- 
equality was rubbed down, but the marks of the smoothing tool are 
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plainly visible. Some sherds of dark clay show that the vessels 
were apparently purposely roughened on the outside by drawing a 
rough piece of wood or coral over the damp clay. The under side 
of baking tiles is left untouched. 

On some vessels red paint is applied thickly over the whole out- 
side or the whole inside, but rarely over both. A thin slip of red 
paint occurs on other pieces, well fired in so as not to appear as a 
distinct layer, as is the case with the thick paint, which is now crack- 
ing off. A slip of light red, well baked, is also found, but only on 
highly finished articles. A few very small sherds of unusual thick- 
ness, an inch or more, have a cream paint on one side. 

The firing of the pottery also varies. The most carefully 
smoothed objects are extremely well burned, but the direct action 
of the flame is suggested by discoloration in some cases. The 
common coarse pots are very friable. 

Ornamentation is achieved by means of incised lines and paint. 
It occurs naturally on the parts most exposed to view — the out- 
side of jars, the inside of platters, and the expanded lips of basins. 
The incised patterns are all conven- 
tional, consisting mostly of straight Gay 
lines, hatching, and sometimes dots \ 

(fig. 26). This form of decoration 

is found on thin unpainted ware of 

dark clay. Incisions are occasionally 
employed on thick painted vessels 

to define the painted areas. Deep 

squarely cut grooves, and wide = Lt 
modeled furrows occur on a few Pan, — 
sherds of red-painted ware. One or 
more circular incised lines were drawn in the bottom of vessels of 
open shape. 

Painted patterns are also conventional ; they are made up mostly 
of spirals and curves, along with straight lines, as shown in the 
lower left-hand figure of plate xx. The patterns are in white or 
sometimes light blue, on a red ground or on the unpainted reddish 
clay. One example of an angular pattern is executed in white and 
light red on dark red. The thick rim of unpainted vessels is usually 
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painted dark red. A walnut-black stain, probably of vegetal origin, 
is used inside the lips of basins. The colors used are vermilion, 
light red, and dark red for slips (orange occurs on part of one well 
finished article); white and light blue for patterns ; and the black 
stain mentioned above. 

The examples of modeling and luting thus far found are almost 
entirely restricted to handles, which consist of simple ears and bosses 
and the common loop. A fragment of an earthenware human mask 
was obtained, showing in part the method of face painting. The 
skin is of chocolate color, the lips vermilion, and the pattern is in 
white (fig. 27). Figure 28 shows what seems to be a handle in 


Fic. 27. — Fragment of human mask in pottery, Fic. 28. — Turtle’s head in pot- 
from Stone-fort. (%) tery, from Two-mile Hill. 


the form of a turtle’s head. Another sherd bears what appears to 
be a prominent eye luted on. 

The sherds belong to a variety of vessels and utensils. Frag- 
ments of circular baking tiles, an inch thick, with a slightly raised 
edge, are common. Very numerous sherds of soot-stained cooking 
pots point to a more or less globular form, but no exact restora- 
tion has been possible. The forms of vessels as existing or restored 
are best described by plates xx (lower right-hand figure), xxiv, A, 
and figure 29. Platters, basins, bowls, and jars are the types thus 
far determined from the fragments. The bottoms are never con- 
vex, but are always flat or slightly concave. Several bottoms 
raised on a foot have been found. From the similarity of material 
and technique this foot has been provisionally assigned to the type 
of bowl represented in figure 29. 


Rock CARVINGS 
The known petroglyphs of St Kitts occur at four places, but in 
one case the stone may have been brought.to its present position in 
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Local tradition has assigned an ancient date to the carvings ; the 
story is that a battle having taken place between the English and 
French settlers, the latter were defeated and driven up the gorge. 
While hemmed in here, and before they were finally massacred, 
they amused themselves by sketching on the walls of their prison, 
according to the usual custom of historical prisoners. The stream 
bears the alternative name of Bloody river to this day. The actual 
petroglyphs at this place number more than a hundred. Of the cer- 
tainly genuine Indian 
works, a few of the best 
preserved are represented 
in figure 30. They do 
not lend themselves to 
photography, although 
one satisfactory _ plate 
showing two eccentric 


Fic. 30.—Petroglyphs in Stone-fort gorge, St Kitts. fig ures was obtained. 
: There are other large and 


comparatively elaborate heads which the writer hesitates to figure, 
although himself sure of their Indian origin, because of the slight 
doubt manifested by others on this point. 

The finest example of rock carving probably in the Lesser 
Antilles occurs at Wingfield estate. In a cane-field, about thirty 
yards from the road up to the works, occur a group of bowlders of 
purely natural form and arrangement. The largest of these presents 
a flat surface, inclined at about 30° and facing almost north, on 
which are two figures, locally called the “Man and Woman.” 
They measure 32 by 27 inches, and 24 by 18 inches, respectively 
(pl. xxiv, B). The chief lines are half an inch deep and two inches 
wide. The larger is a human figure with an enormous belly on which 
the navel is indicated. The head is small and simple, consisting of 
eyes and a mouth enclosed in a broad face, like some of the simple 
etched figures at Hart’s bay and at Stone-fort, but in this case it 
has large ears. The smaller figure, also human, has a large square 
head with two curling plumes. The body is represented by a 
straight line intersecting a small circle. Both figures are drawn in 
a squatting posture, and the limbs are treated in the same conven- 
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tional style as in some of the deep petroglyphs of British Guiana. 
A trace of a third face is seen on the right of the photograph. 

At Willett’s estate, on the north side of St Kitts, to the rear of 
the manager’s house, is a flat, natural slab, 3 feet by 2 feet and 6 
inches thick, bearing petroglyphs (see figure 31). It has been 
placed, no one knows when, by some gentleman with antiquarian 
instincts, on a rough masonry pedestal, with the view no doubt of 
preserving the carving ; but in these utilitarian days the stone has 

+ been found convenient in washing the 
clothes and in grinding the chocolate 
for the family, and in consequence 
the petroglyphs are almost effaced. It 
is with difficulty that the details of 
the chief figure can be made out; it 
is 10 inches long by 7 inches wide at ae 
the base; the lines are half an inch ot Willetts, 
broad and were very shallow; they re 
are now marked only by being still rough while the general surface 
of the rock is worn smoother. One may imagine that the figure 
represents the front view of a man sitting cross-legged. The head 
has large pendulous ears. There is another face on the rock, 
and traces of several others of the simple eyes-and-mouth type. 

These rock engravings do not present much mutual resemblance 
With the exception of the Stone-fort faces, they are all cut in hard 
rock. The incisions are generally deep, especially the eye-holes. 
The eyes surrounded by circles, like goggles, are seen at Hart's 
bay and at Stone-fort. This form occurs in Jamaica.’ The general 
style of the Wingfield figures is that of the deep carvings of British 
Guiana.” The Willett stone slightly resembles the petroglyph in St 
Vincent figured by Ober.® 


MIDDENS 
The writer has been able thus far to locate the sites of six Indian 
settlements in St Kitts and two in Nevis. 
The new road cut by Governor Haynes Smith round Stone-fort 
passes through the steep slope of the hill to reach the edge of the 


' Duerden, /ndian Remains of Jamaica. 
2im Thurn, Among the Indians of Guiana. 
3 Camps in the Caribbees. 
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shore-cliff, along which it then runs. The new cutting exposed a 
midden that was very rich in debris. Claws of the land-crab and 
occasionally of sea-crabs, shells of the whelk (Zurbo pica), queen- 
conch (Cassis tuberosa), king-conch (Strombus gigas), and several 
others, fish-bones, bones of birds and a small mammal are extremely 
plentiful, while fragments of shells and bits of coral and sherds of 
pottery complete the refuse. A few conch-shell implements have 
been recovered. No systematic excavation of this nor of any other 
midden has been undertaken. 

In the field above West-farm estate fragments of Indian pottery 
were found in a roadside cutting. Within a few yards of this spot 
was an Indian grave. 

Where the road passes through Two-mile hill, below Johnson's 
estate, fragments of pottery, broken shell, crab-claws, and shell im- 
plements are scattered freely on the field and in the roadside cutting. 
A shell spoon was picked up on the surface at the roadside, and 
conch-shell implements are particularly abundant on the fields in 
this vicinity. 

At the edge of the road, in the field facing the village of Cayon, 
Indian pottery has been found associated with broken shells, etc. 
These four sites are in close proximity to streams. 

In the field abutting Christ-church cemetery there is a rich de- 
posit of aboriginal debris. Where the pits dug for “rain traps” 
expose a few feet below the surface, fragments of pottery, a stone 
bead, and a shell scoop have been found associated with crab-claws 
and fish-bones, as well as great quantities of small shells — nerita, 
monodonta, fissurella, joints of chiton, etc. The shells here found 
still retain their natural colors to a great extent. 

In the field opposite St John’s school may be found fragments 
of pottery of the same type as in the other middens, and associated 
with broken shell (mostly of the smaller kinds as at Christ-church), 
occasional fish-bones, and shell implements. An incisor of an agouti, 
and a piece of coral very much worn by rubbing at one margin were 
found here, and a piece of a stone baking-slab, a shell amulet, and a 
pendant were also procured from this site. These two last men- 
tioned sites are on the northern side of St Kitts, far from any stream 
or other fresh water. Springs may be found in the mountains, but 
at a distance of more than a mile from either of these spots. 
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At Butler’s estate, in Nevis, there is a field which has always 
borne the name of “Indian camp.’”’ On examination it proved to 
be profusely strewn with broken shell and very fragmentary pottery ; 
indeed the latter was scarcely distinctive of Indian work. 

At New River estate, in Nevis, Mr W. Maynard found a fine 
stone celt while having a trench dug. The writer afterward visited 
the spot in his company and found it to be undoubtedly a midden. 
A little digging was done and a number of fragments of pottery 
and several shell adzes were unearthed. The former afforded some 
good examples of Indian work. 

The prevalence of fragments of coral among the Indian debris 
is significant. They were certainly used for filing, rasping, and 
smoothing objects of wood, or perhaps even shell and bone. One 
piece that shows decided marks of continued use has been collected. 
The flint flakes have already been commented on. Common water- 
worn pebbles with marks of hammering were very probably used 
by the Indians, but such protoliths are natural to man of all stages 
of culture, and no notice has been taken of them by collectors. 


Mortuary REMAINS 


It has already been mentioned that pottery associated with human 
leg-bones were taken from a gut-side at West-farm. On visiting 
the place a few months later, the man who originally made the find 
was able to identify the exact spot, and excavation from the top of 
the little cliff revealed the skull, which, with as many of the bones 
as could be handled, were removed. Nothing else was found with 
them. 

The body was buried facing the east, in a sitting position with 
the arms crossed and the fingers resting on the shoulders. The 
face was upturned. The pottery had been placed evidently in front 
of the feet. The bones are those of a male adult. The occiput 
was flattened to such a degree that the outline of the back of the 
neck must have continued straight up to the vertex. Unfortunately, 
before the bones were prepared with glue to allow of handling and 
measuring, the facial and basal parts of the skull suddenly crumbled 
away. The earth of St Kitts appears to have a remarkably disin- 
tegrating effect on bone. 


St VINCENT, 
West INDIEs. 
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OBSERVATIONS RELATIVE TO THE ORIGIN OF THE 
FYLFOT OR SWASTIKA 


By FRANK HAMILTON CUSHING’ 


While studying the pictographic designs representing games of 
the ancient Mexicans, I was struck by the symbol which stood for 
the world and the four quarters, according to which all arrow 
games or diagram games derived from them were played. This 
consisted of a circle enclosing a simple cross (see figure a). Oppo- 
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site the four extremities of the cross, however, were little circular 
dots each of a different color, leaving no question as to the signifi- 
cance of the enclosed cross as that of the four directions, or the 
plane of this world. This latter was further shown by a slightly 
larger dot or circle, parti-colored, and placed in the center of the 
circle at the intersection of the cross as the synthesis of the four 
regions represented by the external dots as the “all in one.” 
Among the Navajos the world and the four directions as one are 
represented in an identical manner, although no dots are used, but 
a double circle is sometimes drawn (4). This is especially the case 
when the figure is drawn as a sacred diagram. A very significant 
variant of this is sometimes to be observed in which the points 
‘These notes, from an incomplete and unpublished lecture by the late Frank Ham- 
ilton Cushing, together with the accompanying ‘‘ shield-making prayer of a Priest of the 
Bow ’’ of the Zufi Indians, are kindly furnished the American Anthropologist by Mrs 
Cushing. The notes were probably not designed by their author for publication in their 
present form, but for obvious reasons are here given without change. The prayer, so 
significant as showing the origin of the fylfot or swastika at least among the Zufi, was 
written down by Mr Cushing both in the language of that tribe and in translation. Each 


is given in facsimile. The totem at the bottom of the original is the #na/sa/i flower, 
Ténatsali being Mr Cushing’s Zufii name. — Epitor. 
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where the arms of the cross join the inner circle are broken off at 
one side(c). Yet further, amongst the Pimas of Arizona the symbol 
of the four winds is made singly by leaving off the outer circle of 
this diagram and employing merely the cross with the four curved 
arms(d@). This figure is common throughout ancient America, from 
Ohio to the ruins of Yucatan and the Andes. In a few instances 
the cross with these curved arms becomes the true swastika, as 
among some of the pictographs of the Southwest ; and my obser- 
vations of varieties of these have led me, in connection with the 
known meanings of the Mexican, Navajo, and Pima diagrams, to 
the conclusion that the right-angle swastika, so to call it, was pri- 
marily the representation of the circle of the four Wind-gods 
standing at the heads of their “‘trails’’ or directions, but neces- 
sarily represented at right angles to these trails in order to distin- 
guish them therefrom. In the light of this observation, the open 
spaces in the inner circle of the Navajo, and the broken circle of 
the Pima diagram, become conceivable as the gateways of the 
winds, thus symbolizing not only the world and the four quarters, 
but also the winds of the four directions, all in one figure. That 
the true swastika of the Orient and the gammadion of Europe and 
their many variants (which I have since made study of) had prac- 
tically the same genesis as these early American forms seems to 
admit of little doubt. 

The examination of the Zufi gammadio-form arrangement of 
the four sacred ancient spaces or terraces of the gods (of the four 
directions, see figure ¢) and of the ancient Finnish fylfot-arrow symbol 


e 


of the thunderbolt (of all directions, see figure /) would seem to add 
so much evidence to this conception of the original meaning of the 
swastika that further research seems desirable. 

The peculiar form of this symbol of the world and the two or 
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four directions or quarters in it used in games, divinations, and the 
heraldry of China, Japan, and Korea, in which the arms of the en- 
closed cross are double-curved (g), is but another variety of this 


4 


swastika, of which I also observed beginnings in the Mexican pic- 
tographs representing the celebrated mantle of the five roses on 
which the sacred game of pachisi was customarily played (/). It is 
probable however that this figure, as apart from the simpler region 
symbol, was developed both in Mexico and in the Orient in connec- 
tion with cane (arrow) games, a section of a cane or reed at one of 


its joints (7) representing the highest or all count (as well as all the 
four quarters and their synthesis), whilst the cane divided into four 
slips stood for the four quarters apart, each counting according to 
the quarter it was marked for and conformed to, as in the symbol 
of the four directions and the world within them seen on Chinese 
compasses and on the national flag of Korea (/). 
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DISTRIBUTION AND CLASSIFICATION OF THE 
MEWAN STOCK OF CALIFORNIA 


By C. HART MERRIAM 
INTRODUCTION 


Of the twenty-four or more linguistic stocks of California Indians 
the Me'’-wan (called by Powell Moguelumunan) is one of the largest, 
one of the most diversified, and one of the least known. In pop- 
ulation, in number of tribes, in extent of territory, and in degree of 
differentiation it has only a single rival —the Piute. 

While its early history and migrations, and the vicissitudes by 
which it became broken up and scattered may never be known, this 
much is certain: that fora period reaching far back into the past — 
so far indeed that there are no traditions to the contrary —it has 
consisted of four principal divisions, two of which are in geographical 
contact, the other two separated from the main stock and from one 
another by tribes speaking widely different languages. For many 
hundreds — perhaps thousands —of years it has occupied three 
distinct and disconnected areas —a large and broad area in the 
middle of the state, comprising the foothills and lower slopes of the 
middle Sierra, with an adjacent section of the great interior valley, 
and two small independent areas in the coast region north of 
San Francisco bay (see map). 

The main body of the stock consists of two principal parts, which 
may be known as the J/ec’-wuk or Mountain people, and the 
Mew’ -ko or Valley people—each comprising a number of tribes 
and subtribes. 

The tribes north of San Francisco bay occupy two isolated 
areas — one, the coast region from the Petaluma marshes westerly 
to Point Reyes and north nearly to Russian river; the other, a 
narrow area reaching from the south end of Clear lake in Lake 
county southward to Pope valley in nortliern Napa county. 
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The coast people were of three tribes, differing somewhat in 
language —the Hoo'-koo-e'-ko, Lek-kah'-te-wut'-ko, and O'-lah- 
ment’ -ko, 

The Lake County people have no tribal name for themselves, 
but, like the Sierra Mewuk, use the various rancheria or village 
names. They may be called 7x’-/e-am-me from their ancient settle- 
ment a little south of Lower lake, or O’-/a-am-me from their more 
recent settlement on Putah creek in Coyote valley. 

The stock here called Me’-wan has been, in whole or in part 
and under various names —as Mutsun, Moguelumnan, and Mewuk 
—the subject of discussion by several authors, notably Powell, 
Powers, and Gatschet, although nothing approaching a correct 
statement of the distribution and relations of the tribes has as yet 
appeared. Of the stock names in use, Mutsun has been already 
dropped as belonging to another stock. /oguelumnan | reiect for 
two reasons —its clumsiness, and the fact that it is based on the 
name of one of the smallest and most insignificant tribes of the 
entire group. In its place I here introduce the stock name MEwan, 
derived from the root of the word for ‘people’ common to nearly 
all the tribes (as Me’-wuk, Me'-wah, Mew'-wah, Me'-wé, Me-u'-ko, 
Me'-chah). Mewan has the double merit of brevity and of con- 
formity with the usual mode of ending stock names. 

The aim of the present paper is to suggest a classification for 
Indian tribes, to apply this classification to the Mewan stock, and to 
record certain original observations on the distribution of its several 
divisions. Published material is neither repeated nor discussed ; 
controversial matters are avoided, and in the lists of villages of the 
various tribes none are included save those given me by the Indians 
themselves. 

Indian words are written in simple phonetic English, and dia- 
critical marks have the phonetic values ordinarily given them — as 
in the Century Dictionary. 


CLASSIFICATION 
In attempting a classification of the Mewan stock one is con- 
fronted at the outset by the absolute non-existence of such a thing 
as a standard of classification for Indian groups. Ethnologists use 
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the terms “ stock’ and “ family ” interchangeably, regarding them as 
synonymous, and drop at once from stock to tribe, giving no heed 
to divisions of intermediate rank. And if evidence of relationship, 
however remote, is detected between two or more stocks the practice 
is to merge such stock under a common name and pool the con- 
tained tribes —as if the aims of science were served by the abolition 
of group names and by mixing together in a common jumble a 
rabble of tribes of diverse relationships ! 

Imagine the chaos in zoology and botany if families or genera 
were merged whenever relationships are established with other 
families or genera. Surely no one will dispute the assertion that 
the recognition by name of well defined groups in nature — whether 
in botany, zoology, or ethnology — is essential to a clear and ready 
comprehension of kinship — so essential indeed that without it prog- 
ress in classification is out of the question. 

Why not allow the well differentiated stocks to stand, irrespective 
of remote affiliations, and bring together allied stocks under the 
broader term “ phylum ”’ ? 

To the naturalist, accustomed to grouping forms of life into 
classes, orders, families, genera, and species, with subordinate divi- 
sions under each, the absence of classification in ethnology is most 
bewildering, and to the student of anthropology, whatever his 
antecedents, it must necessarily prove a serious obstacle to the clear 
perception of relationships. 

The purpose of classification is to bring things of a kind together, 
to arrange related objects in such a manner as to show degrees of 
rank and affinity, and to supply convenient headings for categories 
of equal value. The number of categories needed depends on the 
number of groups of different rank requiring classification. In the 
case of Indian tribes, it is believed that all ordinary needs may be 
met by the use of the headings phylum, stock, family, subfamily, 
tribe, and subtribe. If in exceptional cases more are required, 
superfamily and supertribe may be added. 

The following is submitted as a provisional classification of the 
Mewan stock : 
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Classification of the Mewan Stock 


Srock FAMILY SUBFAMILY TRIBE 
Northern Me’-wuk 
( Me’-wuk Middle Me’-wuk 
Southern Me’wuk 


Hul-poom’-ne 
Me'wuk Mo-koz’-um-ne 
Mo-kal’-um-ne 
Chil-lum’-ne 
Mew’-ko 4 Si-a-kum-ne 
Tu-ol’-um-ne 
ME’-WAN- 
- 
Han-ne’-suk 
Yatch-a-chum’-ne 


Tu’-le-am’-me Tu’-le-am’-me (or O’-la-yo’-me) 


O’-la-ment’-ko 
| Hoo’-koo-e’-ko4 Le-kah’-te-wut’-ko 
Hoo’ -koo-e’-ko 


MEWUK FAMILY 


The Me’-wuk family comprises the two largest divisions or sub- 
families of the stock —the MZe’-wuk proper, inhabiting the Sierra 
foothills from the Middle Cosumnes southward to Fresno creek, 
and the Mew’-ko, inhabiting the adjacent interior plain from a few 
miles south of the lower part of American river southerly to Tuol- 
umne river. 

It is an interesting fact, as showing how both Indians and whites 
may be influenced by the same physical features, that the present 
boundary between the valley and mountain counties —the line sep- 
arating Sacramento, San Joaquin, and Stanislaus counties of the 
plain from Amador, Calaveras, and Tuolumne counties of the foot- 
hills and mountains, coincides almost exactly with the time-honored 
boundary between the Mewko and Mewuk tribes. 


THE MEWUK SUBFAMILY 
The Me'-wuk subfamily occupies the timbered foothills and 
lower mountain slopes and valleys of the west flank of the Sierra 
from Middle fork of Cosumnes river southerly (following the trend 
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of the mountains) to Fresno creek —a distance in an air line of about 
110 miles. The breadth of their territory averages about 30 miles, 
beyond which narrow tongues follow some of the river valleys for 
15 or 20 miles to the eastward, penetrating well into the moun- 
tains — as along the Tuolumne and Merced rivers. 

The Zone position of the Mewuk tribes, as pointed out by me 
several years ago,’ is Upper Sonoran and low Transition. Most of 
them occupy the Digger Pine belt (dominant tree Pinus sabiniana) ; 
the remainder the lower edge of the Ponderosa pine belt (dominant 
tree Pinus ponderosa). 

THE Mewuk TRIBES 

The Mewuk people may be divided into three principal groups 
or tribes, of approximately equal extent and degree of differentia- 
tion, which, for lack of better names, are here called Northern, 
Middle, and Southern Mewuk. Their word or name for ‘ people ’— 
by which they always mean their own people — is, in the northern 
division, J7e’-zvwk; in the middle division, M7/e’-cwah; in the southern 
division, /é-wé or AMew'-wah. The members of these tribes or 
supertribes have no names for themselves but are commonly known 
by the names of their principal rancherias or villages. They often 
called one another after the points of the compass, as TZam’- 
moo-lek or Tah-mah-la'-ko, from tah'-mah north; Choo'-mat-iuk, 
Choo-ma-to!-ka, from choo'-match south. 

The villages are of two classes: (1) those in which the families 
of the head chiefs — the H/i-am-po-ko or “‘ Royal families ’’—reside, 
and (2) those inhabited solely by the common people. The position 
of head chief is hereditary, and may descend from either father or 
mother to oldest son (or in some cases to a daughter). The head 
chief, called /Az-ah’-po by the northern Mewuk (or if a woman, 
mi'-ang-ah), is a person of standing, power, and influence in the 
tribe, is recognized as head chief by the tributary villages, and must 
always be a member of a “ Royal family.” 


The chiefs or “‘ speakers ’’ of the minor villages, called /e-wa’-pe 
by the Northern Mewuk and @’-00-che by the Middle Mewuk, are 
chosen from the common people and have no authority save in their 


own villages. 


' Science, n, 8. XIX, 912-917, June 17, 1904. 
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The villages of the first class are of much consequence ; they 
are the places where the principal ceremonies are held ; their names 
dominate the surrounding country and are used by the inhabitants 
of the adjacent minor villages — instead of their own local names — 
to designate the people and place to which they belong. Thus, if 
a resident of a minor village is asked the name of his tribe or home 
he gives the name, not of his actual residence but of the head village 
to which his village is tributary. 

But this is not all, for the name of a village of the first class is 
applied not only to the village itself, to its inhabitants, and to the 
inhabitants of the minor villages tributary to it, but also to a definite 
tract of country, often of considerable size, constituting the domain 
of the tribe. Thus Ah-wah'-ne was the name of the principal vil- 
lage in Yosemite valley —the home of the great chief Tenia (Ten- 
ni’-ah) ; it was also the name of the valley itself, and of the inhabit- 
ants of all the villages, nearly a dozen in number. Chow-chil'-lah 
is a similar case. The name is that of a village of the first class, 
situated in Chowchilla canyon ; it is applied also to the inhabitants 
of all the tributary villages, of which there were many, and to a 
large tract of country, dominated by these people —a tract reaching 
from Fresno creek on the south to Merced river on the north. 

These primary divisions were the political, social, ceremonial, 
and geographic units of the Mewuk ; their importance therefore can 
hardly be overestimated. Whether they should be regarded as 
tribes or subtribes is of less consequence. For the present I prefer 
to consider them as subtribes, though by no means disposed to 
quarrel with those who would hold them as tribes. 

The tribal divisions I have adopted are based on similarity of 
language, it having been ascertained that while each village unit has 
dialectic peculiarities of its own, all of the village units may be as- 
sembled in three closely related linguistic groups, as follows : 


THE NORTHERN MEWUK 

The territory of the Northern Mewuk begins on the Middle 
fork of Cosumnes river and extends southerly to or a little beyond 
Calaveras creek. Its northeastern corner pushes across the Middle 
Cosumnes to Grizzly Flat whence its eastern boundary runs south- 
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erly to a point a little west of Big Trees, passing a few miles east 
of the present settlements of West Point and Railroad Flat. The 
easternmost settlement in the Mokelumne river region was Pek- 
ken'-soo, about four miles east of West Point. 

The western boundary follows the lower border of the open 
forest of Digger pines and blue oaks from near Michigan Bar to 
May (near Carbondale), and thence, southerly, passing a little west 
of Ione, Buena Vista, Lancha Plana, and Comanche. The southern 
boundary is not so clearly defined but lies a little south of a line 
drawn from San Andreas to Mountain Ranch (otherwise known as 
Eldorado) in Calaveras county. 

The hunting territory claimed by the Mewuk extends only about 
ten miles east of the villages. Beyond this they say that the country 
belongs to the Washoo — whom they call /e’-sa-twk, meaning ‘ up 
east people’ (from he’-sum, east). They call the Piute Koz’ -yu-wak 
or Koi-aw’'-we-ek, from their fondness for salt, £o2’-ah. By their 
neighbors on the north (the Nissenan) they are called Ko’-ne-u- 
kon! -ne. 

Following are the names and locations of some of the villages 
of the Northern Mewuk : 


Tam-moo-let-te-sa, near Oleta. 

Omo, at Omo ranch. 

No-mah, at Indian Diggings. 

Chik-ke' -mé-se, at Grizzly Flat. 

Kun-nii'-sah, at West Point (also called A/as’-sing wal'-le mas-se). 

Pen-ken'-soo, 4 miles east of West Point. 

Ha-e'-nah, at Sandy Gulch, 2 miles south of West Point. 

Ha'-chi-nah, at Railroad Flat. 

Saw’ -po-che, at Big Flat, 5 miles west of West Point. 

Witch-e-kol'-che, near Rich Gulch (called Ahp-pan-tow’-we-lah at West 
Point). 

Mo-nas-sit, 1 mile east of Mokelumne Hill. 

Ta-woo-muz -se and Yu'-yut-to, on Government reservation 4 miles north- 
east of Jackson. ( Zd-woo-muz'-se sounds like a Piute name. ) 

Pol-li'-as-soo, at Scottsville, 114 mile south of Jackson. 

Yu-lo'-ne, at Sutter Creek (where the town of Sutter Creek now is). 

Yu-é, at old mill 1 mile west of Plymouth. 

Chuk-kan' -ne-sit, at Ione. 
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U-poo'-san-ne, 1 mile south of Buena Vista. 
FToo-tah'-zoo, about 1 mile west of San Andreas. 


THE MIDDLE MEWUK 


The territory of the Middle Mewuk (or Me’-wah) begins on the 
north on or near Calaveras creek and extends southerly to Tuol- 
umne river, which it follows easterly to a little beyond Hetch- 
hetchy valley. The western boundary runs southeasterly from 
near Jenny Lind to La Grange on Tuolumne river. 

Following are the names and locations of some of the villages 
of the Middle Mewuk : 


Yung’ -ah-ko'-to, 1 mile below Averys (between Big Trees and Murphys). 

Kut-too-gah, 1 mile north of Murphys. 

Hang-e' -we-é, on McKinney ranch, 14 miles northeast of Columbia. 

Kah'-win-oo'-chah, on McCormick ranch, between North and Middle 
forks of Stanislaus river. 

Tahk'-a-mah, on main Stanislaus near old bridge (between McCormick 
and McKinney). 

A-goot-ta-nuk-ka (or ’ Koot-té-nuk-ka), 2 miles west of Vallecito. 

Ko-sa'-mah-no'-noo, on Sixmile creek near Vallecito. 

Wi'-ye, at Robinson’s Ferry on Stanislaus river. 

Te-baw-to-yah, on south side Stanislaus, 2 miles up river from Carson 
Hill. 

Po!'-tah, at Springfield (3 miles northwest of Sonora). Largest village. 

Pa'-pah-la'-no, at old Sonora Camp, 1 mile north of present Sonora. 

He-le-oo (also called Koo'-/oo-te), at Sonora (present rancheria). 

Kes'-sah, at Phoenix Lake reservoir. 

Hung'-ah, at Bald Rock, northeast of Soulsbyville (old original village). 

Ta -les-sd'-nah, present Bald Rock rancheria, 2% miles northeast of 
Soulsbyville. 

Kahf' -pah-nin' -nah, 2¥ miles southwest of Jamestown. 

Ko-tup' -plan-nah, at Rawhide, 2 miles northwest of Jamestown (across 
Table mountain). 

Hetch-hetch'-e, in Hetch-hetchy valley on Tuolumne river. 


THE SOUTHERN MEWUK 

The territory of the Southern Mewuk (or Mew’-wah) extends 
from the south side of Tuolumne river southward to Fresno creek. 
On the east it pushes up the Merced to include Yosemite valley 
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and Wawona, and on the west passes southeasterly from a little 
south of LaGrange to near Raymond. The Chowchilla subtribe — 
apparently the largest and most powerful division of the Southern 
Mewuk — claim the country from Fresno creek to and beyond 
Mariposa creek, and from the easternmost limit of the tribe westerly 
to a point a little west of No’-watch rancheria, which is about 2 
miles south of Indian peak (about 5 miles from Grub Gulch). 

Following are the names and locations of a number of villages 
of the Southern Mewuk : 


Tap-pin-ah'-go, on Big creek, 2 miles northeast of Groveland. 
-ahng-ah-hung-che, at or near Garrote. 

Ap’ -la-che, near Pahng-ah-hung-che (Garrote). 

So-pen'-che, on Bull creek (east of Coulterville). 

Ah-wah'-ne, near foot of Yosemite fall in Yosemite valley. 

Patl-lah'-chan, at Wawona. 

Sut-pok, at Hites Cove. 

How-wi-ne, at Cold Spring. 

Chow-chil'-lah, in Chowchilla canyon. 

Hitch-a-wet-tah, 3 miles above Wassama. 

Was-sa'-ma, on Wassama creek near Ahwahne stage station. 

Ah-pah'-sah, at Fresno Flat (on north side Fresno creek). 

Se'-saw-che, at Horseshoe bend on Merced river (village occupied both 
sides of river). 

Kit -te-we'-nah, one mile above (east of) Ow’-wa/, on Merced river. 

Yah-wo'-kah-che, on Merced river halfway between A7t-te-we'-nah and 
Ow’ -wal. 

Ow’ -wa/, at big water hole on Merced river at head of Pleasant valley. 

‘uk’ -kah-hoo-lah' -che, on Merced river in lower part of Pleasant valley. 

Wil-le-to, at pool on Merced river at Barret ranch, just below Pleasant 
valley. 

O-wei'-lin haht'-te hii, on Merced river 1 mile above dam of Exchequor 
mine. 

Ang-e' -sa-wa-pah, on south side of Merced river opposite /e-ka’-nah. 

He-ka'-nah, on north side Merced river near Exchequor mine dam. 

Koo-yu'-kah-che, on Merced river 3 miles above Merced falls. 

Al-low’ -lah-che, on Merced river 1% mile above Merced falls. 

Si-ang’ -ah-se, at base of mountain of same name between head of Pleasant 
valley and LaGrange (near corner where Stanislaus, Tuolumne, 
Merced, and Mariposa counties come together). 
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Ko'-yo-che (salt people), 1% mile from Si-ang’-ah-se. 

Wal-lang’ -te, \ocation uncertain. (A former chief was called Lo-tdn'-yo 
by the Spanish Mexicans). 

Chahm-hahn'-che, on Mariposa creek in lower timber (on old road). 

Lé -ham-mit-te, on Mariposa creek in lower timber. 


He-hut-to-che, = ae 
Tin-pa' -nah-che, = 
lok’ -too-tah-che, = 
-choo-che, “6 $6 (near present town 


of Mariposa). 

Wahk-kal' -loo-tah-che, on Mariposa creek in lower timbei. 

Mariposa). 

Pe-loo' -ne-che, on Mariposa creek in lower timber. 

Wa-hil-to, near Grub Gulch. 

O?-we'-ah, 2 or 3 miles south of Indian peak, about 5 miles from Grub 
Gulch, 


THE MEWKO SUBFAMILY 


The tribes inhabiting the lower Sacramento and Joaquin plains, 
like the Mewuk of the foothills, had no collective name for them- 
selves, but unlike the Mewuk had definite tribal names. In the 
absence of a group name they may be called J/ew’-ko from Me-u'-ko, 
their word for their own people. They are now so nearly extinct 
that it is more accurate to speak of them in the past. 

The territory of the Mewko began a few miles below the mouth 
of American river and reached south to Tuolumne river. Its eastern 
boundary ran from a point on Cosumnes river near Michigan Bar 
south to Calaveras river and thence southeasterly to near Knights 
Ferry on Stanislaus river, and to a point a little west of LaGrange 
on Tuolumne river. Its western boundary is uncertain. We know 
that Mewko tribes followed the east bank of Sacramento river 
southerly and southwesterly to its mouth at Suisun bay, occupying 
the islands between the Joaquin and Sacramento westerly all the way 
to the “big water”; that they inhabited the east side of the San 
Joaquin river continuously from the Tuolumne northward, and that 
at least one tribe —the Han-ne’-suk — lived west of the San Joa- 
quin. Itis almost certain that other tribes west of the San Joaquin 
—as the Vetchachumne, who lived between the San Joaquin and Mt 
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Diablo— belonged to the same group. These western tribes have 
been so long extinct that I have not been able to obtain trustworthy 
information as to their boundaries and relationships. 

The territory of the Mewko was about 70 miles in length (north 
and south) and 30 to 40 in average breadth east of the San Joaquin 
river. But just north of latitude 38°, where a long tongue, com- 
prising the O’-che-hak and Wi7'-pa tribes, pushed westerly to Suisun 
bay, its breadth was fully 50 miles ; and if, as seems almost certain, 
the tribes between the San Joaquin and Mt Diablo range belonged 
to the same family, the average breadth must have been close to 50 
miles. 

The Zone position of the Mewko tribes is Lower Sonoran, all 
except the Wipa occupying the hot plain of the lower Sacramento 
and lower San Joaquin rivers. 


THe MeEwko TRIBES 
The Mewko tribes concerning which I have succeeded in ob- 
taining original information are the Hz/-poom!'-ne, Mo-kos'-um-ne, 
Mo-kal' -um-ne, Chil-lum!'-ne, Si-a-kum' -ne, Tu-ol!' -um-ne, O' -che-hak 
(or O-che-kam'-ne), Wi'-pa, and Han-ne'-suk. 
All of these tribes spoke dialects of a common language. The 
Yatch' -a-chum!'-ne probably belong with them. 


THE HULPOOMNE 

The Hul-poom'-ne occupied the east bank of the Sacramento 
river from a few miles south of the mouth of American river south- 
ward to the Mokozumne territory. Their principal rancheria was at 
or near the present town of Freeport, 9 miles south of Sacramento. 


THE MOKOZUMNE 

The Mo-koz'-um-ne (pronounced Mo-kos'-zum-me) occupied an 
extensive area to the south and east of the Hulpoomne, embracing 
the lower Cosumnes river and Deer creek, and extending from the 
Sacramento river easterly to near Michigan Bar. Cosumne, Slough 
House, Elk Grove, Franklin, Cortland, and Walnut Grove are in 
their territory. They are called 77’-xan (west people) by the Nis’- 
se-nan', and Kaw’-so by the Pa’ -we-nan. 

The Mokozumne, with the possible exception of the Siakumne, 
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were the largest of the Mewko tribes and comprised the largest 
number of villages. Their center of distribution and density of 
population was along the lower Cosumnes and Deer creek, from 
Slough House down. In this region were the following villages : 


Yoom-hoo'-e, at place now occupied by graveyard on knoll near Slough 
House, 1 mile below present Cosumne postoffice. 

Yaw'-mit, on east bank Cosumnes river directly across from Sheldon’s 
ranch. 

Lool'-le-miil, on Deer creek near Sheldon’s barn. 

Soo-ke' -de-de, on southeast side Cosumnes river mile below Yaw’ -mit. 

Mi’-a-man, on southeast side Cosumnes river 3 miles below Soo-ke’ -de-de. 

Low! -we-mil, on northwest side Cosumnes river opposite J/?’-a-man. 

Choo-yoom'-ka-dut, on northwest side Cosumnes river 1 mile below 
Mi'-a-man., 

Kah-kahm'-pi, on northwest side Cosumnes river 
Choo-yoom' -ka-dut. 

Soo'-poo, on northwest side Cosumnes niver 3 miles below Choo-yoom'- 
ha-dut. 

Too'-koo-e, on northwest side Cosumnes river 5 miles below Soo'-fo0. 

Chah'-woh, on northwest side Cosumnes river 4% mile below Zv0'-koo-e. 

Tan'-nah-mah, on plain between Sacramento and Cosumnes river. 

Ko-/o'-ne, on plain on southeast side of Cosumnes river. 

Oo-moo'-chah, at Elk Grove. 

So-lo'-lo, seven miles below Elk Grove. 

Yu', a little northeast of Elk Grove. 


% mile below 


Higher up the Cosumnes were two others : 
Pal -lam-mah, on Cosumnes plain probably on Cosumnes river near 
Michigan Bar, which place in the Nis’senan language is Pa/-/am- 


mul, meaning ‘ valley oak place’ (from fa/’-/am, the valley or water 
oak, Quercus lobata). 


Lo-pah-tah'-tah, on Cosumnes river near timber (may have been Mewuk). 
The Zalatui of Dana was a Mokozumne band which I have not 
yet been able to locate. 
THE OCHAKUMNE 
The O'-che-hak or O' -che-ha-kum! -ne (slurred to O' -cha-kum' -ne) 
occupied islands (apparently Brannan and Grand islands) between 


the San Joaquin and Sacramento rivers, above the Wipa and below 
the Mokozumne. 
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THE WIPA 

The Wi’-pa occupied No’-yoop or Sherman island, between the 
mouths of the Sacramento and San Joaquin rivers immediately east 
of Suisun bay, and are the westernmost tribe of which anything 
positive is known. 

THE HANNESUK 

The Han-ne'-suk lived south or southeast of the Wipa. Their 
principal village was “‘ on a big river ’’— doubtless either the main San 
Joaquin or one of the large branches that traverse the tule marshes, 
of which West Channel well fits the required direction. Their lan- 
guage was essentially the same as that of the Wipa and Mokoz- 
umne. They were near neighbors of the Yatchachumne, and lived 
between them and the Wipa. 


THE YATCHACHUMNE 

The Yatch-a-chum'-ne lived west of the San Joaquin river, 
between Stockton and Mt Diablo, and ranged thence southerly — 
how far we do not know. 

They are the only tribe included in the present paper concerning 
which I have not obtained original information from neighboring 
tribes. That they were closely related to the associated tribes here 
mentioned is at least probable, though perhaps not susceptible of 
proof. 

According to the authorless ///ustrated History of San Joaquin 
County, California, published in 1900, the Yacheko or Vachekumnas 
pushed eastward across the San Joaquin river between Calaveras 
river and French Camp creek and had a village near the place now 
occupied by Stockton. In this connection it should be borne in 
mind that Stockton is at the corner point where the C/i/umune, 
Yatchachumne, and Siakumne tribes met, and that the ground has 
been claimed by each of these three tribes. 


HE MOKALUMNE 

The Mo-kal'-um-ne (Muk-kel'-lum-ne or Muk-kel'-ko) occupied 
the south side of Mokelumne river from a little above Lockford 
westerly past Lodi and Woodbridge to the San Joaquintules. Their 
principal village, Muk’-kel (from which the tribe takes its name), 
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was on the bottomland a mile and a quarter west of the present site 
of Lockford, and was inhabited within the memory of many persons 
now living. Another village was situated on the same (south) side 
of the river a little higher up (east of Lockford) on the way to 
Clements ; it was abandoned earlier than /'Zuh’-kel. 

La-lum!'-ne, a rancheria near Clements (on the south side of 
Mokelumne river a little below the present bridge and a little back 
from the river), may be included under the Mokalumne tribe as its 
inhabitants spoke the same language. 


THE CHILUMNE 

The Chil-um'-ne (pronounced Chil-/um!'-ne) occupied the lower 
Calaveras River country and reached north to the territory of the 
Mokalumne. The boundary between the two was a nearly east and 
west line between the Calaveras and Mokelumne rivers, but a little 
nearer the Mokelumne. The Chilumne reached from the San Joa- 
quin tules easterly to a little beyond Linden. The present city of 
Stockton is in the southwest corner of their territory, at the point 
where the Chilumne, Siakumne, and Yatchachumne come together. 
Their language is essentially the same as that of the Tuolumne, and 
only slightly different from the Mokalumne.' 


THE SIAKUMNE 

The Sz’-a-kum! -ne occupied a broad belt between the Calaveras 
and Stanislaus rivers, beginning on the north at or near Stockton 
and extending southerly to Stanislaus river and easterly to Knights 
Ferry. 

THE TUOLUMNE 

The Zu-ol'-um-ne (Tow-ol'-lum!-ne) occupied the territory be- 
tween the lower Stanislaus and Tuolumne rivers and extended 
from the San Joaquin tules on the west easterly to or a little beyond 
Knights Ferry on Stanislaus river. 


THE INNEKO FAMILY 


The /n-ne'-ko family comprises two disconnected and quite dif- 
ferent subfamilies — the Hoo’ -hoo-e'-ko of the coast region north of 


1] am aware that the Chilumne have been referred to Yokuts stock, but a survivor of 
the tribe tells me that their language was almost identical with that of the Tuolumne. 
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San Francisco bay, and the 7z’-/e-am!-me of the interior hill country 
south of Clear lake. The Tuleamme are somewhat intermediate 
between the Hookooeko of the coast region and the Mewko of 
the great interior valley, but their affinities with the Hookooeko are 
much the closer. 

There being no recognized name for the family, I have adopted 
the word /n-ne’-ko, which in the languages of the tribes north of 
San Francisco bay means ‘the people,’ or ‘all the people.’ 


THE TULEAMME SUBFAMILY 


The 7x’ -le-am!'-me (or Tu’ -le-yo'-me) subfamily occupies a small 
isolated area among the Coast ranges of Lake and Napa counties. 
It is entirely cut off from other members of the stock and com- 
pletely surrounded by tribes speaking widely different languages. 
To the north are the Koz’-im-fo of Lower lake; to the east and 
southeast the Pat’-win, a Wintoon tribe; while to the south and 
southwest, separating the Tuleamme from their relatives on the 
coast, are two stocks — first, the M/-ah'-kah-mah or ‘Wap’ po,” in- 
habiting Alexander, Knights, and upper Napa valleys ; and beyond 
these the Kan-a-ma'-ra of Russian River valley and the Santa Rosa 
plain. To the northwest are tribes of the so-called “‘ Pomo” stock. 

The territory of the Tuleamme extended from the south end of 
Lower lake southward to Pope valley —a distance in an air line of 
barely 25 miles. The center of distribution was Coyote valley on 
Putah creek and the neighboring smaller valley of Wennok lake. 
The country of the Tuleamme therefore was farther north than that 
of any other division of the Mewan stock, and there is no reason 
to believe that the stock ever reached any more northerly point. 

The people have no tradition of any migration, but on the con- 
trary stoutly maintain that they have “‘always’”’ lived in the area 
above defined. Indeed, their creation myth fixes their origin at a 
point in the low hills about 3 miles south of the lower end of Clear 
lake. This place is the site of an ancient rancheria, called Zi! -/e- 
yo'-me po-koot, which persisted until recent years but is now extinct. 
I have adopted its name for that of the subfamily. The subfamily 
comprises only a single tribe — unless the principal villages are held 
to be tribes. : 
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THE TULEAMME OR OLAYOME 

The members of the tribe have no tribal name for themselves 
but like the Mewuk call themselves after their principal villages. 
They may be named 7x’! -/e-yo'-me (or Tu'-le-am!'-me) the same as 
the subfamily, or if preferred may be called O’-/a-yo'-me (or O’-da- 
am'-me) after their principal village in Coyote valley. O’-/a-am'-me 
means ‘ Coyote people.’ 

The villages and their locations, according to the remnant of the 
tribe still living, were : 


Tu'-le-yo' -me po-koot, about 3 miles south of Lower lake (the most ancient 
settlement of the tribe). 

Lah-ki'-yo-me po-koot, near present town of Middletown. 

Kil’ -le-yo' -ke po-koot, at north end of Coyote or Guenoc valley. 

O'-la-yo' -me po-koot, in northern part of Coyote valley half a mile south 
of K7/’-le-yo'-ke but north of Guenoc. 

Sah’ -ti-yo-me po-koot, in a rocky place at south end of Coyote valley, 
about 2 miles south of Guenoc. 

Hoo-koo'-yo-me po-koot, on knoll on southwest bank of Putah creek in 
Phelan Ranch valley. The people call themselves Yo-me-ko'-tsah. 
The last remnant of the tribe now inhabits this rancheria. 

Hoo-koo' -too-mi po-koot, on east side of Putah creek less than 4% mile 
north of Phelan ranch house. 

Hol'-wah po-koot, on west side Putah creek close by present barn at Phe- 
lan ranch house. 

Ka-boot' po-goot, on low point east of north end of Wennok lake. 

Sahl'-sahl po-goot on flat at base of Cone peak (Loo-peek’ pow-we ) at 
southeast corner of Wennok lake. 

Haw! -hawil po-goot, on north bank of outlet of Wennok lake, near the 
lake. 

Tso'-kew po-goot, in Pope valley. 

Wo-de'-di-tep' -pe po goot, in Jerusalem valley. 

The Tuleamme are called £-/0k-no’-mah (or Lok'-no'-mah) by 
the Wappo, and Ze’-om-fo and Kel-lew! -win-fo by the Kot’ -in-fo (or 

’Ham-fo) of Lower lake. Xe/-/ew'-win-fo means ‘ Coyote people.’ 


THE HOOKOOEKO SUBFAMILY 


The Hoo’-koo-e'-ko subfamily occupied the coast country from 
the north shore of Golden Gate and San Pablo bay northerly to 
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Duncan point, 4 miles south of the mouth of Russian river—a 
distance in an air line of about 50 miles. They belong to the Transi- 
tion zone. 

The subfamily comprises three tribes —the O-/a-ment’-ko of 
Bodega bay ; the Lek-kah'-te-wut'-ko of the open hill country from 
Freestone to Petaluma; and the Hoo’-koo-e'-ko of the region thence 
southward to San Francisco bay. 


THE OLAMENTKO 


The territory of the O-/a-ment'-ko begins on the north at Dun- 
can point, 4 miles south of the mouth of Russian river, and reaches 
southerly only to Valley Ford creek, in the open hill country mid- 
way between the mouths of Bodega and Tomales bays. The home 
of the Olamentko therefore was a very small area, only about ten 
miles in length along the coast, and not more than 8 or 9 miles in 
breadth at the widest part. The tribe lived mainly on the shore, 
going inland at certain seasons to hunt and gather acorns. Their 
center of distribution was Yo'-/e tam'-mal— Bodega bay — which 
was encircled by their villages. The farthest seaward was at Ze’ -wut 
hoo'-yah (meaning ‘willow point’) on Bodega Head; another was 
on the bar, now partly washed away, at the entrance to the bay ; 
and others were scattered about the shores at frequent intervals, 
particularly on the east side. From this center the villages fol- 
lowed the coast north to Pool’-yah la-kum at the mouth of Salmon 
creek, and south to Ah-wah'-che at the mouth of Valley Ford 
creek. 


The Olamentko are called Ah’-kum-tut'-tah by the Kanamara. 


THE LEKAHTEWUTKO 


The territory of the Lek-kah'-te-wut'-ko extended easterly from 
Freestone to a point about a mile north of Petaluma. It lay east 
of the Olamentko and north of the Hookooeko. The language was 
essentially the same as that of the Hookooeko. The principal 
villages were Lek-kah-te-wut, about a mile north of Petaluma, and 
Po-tow!' -wah-yo'-me, at Freestone. Po-tow'-wah-yo'-me was on the 
old Indian mound just east of the present railroad station at Free- 
stone, and was inhabited until some time in the eighties — till about 
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1885 Iamtold. There was also at least one other village, near 
Valley Ford.' 

The Lekahtewut are called Pet-a-/oo-mah-che by the Kanamara, 
and On-wal' -le-sah by the Wappo. 


THE HOOKOOEKO 

The territory of the Hoo'-koo-e'-ko extends from Valley Ford 
creek southerly to the Golden Gate, and from Point Reyes peninsula 
easterly to Petaluma marshes and San Pablo bay. Its northern 
boundary ran from Valley Ford creek easterly to a point about a 
mile north of Petaluma—the same line forming the southern boun- 
dary of the Olamentko and Lekahtewut. The present bounds of 
Marin county are almost—but not quite — coextensive with the 
Hookooeko territory. Mount Tamalpais and the series of beautiful 
valleys about its base, from San Rafael on the east to Olema on the 
west, and the long, fiord-like Tomales bay all belonged to the //oo- 
kooecko ; and some of the most familiar geographic names in Cali- 
fornia were taken directly from the vocabulary of the same tribe.’ 

It is of historic interest that the Hookooeko were the first west 
coast tribe to be discovered by Europeans. When Sir Francis 
Drake, in the summer of 1579, sailed along the south side of 
Point Reyes peninsula and put into the broad bay that now bears 
his name, he spent several weeks in their country and was much 
impressed by their friendliness and singular customs. 


'Capt. M. C. Meeker of Occidental, Sonoma county, tells me that in the winter of 
1861 or 1862 he witnessed a cremation near Valley Ford rancheria. Attracted by the 
loud wailing of the Indians he went to the spot and found them engaged in burning the 
body of a child. 

2 Among such names are Tamalpais, from 7am’-mal the bay country, and fi’-2s a 
mountain ( Zam’-mal-pi’-es or Tam’-mal-pi’s is their own name for the mountain) ; 
Tamales bay, from Zam-ma/ the bay country ( 7am-mal hoo-yah, Tamales point; Zam- 
mal-ko, the people on Tamales bay in distinction to those of the interior) ; Olema, from 
O-la’-mah the name of the place ; Marin county, from A/arin, a great chief of the Hoo- 
hooeko tribe ; Novato, from No-vah’-to another chief. The name Petaluma appears to 
have come from the Kanamara tribe on the north. Other familiar Indian place names 
on the north side of the bay region are Sonoma, Napa, Suskol, and Suisun — all original 
names for the same places in the language of the Poo’-e-win, the tribe next east of the 
Hookooeko. Mt Tamalpais is the only mountain in the land of the Hookooeko, but two 
others are visible-—-Sonoma peak which they call Oo’-nah-fi’s, and St Helena, which 
they call Chitch’-ah-pi’s. 
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A few of the many villages of the Hookooecko were: 


L£tch'-a-tam'-mal, at or near the present site of Nicasio. 

Ah-wan'-me, at or near San Rafael. 

Cho'-ketch-ah, at or near Novato. 

Le'-wan-nel-lo-wah', at or near Sausalito. 

Sak'-lo'-ke, on the long point on east side of entrance to Tamales 
bay. 

Oo' -troo-mi-ah, near present town of Tomales. 

O-/d'-mah, near present town of Olema. 


There were numerous others, along both shores of Tomales 
bay, and at various points in the interior valleys. 


PRESENT STATUS OF THE TRIBES 


Of the seventeen tribes comprising the Mewan stock, the three 
Mewuk or Sierra tribes are each represented by a considerable 
number of living men and women ; the Tuleamme of Lake county 
by possibly half a dozen persons; while all of the valley and coast 
tribes, thirteen in number — namely, the Olamentko, Lekahtewut, 
Hookooeko, Hulpoomne, Ochehak, Wipa, Hannesuk, Yatchach- 
umne, Mokozumne, Mokalumne, Chilumne, Siakumne, and Tuol- 
umne —are either already extinct or are represented by only one 
or two survivors. 

The conclusion is obvious, namely, that the resisting power ot 
the tribes depends, not on numbers, not on extent of territory, not 
on aggressive or defensive habits, but solely on degree of accessi- 
bility to the whites. Contact with whites is deadly; the Indians 
cannot hold out against it, and the rapidity of their disappearance 
is directly proportionate to the closeness and duration of the con- 
tact. Thus the valley tribes within easy reach of the early Span- 
iards were swept away first; the coast tribes, next in accessibility, 
were next to perish; while the Sierra tribes, inhabiting a rough 
mountainous country, were able to hold out longer and still sur- 
vive in considerable numbers, though long since reduced to a mis- 
erable remnant of their former strength.’ 


1 For a discussion of the rate, amount, and causes of decrease of California Indians, 
see my paper entitled The Indian Population of California, American Anthropologist, 
vol. 7, pp. 594-606, 1905. 
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THE Map 
The tribal boundaries given on the accompanying map (plate xxv) 
are believed to be in the main correct. There is no doubt, how- 
ever, as to the limits of the Hannesuk and Yatchachumne, as to the 
northern boundary of the Lekahtewut, and as to both northern and 
southern boundaries of the Ochehak. 


BIOLOGICAL SURVEY, 
WasHincton. D, C. 


PRECOLUMBIAN ELEPHANT MEDALS FOUND 
IN MINNESOTA 


By N. H. WINCHELL 


In one of the archeological volumes of the late J. V. Brower he has 
published an account of the discovery of a remarkable bronze medal 
bearing date 1446. It was found by Mr Howard W. Crosby in 
an old Indian trail in “ Pine cooley,’ near Hastings, Minnesota. 
Mr Brower introduced a plate showing both sides of the medal,' and 
his remarks lead to the belief that it was of Indian origin and is to 
be classed with other discoveries that have been reported showing 
that the Indians had knowledge of the elephant. It is well known 
to archeologists that pipes of catlinite shaped like the elephant have 
been discovered in Iowa, also that a so-called “elephant mound” 
in Wisconsin has been much debated, since it is situated in the 
region of the effigy mounds of the Northwest. Later some frag- 
ments of elephants’ (or mastodons’) tusks have been exhumed from 
a mound in Wisconsin by a representative (Norris) of the Bureau of 
American Ethnology. 

Since the publication of Mr Brower’s volume two other bronze 
medals of identical size and figure have been discovered — one at 
Grand Forks, North Dakota, the other, as reported, at St Cloud, 
Minnesota. 

The coexistence of man and the mastodon, or mammoth, in 
America, as in Europe, has advanced now beyond the stage of pre- 
sumption, and has been so well verified that it can hardly be 
excluded from the realm of science.” Still it is necessary to exer- 
cise care in the use of facts brought to light that seem to bear on 
this question. 

I have seen Mr Crosby’s and Mr Kennedy’s medals, and can 


1 Minnesota, pl. 1X. 

?Prof. W. B. Scott, in Scribner's Magazine for April, 1887, has exhaustively re- 
viewed the evidence of the late existence of the elephant in America, and has concluded that 
not many centuries ago the elephant was an important element in American life. 
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vouch for their genuineness. They were certainly beyond the skill 
of the Minnesota aborigines, both in the metallic alloy of which they 
are composed and in the mechanical execution of the embossing, 
to say nothing of the Roman characters and the correct Latin in 
which they are inscribed. They can have therefore no relation to 
aboriginal elephant pipes or to elephant mounds, and hence, though 
they were molded prior to the discovery by Columbus, they cannot 
be accepted as evidence that the Indians were familiar with the great 
pachyderm. 

In searching for some explanation of the origin of these medals, 
and of their occurrence in America amongst the Indians, I have 
been aided by Judge George B. Young, of St Paul, and by Prof. 
Igino Sapino, director of the National Museum, Bargello, Florence, 
Italy. I have been permitted to use here a copy of a letter written 
by Judge Young to Mr H. P. Upham of the Minnesota Historical 
Society, published in the Hastings Gazette of December 17, 1904, 
which shows the Italian origin of these medals. 


St PauL, Nov. 75, 1904. 
DEAR UPHAM: 

The medal which you showed me this morning, and which was recently 
dug up at Grand Forks, was undoubtedly issued in honor of the Lady Isotta 
of Rimini. Such is the plain meaning of the inscription on the obverse of the 
medal, namely, ‘‘ D- Isottz Ariminensi,’’ the letter )- doubtless standing for 
Domine. The date on the reverse, 1446, in Roman numerals, is no doubt 
the date on which the medal was struck. 

Sigismondo Malatesta, Lord of Rimini, although already married, fell 
madly in love with the Lady Isotta, who was celebrated for her beauty, intellect 
and culture, and continued until the end of his life the object of his adoration. 
She became his mistress and bore him several children in the lifetime of his 
first and of his second wife ; and when he became a second time a widower 
she became his wife. 

In the year 1446 Sigismondo Malatesta began the construction of the re- 
markable church of San Francesco at Rimini. In one of the chapels of that 
remarkable church there still remains the splendid and fantastic tomb erected 
to Isotta in her lifetime. | The urn of her sarcophagus is supported by two 
elephants, and bears the inscription, ‘‘ /sotte2 Ariminense, B- M- sacrum 
MOCKS.” 

The D.- has been interpreted by some as Dive, goddess, or divine, and 
B- M- as Beate Memoria (of Blessed Memory) ; others, unwilling to credit 
such impiety, hold that B- J/- is Bone Memoria (of Good Memory). How- 
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ever this may be, the D- may well be interpreted as standing for Domine, both 
on the urn and onthe medal. It will be noticed that the elephant is common 
to the tomb and to the medal. 


Sigismondo Malatesta died in 1468 ; Isotta in 1470. 
Signed (JuDGE GEo. B. YOUNG). 
To H. P. UpHam, Esa. 
The accompanying plate xxv1 illustrates the medal of Mr Crosby. 
Plate xxvi1 shows the sarcophagus of Isotta, mentioned by Judge 
Young, from a photograph procured in Italy by Mr E. A. Whiford 
and furnished by Mr Crosby. The church dates from the thirteenth 
century, but its present condition is due to a reconstruction by 
Malatesta in the fifteenth century in honor of Isotta. 
A letter from Professor Sapino, as translated by M. Giuliani of 
St Paul, is as follows: 


FLORENCE, ITALY, Jam. 70, 7907. 
DEAR SIR: 


That medal which you wrote to me about is the one made by Mattei di 
Pasti (born 142-, died 1490?). He was an architect and painter. His name 
was Pandolfo Malatesta Signore di Rimini. He was working as an architect 
with Leon Battista Alberti at this time on the construction of the St Francis 
temple at Rimini, and made these medals for Signore Pandolfo Malatesta and 
for Lady Isotta Atti, and the medal was presented to her in 1446; but I am 
unable to tell when the medal was brought to America. If it is important to 
know if the medal is of any value and to trace its history you can see any of 
the following : 

Armand: /’medaglioni della Rinascenza, Paris, 1883-1887. 

Sapino: Catalogo delle medaglie nel Tempio nazionale di Firenze. 

Talregg : /talian Medals. 

IGINO SAPINO, 
Director Nat. Museum, 
Bargello, Florence, Italy. 


I have not been able to consult any of the works referred to by 
Professor Sapino, but the pleasant little volume of Mrs E. Augusta 
King, entitled /talian Highways (1895), gives an account of a visit 
to Rimini, in which she describes this temple, or church, of the 
Malatestas, and dwells on the numerous signs of dedication to Isotta. 
He “elevated her to the rank of a divinity, and placed all over the 
church, as if it were some Christian monogram, the initials of her 
name and his own—I. S. . . . and introduced into the sculptured 
ornament of the cathedral, inside and outside, his badge of an ele- 
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SARCOPHAGUS OF ISOTTA 
A view from the interior of the church rebuilt by Sigismondo Malatesta at Rimini, Italy, in che Fifteenth Century 
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phant and hers of a rose, together with his coat of arms, and his 
portrait, and their monogram.”" 

The foregoing is sufficient to prove the medals to be of Italian 
origin, and it remains only to call attention to their possible source. 
It is well known that one of the most efficient and trusted of the 
companions of La Salle was the Italian Chevalier Henry de Tonty, 
who was with him at Fort Crevecceur on the Illinois river, whence 
Hennepin and Michel Accault departed for the purpose of exploring, 
under La Salle’s direction, the upper waters of the Mississippi. This 
was in March, 1680. In La Salle’s letter describing this expedi- 
tion he states that Accault was furnished with “about a thousand 
pounds of goods, such as are most valued in those regions.” This 
party was captured and robbed by a band of Sioux Indians in the 
vicinity of Lake Pepin, and were conducted to Mille Lacs, in Mille 
Lacs county, Minnesota. The articles usually taken on such expe- 
ditions were such as would propitiate the natives — hatchets, knives, 
tobacco, gaudy cloths and beads, and such articles of personal adorn- 
ment as rings, bracelets, and medals. There is no mention of medals 
in the outfit of Accault. It seems probable, however, that he had a 
number of the Isotta medals, and that they were supplied by Tonty, 
who was probably not alone a companion of La Salle, but, judg- 
ing from his independent action and authority, was also in some 
measure a partner interested in the expected emoluments of La 
Salle’s discoveries. 

From Mille Lacs the medals could easily have been scattered 
anywhere in the northwestern region within the area occupied by 
the Sioux at that time. None has been found, as yet, within the 
area dominated then by the Ojibwa. 

St PAuL, MINNESOTA, 

April 3,. 1907+ 


"1 See also a late publication : ‘‘ Sigismondo Pandolfo Malatesta, Lord of Rimini. 
A Study of a XV Century Italian Despot.’’ By Edward Hutton. New York. E., P. 
Dutton and Co. - 1906. 
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CAHOKIA OR MONK’S MOUND 


By CYRUS THOMAS 


There is one fact in regard to the mound group in the Missis- 
sippi or “ American” bottom, six miles east of St Louis, known as 
the Cahokia mounds, which has not received that consideration 
from archeologists and antiquarians it deserves. As is well known, 
the largest tumulus of the group, called the Cahokia or Monk’s 
mound, is the largest prehistoric earthen structure in the United 
States. 

As this mound has been frequently figured and described — 
even a model having been cast in iron—a very brief description 
will suffice for the present purpose. ‘It is,” says Mr David I. 
Bushnell, Jr,’ “‘a truncated rectangular pyramid, rising to a height 
of one hundred feet above the original surface. The dimensions of 
the base are : from north to south 1,080 feet ; from east to west 710 
feet. The area of the base is about 16 acres. Viewed from the 
east it appears regular in form, and three terraces are clearly de- 
fined.” The lowest of these terraces, which is the only one nec- 
essary for us to notice here, is much the largest of the three, and, 
according to the author quoted, “is 500 feet from east to west 
[that is, across the face of the mound], and 200 feet from north to 
south ’’ —that is, extending outward from the mound. Mr Bush- 
nell does not mention the height of this terrace, but William Mc- 
Adams? states that it is 30 feet. The latter authority gives the 
dimensions of the base of the mound as 721 feet east and west by 
998 feet north and south, and the height gg feet. 

As the dimensions of the base mentioned by Mr Bushnell would 
make the area 17.5 acres instead of 16, we shall accept those of 
Mr McAdams. Allowing fer the terrace the same under slope 
against the mound as at the outer surface, the contents would be 


1The Cahokia and Surrounding Mound Groups, Peabody Museum Papers, VW, no. 
I, 1904. 
2 Antiquities of Cahokia or Monk's Mound, p. 1, 1883. 
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the same as those of a rectangular mass 500 feet long, 200 feet 
wide, and 30 feet thick ; in other words, 3,000,000 cubic feet. This 
would leave the base of the true mound, following McAdams’ 
measurements, 798 by 721 feet. Assuming the slopes to terminate 
in a point at the top— which would give less than the true solid 
contents — the contents of the mound (omitting the terrace) would 
be 18,987,000 ; adding the terrace makes the total contents about 
22,000,000 cubic feet.! 

As it is now generally conceded that these prehistoric struc- 
tures were built by Indians, we have the puzzling problem pre- 
sented of explaining how this great mass was heaped up by natives 
who had neither beasts for draft or bearing burdens, nor vehicles 
for conveying materials, nor iron tools; but must have carried the 
earth by individual loads, in baskets or native cloth, or in some simi- 
lar way. Nor is this the only point needing explanation ; for it is 
apparent that the builders must have been able in some way to as- 
semble and operate their forces in a lengthened effort. The method 
by which they built up these mounds is not a mere supposition, as 
the lumps or small masses of earth which formed the individual 
loads have been observed in several instances. 

To build up a mound in the manner indicated was slow work ; 
but Mr Gerard Fowke, who has had practical experience in exca- 
vating mounds, concludes that a hundred persons, with only the 
means at hand that the Indians could have employed, could heap 
an earthern tumulus 100 feet in diameter at the base and 20 feet 
high in 42 days. As the earth is usually obtained immediately 
around the base, generally the loose surface soil, Mr Fowke as- 
sumes that each person could dig and carry up 25 loads per day, 
averaging half a cubic foot to the load. 

As the contents of the Cahokia mound are equal to 420 times 
those of Mr Fowke’s assumed tumulus, it would require the hun- 
dred persons, laboring in the same way, to work every day for forty- 
eight years to construct the great tumulus. As this is not even 
supposable, we may assume the tribe was comparatively strong and 
could put a thousand laborers at the work, who, working at the same 


' The estimate given by the writer in a previous publication was not only based on 
lower measurements, but omitted the terrace from the reckoning. 
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rate, might complete the structure in 4.8, or, in round numbers, 5 
years. That no tribe of Indians ever did, would, or could devote 
five years of constant labor to the erection of a single tumulus, will 
probably be admitted by every one acquainted with Indian character. 

In order to study the question from different points, let us sup- 
pose the tribe, or combined tribes if more than one, could put 5,000 
persons at the work ; it would still require an entire year. As itis 
not likely that any tribe ever kept 5,000 of the population at work 
on a single mound continuously for a year, we must resort to some 
more likely theory. 

That Mr Fowke’s estimate of the number and size of the loads is 
reasonable will probably be admitted. Moreover it is applicable to 
the case in point, as the large depression about the eastern and 
northeastern base of the mound shows plainly where the material 
for its construction was obtained. And although digging round the 
base would have a tendency to exaggerate the height, the natural 
surface of the ground is very apparent on the southwestern and 
western sides, from which it seems no earth was taken. That no 
natural elevation existed here may be assumed without doubt, judg- 
ing from all the indications. It is evident, therefore, that no 
material change can be made in our calculation. Slightly increas- 
ing the size and number of loads to the individual, would decrease 
the time, though to a small extent only if the assumption be kept 
within reasonable limits. 

It would seem, therefore, that the only reasonable supposition is 
that the mound was built up by successive additions. How often 
these were made, and how much was added at one period, must be 
wholly conjectural. If we suppose the tribe living at this point to 
have been a populous one, which was probably the case — say ten 
or twelve thousand — it is not probable that they would have added 
more than the equivalent of the great terrace in a season ; farmore 
likely not more than half that, as the terrace, calculating on the 
basis assumed, would have required 5,000 persons at work con- 
stantly for 80 days. The work, therefore, when we take into 


. consideration the 65 or 70 other mounds of the group, several of 


which contain each 250,000 cubic feet of earth, must have been 
carried on at intervals for several, perltaps many, years. 
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These facts present some puzzling problems to which we invite 
the attention of American archeologists and antiquarians — not only 
those suggested by what precedes, but those bearing on the subject 
of the probable or even possible builders. The artifacts discovered 
on the site do not differ in any appreciable respect from those along 
the banks of the southern Mississippi, especially in southeastern Mis- 
souri and eastern Arkansas. Professor W. H. Holmes, the leading 
authority on ancient American pottery, who has seen Dr Patrick's 
collections from the group, says there has been found here no type 
that is appreciably different from the types of the pottery district of 
the southern Mississippi. We seem therefore to be limited in our 
search for the builders to a tribe or people found inhabiting more 
southerly regions at the time of the first coming of the whites. That 
the mounds of the group are not attributable to the Cahokia or any 
other Algonquian tribe of Illinois may be asserted with confidence. 
If it be conceded that we must look to the Southern states for 
the builders, then it will be agreed that the tribal movement was 
southward. 

Although there are reasons for believing the mounds were cov- 
ered with timber in the year 1700, there are no indications leading 
to the conclusion that they belong to a period of great antiquity. 


BUREAU OF AMERICAN ETHNOLOGY, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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WILLIAM WELLS NEWELL — 1839-1907 


On January 21, 1907, at his home in Wayland, Massachusetts, after a 
very brief illness, William Wells Newell passed quietly and unexpectedly 
away. ‘To science and to the circle of his friends and acquaintances the 
loss is great. The writer of this memorial notice, having known him and 
worked with him for more than fifteen years, mourns the disappearance 
of a lovable personality no less than the passing of one of the great figures 
in the history of anthropological science in America. All who knew him 
felt the uniqueness of his power to labor and at the same time to stimulate 
others. He was the happy combination of the man with the man of 
sctence, one who fulfilled the requirements of old Terence — ‘‘ Homo 
sum, et humani a me nil alienum puto.’’ Fortunate was it that the founda- 
tions of the study of folk-lore as a science in America were laid under his 
auspices. 

Mr Newell had a good ancestry and inherited qualities from both 
sides. He was born in Cambridge, Massachusetts, January 24, 1839, his 
father being the Reverend William Newell, long the minister of the First 
Parish (Unitarian) Church in that city ; and his mother, the daughter of 
Mr Wells, a schoolmaster of the good old type, a man of marked character 
and influence in his day. After graduating from Harvard in 1859, he 
studied for the ministry and took his degree from Harvard Divinity 
School four years later. When he left college, he acted for some months 
as assistant to the Reverend Edward Everett Hale, and might have spent 
the rest of his life in social service and allied philanthropic activities had 
not the exigencies of the country at the time demanded his presence 
elsewhere. 

His pastoral labors began at Germantown, Pennsylvania, where he 
was beloved and is still affectionately remembered ; but soon ended, for he 
did not find the ministry of such a nature as to make it his life-work. 
He next turned to the profession of teaching, conducting for some time 
a private school; from 1868 to 1870 he was Tutor in Philosophy at 
Harvard University. In 1884 he made his home in Cambridge, devoting 
himself to private study and research in literature and the new science of 
folk-lore, in the pursuit of which he rose to eminence. He was, for the 
rest of his life, a marked example of the scholar and investigator, who had 
no direct connection with any educational or scientific institution, public 
366 
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or private. From time to time, however, he delivered before various 
societies and institutions addresses on subjects of various sorts in the fields 
of literature and folk-lore. Besides his connection with the American 
Folk-Lore Society, Mr Newell had relations with several other literary and 
scientific bodies. He was a Fellow of the American Association for the 
Advancemient of Science, and a member of the American Anthropological 
Association. He was also an active and valued member of the Authors’ 
Club of Boston, in whose social functions and literary exercises he alike 
took part; and of the History of Religions Club, where his wide reading 
and great knowledge of comparative folk-lore and primitive religion made 
him indispensable to his fellow members. No discussion of such topics 
was ever complete without his illumining word. 

Mr Newell was an accomplished Shakespearean scholar, as the pres- 
ent writer was pleasantly made aware during a performance of one of 
the great plays by Julia Marlowe one evening in Montreal after the meet- 
ing of the American Folk-Lore Society in that city in 1892. His knowl- 
edge of the text of the play was extensive and his critical remarks were 
all to the point. To the Journal of American Folk-Lore (vol. XV, 1902) 
he contributed an article on ‘‘ The Sources of Shakespeare’s Tempest,”’ 
pointing out the folk-lore element in this and in Ayrer’s ‘‘ Die Schéne 
Sidea.’’ 

Drawn early to the study of the legends of King Arthur and the 
stories of the Holy Grail, Mr Newell continued an investigator in that 
field to the day of his death. His translations from Chrestien de Troyes 
were published in 1897 under the title Avg Arthur and the Table 
Round (2 vols.), with valuable introduction, interpretative and critico- 
historical comments, and notes. In this work, of which a flattering 
review appeared in Zhe Atlantic Monthly (vol. LXxx, 1898), Mr Newell 
set forth the opinion, repeated and amplified in a series of articles on 
‘* The Legend of the Holy Grail,’’ contributed to the Journal of Amer- 
ican Folk-Lore (vols. x-xv), and published as a whole in 1902, that 
Chrestien of Troyes was the one most important factor in giving shape 
and body to the Arthurian legends and that the Celts had no prime share 
in the production of a legendary fond, the origin of which had hitherto 
been commonly and completely attributed to them. This view has not 
received the approval of European critics, though there is evidently much 
truth in Mr Newell’s contentions. 

Mr Newell had a decidedly poetical temperament, and had his devel- 
opment proceeded entirely along literary lines, he might have accom- 
plished much of lasting value in the form of verse. As it was, he did 
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publish several volumes of poems. In 1881 appeared a translation of 
the Gdipus Tyrannus, and in 1895 Words for Music, a collection of 46 
of his own poems, a second edition of which, more than doubled in bulk, 
was published in 1904. In 1900 appeared translations of Sonnets and 
Madrigals of Michelangelo Buonarroti. Mr Newell's ‘* Decoration 
poem, dated from New Rochelle, New York, 1878, is a noble piece of 
verse, deserving place in all anthologies of greetings to the patriotic dead. 
A beautiful requiem, too, he wrote, but it hardly applies to himself, for 
many friends now harbor his thoughts after he has gone : 

‘From northern earth how bloomed this stranger blest ? 

Beloved and cherished upon Nature's breast. 

Shall dear companions sigh above his grave 

While forests murmur, and while grasses wave ? 

Who harboreth his thoughts, now he is gone ? — 

No second friend ; they trusted him alone. 

Where gain of life, since he hath found repose ? — 

May be a bluer sky, a redder rose."’ 


His profound humanity is revealed in a little poem of ‘‘ Greeting,’’ 
belonging to the year 1893: 

‘« Beside the tides of Atlantic, that flow so clear and so cold, 

By the feet of the shining Sierras, by western Gate of Gold, 

Where the billowy seas of the prairie roll green under skies of light, 

In glens of the leafy highlands, on fields where the cotton is white ; 

I hail thee, I greet thee, my brother! Receive the heart and the hand, 

In the name of the bountiful parent, the dearly beloved land! 

She weareth the mantle of plenty, she reigneth from sea to sea ; 

As wide as the realm of the mother the thoughts of the children be."’ 


Besides his literary and poetic gifts, Mr Newell had also a certain me- 
chanical skill, and at his home in Wayland he established a private press 
from which came or were to come one or two of his minor publications. 
He was indeed a manysided man in the best sense, and this manysided- 
ness repeated itself in the particular branch of science to which his life 
was chiefly devoted. In folk-lore he touched topic after topic, without 
losing sight of the general nexus. 

In 1883 Mr Newell published Games and Songs of American Children 
(New York, pp. xii, 242), a work which in its second edition (1903) is 
still the standard and only comprehensive and authoritative treatment of 
the subject. Here the importance of such activities of the child in relation 
to the primitive beliefs and practices of the race is pointed out and their 
comparative aspect considered. This book-has been the vade mecum of 
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all subsequent investigators in this attractive field. In his contributions 
to the Journal of American Folk-Lore Mr Newell several times touched 
upon the same topic. In the fifth volume (pp. 70-71) he discussed 
‘* Knights of Spain ’’ as illustrating marriage by capture, and in the twelfth 
volume (pp. 292-293) treated of children’s games and rhymes from 
Philadelphia, Brooklyn, etc. Ina note (vol. vu, p. 96) on the ** Diffu- 
sion of Song-games,’’ he maintained that the identity of English and 
American games is due in part to ‘‘ the continual admixture caused by 
immigration,’’ and not alone to descent from common originals. It was 
in his’ book on games and songs that Mr Newell expressed the opinion, 
approved subsequently by Professor F. J. Child, that ‘‘ the English bal- 
lad was already born when Canute the Dane coasted the shore of Brit- 
ain; its golden age was already over when Dante summed up medizval 
thought in the Divina Commedia ; its reproductive period was atan end 
when Columbus enlarged the horizon of Europe to admit a New World ; it 
was a memory of the past when the American colonies were founded.’’ 
He held, too, as proved by Professor Child’s investigations, that, with 
the possible exception of a few later historical ballads, there is ‘‘ no such 
thing as a distinctively Scottish popular song,’’ Scottish ballads being in 
general ‘‘ only surviving dialectic forms of old English.’’ The pages of 
the Journal reveal how successful he was in attempting to gather the still 
existing remains of English ballads in America. To the Boas Anniver- 
sary Volume, just issued, Mr Newell contributed a ‘‘ Note on the Inter- 
pretation of European Song-Games,’’ in which he emphasizes the 
importance of continued culture-contact as a factor in the production of 
concordance. 

In 1888 Mr Newell was busy with the preliminaries for the founda- 
tion of a society for the study of folk-lore in America, in accordance with 
a circular letter issued May 5, 1887. At a meeting held in Cambridge, 
January 4, 1888, was organized the American Folk-Lore Society, which 
has reached its present proportions largely through his zealous labors and 
his unselfish services. Mr Newell was the first secretary of the Society, 
and the only occupant of that office, his tenure of which being afterward 
made permanent. ‘The Society determined to issue a Journal of a scien- 
tific character, designed ‘‘ for the collection of the fast-vanishing remains 
of Folk-lore in America,’’ and ‘‘ for the study of the general subject, and 
the publication of the results of special students in this department.’’ 
The first number of the Journal, for April-June, 1888, appeared under 
the general editorship of Mr Newell, whose intimate connection with this 
publication ceased only with his death. 
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From the issuing of the first number in 1889 to the close of the 
thirteenth volume in 1900, Mr Newell, was the editor of Zhe Journal of 
American Folk-Lore, and continued his services as associate editor from 
that time until his death. Of the Memoirs (eight volumes, 1894-1904 ; 
the ninth is soon to appear) published by the Society, he was also the 
responsible editor. A glance through the volumes of the Journal reveals 
the enormous amount of editorial and other work accomplished by him. 
Besides contributing some thirty important and many minor articles, he 
conducted several departments, and furnished many scores of authorita- 
tive book reviews, to say nothing of innumerable lesser bibliographical 
notes. ‘These book reviews abundantly demonstrate his wide reading and 
thorough grasp of the subject of comparative folk-lore, no less than his 
wonderful knowledge of those topics lying more especially in his own 
particular field. It is in some of these reviews that we find examples of 
his best work, both as to criticism and as to literary form ; here he was 
often most genial. Asan editor he was ever courteous and sympathetic, 
with an abiding sense of humor. When the late lamented Gatschet, in 
days before the Carnegie-Roosevelt-Matthews era, insisted on spelling 
’” rime, Mr Newell yielded to his desires, but appended to the 
article (vol. 1, p. 53) the following note : 


rhyme 


‘« Rhyme, rime, The latter spelling of this word, as etymologically the 
true form (see the etymological dictionaries}, is preferred by our co//aborateur, 
as by several modern writers. The case seems to be one in which liberty of 
choice may reasonably be demanded.”’ 


In an article of his own, appearing in the last number of the sixteenth 
volume of the Journal, a misprint had escaped attention till the final 
proof, and in correcting it he wrote : 

course. What a thing is the human mind! not aphasia,— but 


heterology, or whatever the word is for meaning one thing and perceiving 
another. Pray correct to Patagonians.”’ 


The writer, whose association, unofficial and official, with Mr Newell 
in the conduct of the Journal covers almost the period of its existence, 
will always esteem it one of the most pleasurable and satisfactory labors 
of his life — something impossible to repeat or to duplicate. The stimu- 
lus of his sympathy will continue to the end. 

When the Journal began, Mr Newell, who had been for some time 
much interested in ‘‘ voodooism,’’ contributed to the first number an ar- 
ticle on ‘* Myths of Voodoo Worship and Child Sacrifice in Hayti,’’ in 
which he discussed exaggerated statements’ as to ‘‘ Voodoo’’ practices 
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and pointed out the etymology of the term ‘‘ voodoo ’’ (and, with it, also 
‘*hoodoo’’), from French vazdo/s, first Waldensian,’’ then ‘‘ witch,”’ 
by reason of the practices attributed to the Waldenses by their Catholic 
neighbors and enemies. To this subject he recurred several times (vol. 
Il, pp- 41-48 ; Iv, pp. 181-182). Other aspects of Negro folk-lore re- 
ceived his attention, and he expressed the opinion (vol. x11, pp. 294-295 ) 
that ‘* the farther proceeds the collection of Negro superstition in 
America, the more clearly it appears that a great part of their beliefs and 
tales are borrowed from the whites.’’ In the Memoirs of the Society 
are included H. Chatelain’s Fo/k-Zales of Angola (1894) and Prof. C. 
L. Edwards’ Bahama Songs and Stories (1895), showing the catholicity 
of his interest. 

Another subject in which his original investigations bore fruit was 
‘* The English Folk-tale in America.’’ His first note on this topic was 
published in the first volume of the Journal, while his most important 
treatment of it is to be found in the valuable comparative study of ‘‘ Lady 
Featherflight,’’ read before the International Folk-Lore Congress at Lon- 
don in 1891, and published in its Papers and Transactions (pp. 40-64). 
Beginning with a brief discussion of ‘‘ Beauty and the Beast’’ (vol. 1, 
pp. 213-218), he gave the Journal a series of valuable and often exhaus- 
tive comparative studies of folk-tales, songs, superstitions, etc. Such were 
‘«Game of the Child-stealing Witch’’ (vol. m1), ‘‘ The*Carol of the 
Twelve Numbers’’ (vol. 1v), ‘‘ Conjuring Rats’’ (vol. v), ‘* Cinderella’’ 
(vol. vil and xix), Ignis Fatuus’’ (vol. xvi), ‘* The Passover 
Song of the Kid’’ (vol. xviii), etc. In these original and critical studies 
he gave expression to some very interesting, sometimes absolutely con- 
vincing, conclusions. ‘ Cinderella,’’ for example, he regarded as a com- 
paratively modern mdrchen, of European origin. Again and again he 
demonstrated the literary sources of certain items of folk-lore and in- 
dicated how ‘‘ the ideas and literary productions of ancient civilizations 
are continually blending themselves with folk-lore’’ — a Jewish Passover 
song turns out to be a translation of a French randonnée; American 
Negroes possess the relics of a European heroic saga, etc. 

The collection of the traditions, etc., of the native races of America 
was greatly stimulated by Mr Newell, who in an article on ‘*‘ The Neces- 
sity of Collecting the Traditions of the Native Races,’’ contributed to 
the first volume of the Journal, maintained that ‘‘ to complete the record 
of the mythology of American Indians is to the full as important as to 
make researches in Greece, Assyria, or Egypt,’’ while the need of col- 
lection is more imperative owing to the rapid disappearance of much of 
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the material. Time and again he laid the investigators of the mythology 
and folk-lore of the American Indians under obligation by emphasizing the 
importance of the lore of primitive races (vol, 111, pp. 23-32, p. 160, 
etc. ), insisting always that, as expressed in the earliest statements of the 
objects of the American Folk-Lore Society, its program should include 
‘*the entirety of the oral traditions of the Indian tribes of America.’’ 
The phrasing of the original circular was, ‘‘ Lore of the Indian tribes of 
North America (myths, tales, etc. ).’’ His influence in promoting research 
in this field was very great. Three of the volumes of Memoirs published 
by the Society relate to the Indians (Navaho, Thompson River, Pawnee). 
In the second volume of the Journal appeared an article on ‘‘ Current 
*’ written in collaboration with Mrs Fanny D. Bergen, 
whose two volumes on Current Superstitions and Animal and Plant Lore 
were subsequently published as Memoirs. The subject of superstitions, 
weather-lore proverbs and phrases, dialect and colloquial words, etc., was 
touched upon by Mr Newell from time to time (vol. 1, pp. 153, 203; 


Superstitions, 


vol. v, p. 60, etc.); heeven suggested etymologies for ‘‘gas’’ (vol. 1, p. 
64) in the slang sense ; for the Louisianian ‘‘calinda’’ (vol. Iv, p. 70), ete. 

The encouragement which he gave to the investigation of the inter- 
esting folk-lore of the people of French descent in North America re- 
sulted in the publication of Professor Fortier’s Louisiana Folk- Tales as 
the second volume of the Memoirs of the Society (1895). <A brief note 
in the seventh volume of the Journal (p. 60) evidences both his delight 
at the discovery of a quaint oath of the French Canadian voyageurs and 
his skill in finding its analogues in the wider field. As the pages of the 
Journal- also show, he stimulated research into the folk-lore of the Ger- 
mans in Canada, and especially promoted the study of the ‘‘ Pennsyl- 
vania Germans,’’ with their rich material of all kinds. At his suggestion 
the number of the Journal for April-June, 1904, was devoted to a re- 
print, with introduction by Carleton F. Brown, of J. G. Hohman’s Zhe 
Long Hidden Friend, for a century a prime authority of Pennsylvania 
witch-doctors and a valuable book of popular magic. 

Nor did he neglect the folk-lore of Spanish America, as the contribu- 
tions of Gatschet, and particularly of Bourke, demonstrate ; while the 
forthcoming ninth volume of the Memoirs is to consist of M. R. Cole’s 
Los Pastores, a Mexican Miracle Play, in which are made accessible for 
the first time the Spanish texts from Texas and New Mexico. 

To the number of the Journal in press at the time of his death he 
contributed a valuable comparative ‘‘ Note’’ on Philippine variants of 
Cinderella ; and at the eighteenth annual méeting of the Society at New 
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York (December 27, 1906 to January 1, 1907) he treated the subject of 
‘** Philippine Marchen.’’ Thus he showed his interest in the latest addi- 
tion to the field of ‘‘ American ’’ folk-lore. 

Although the best statements of Mr Newell’s views on many more or 
less theoretical questions of comparative folk-lore are to be found in discus- 
sions, which, unfortunately, seldom found their way into print, reviews of 
books, etc., the rest of his writings contain several articles of theoretical 
criticism and exposition of the results of his own careful study and inves- 
tigation, Some of these appeared outside the pages of the Journal. 

Before the International Anthropological Congress, held at Chicago 
in 1893 in connection with the Columbian Exposition, Mr Newell read a 
paper on ‘‘ Ritual Regarded as the Dramatization of Myth,’’ in which he 
sustained the thesis that legend is the basis not only of ritual speech and 
song, but also of ritual costume and even gesture. Mythand ritual, in- 
deed, are two correlated elements of worship equally ancient and equally 
important. In an article on the ‘‘ Theories of Diffusion of Folk-tales ’’ 
(vol. vu, pp. 7-18), after discussing the various theories on the subject 
he gives expression to his own view that ‘‘ in almost all cases folk-thought 
and folk-practices are imposed by cultured races on the more barbarous, 
and very little passes from the savage to the civilized.’’ The history of 
ideas, he held, is not parallel to that of speech. In 1902 he contributed 
to Zhe International Monthly an article on ‘‘ Fairy Lore and Primi- 
tive Religion,’’ of which the chief conclusions are the fundamental identity 
of spirits of every sort — many are the survivals of ancient divine powers 
— fays, for example, correspond to the innumerable Roman genii; and 
the practical character of the ends of early religion. He showed how 
‘« fairy mythology, apparently light and fantastic, nevertheless represents 
the serious belief and worship of early religious life.’” The question of 
individual and collective characteristics in folk-lore he discussed in an ar- 
ticle in the Journal for 1906, in which he argues that ‘‘ the alleged col- 
lective or ‘communal’ character of folk-song, its simplicity and univer- 
sality, are sufficiently explained by its oral medium, and by the relatively 
simple life of antiquity as compared with the more differentiated present.’’ 

The funeral of Mr Newell took place from the Unitarian Church in 
Wayland on January 27, and was attended by a number of his scientific 
colleagues and friends. On March 10a memorial service was held in the 
First Parish (Unitarian) Church in Cambridge. The minister of the 
Church, Rev. S. M. Crothers, presided, and addresses on Mr Newell and 
his work were delivered by Colonel Thomas Wentworth Higginson for the 
Authors’ Club of Boston ; Dr Franz Boas of Columbia University for the 
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American Anthropological Association, and Professor C. H. Toy of Har- 
vard University for the History of Religions Club. Letters were read 
from Reverend Edward Everett Hale, and from Professor F. W. Putnam 
who, being unable to be present on account of the state of his health, wrote 
on behalf of the American Folk-Lore Society, his communication being 
read by Dr R. B. Dixon, president of the Society. Dr Crothers closed the 
meeting with a few sympathetic words and the reading of one of Mr 
Newell’s briefer poems. The meeting was a simple and effective tribute to 
the man whose lovable personality drew round it so many men of many 
minds. 
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1895. 


1896. 


1897. 


1898. 


1899. 


1900. 


1902. 


1903. 


1904. 
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Folk-tales of Angola. /did., pp. 61-65, 311-316. 

Ritual Regarded as the Dramatization of Myth. Memoirs /nternational 
Congress of Anthropology, 1893 (Chicago, 1894), pp. 237-245. 

Folk-lore. Article in Johnson's Encyclopedia. New York. 

Words for Music. Cambridge. Pp. 75. 

Theories of Diffusion of Folk-tales. Journal of American Folk-Lore, 
vol. VIII, pp. 7-18. 

Folk-lore Study and Folk-lore Societies. /did., pp. 231-242. 

Bahama Songs and Stories. /é/d., pp. 243-246. 

Current Superstitions. /é/d., vol. 1x, pp. 54-66. 

Note on Creole Folk-lore from Jamaica. /did., pp. 126-128. 

The History of an Ordeal. /did., pp. 147-149. 

Navaho Legends. /did., pp. 211-218. 

In Memoriam — Francis James Child. /é7d., p. 219. 

The Legend of the Holy Grail. I. /ééd., vol. x, pp. 117-134. 

The Legend of the Holy Grail. Il. /é¢d., pp. 217-232. 

The Legend of the Holy Grail. III. /déd., pp. 299-312. 

King Arthur and the Table Round. 2 vols., New York. 

The Legend of the Holy Grail. 1V. Journal of American Folk-Lore, 
vol. XI, pp. 39-54. 

The Sixth Volume of the Memoirs of the American Folk-Lore Society. 
lbid., pp. 67-73. 

Tales of the Blue Mountains in Pennsylvania. /éid., pp. 76-78. 

The Seventh Volume of the Memoirs of the American Folk-Lore’ So- 
ciety. /bid., vol. XII, pp. 55-63. 

The Legend of the Holy Grail. V. /ézd., pp. 189-207. 

Early American Ballads. /did., pp. 241-254. 

The Legend of the Holy Grail. VI. /did., pp. 275-283. 

Early American Ballads. II. vol. pp. 105-122. 

The Bear in Hellenic Astral Mythology. /id., pp. 117-149. 

Note on Dakota Legend of the Head of Gold. /did., pp. 296-297. 

The Game of the Child-stealing Witch. /did., pp. 299-300. 

Sonnets and Madrigals of Michelangelo Buonarroti. New York. 

The Legend of the Holy Grail. VII. /éd., vol. xv, pp. 54-55. 

Legends of the Holy Grail and Perceval of Chrestien. Cambridge, 
1902, pp. 6 + 94. 

Fairy-Lore and Primitive Religion. Jnternational Monthly (Burling- 
ton, Vt.), vol. v, pp. 316-337. 

Games and Songs of American Children. New edition. New York. 
Pp. 15-+- 280. 

In Memoriam — Henry Carrington Bolton. Journal of American Folk- 
Lore, vol. XVI, p. 275. 

Sources of Shakespeare's Tempest. /did., pp. 234-257. 

The /enis Fatuus, its Character and Legendary Origin. /d7d., vol. 
XVII, pp. 39-60. 
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Eighth Memoir of the American Folk-Lore Society. /d¢d., p. 83, pp. 
193-196. 

Words for Music. Second edition. Cambridge. 

The Passover Song of the Kid and an Equivalent from New England. 
Journal of American Folk-Lore, vol. XVU1, pp. 33-48. 

In Memoriam: Washington Matthews. /ééd., pp. 245-247. 

Individual and Collective Characteristics in Folk-lore. /d/d., vol. 
XIX, pp. I-15. 

Comparative Note [on Cinderella among the Tagals]. /éid., pp. 272- 
280. 

Note on the Interpretation of European Song Games. Boas Anniver- 
sary Volume. New York, pp. 404-409. 


From the beginning until his death (the last one was scarcely com- 
pleted when he departed) Mr Newell furnished to the Journal the Re- 
ports of the Annual Meetings of the Society ; also notes of local meetings, 
branch societies, etc. 


ALEXANDER F. CHAMBERLAIN. 


CLARK UNIVERSITY, 


WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE ANTHROPOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF 
WASHINGTON 
Meeting of November 7, 1905 

The 378th meeting was held at the Cosmos Club, Nevember 7, 1905, 
the president, Dr George M. Kober, and 75 members and guests present. 
The election to active membership of Reverend Dr James B. Nies, Dr 
J. Wesley Bovée, and Dr James Dudley Morgan was announced. 

Dr J. WALTER FEwKEs read a communication, illustrated with lan- 
tern views, on Zhe Mound Builders of Eastern Mexico. Two types of 
earth mounds, both widely distributed in North America, present instrjic- 
tive problems for the comparative archeologist. One of these types, well 
represented in the Pueblo area of the United States, includes mounds that 
are apparently constructed of earth or stones, or of both, but are redlly 
formed by the accumulation of débris from fallen walls, the foundations of 
which still remain ¢” sé¢u. Mounds of the second type were constructed 
as foundations for buildings or superstructures, and their interiors are 
homogeneous throughout. In the United States the first type is almost 
wholly confined to the Southwest, but the second type is well represented 
in the lower Mississippi valley. 

In the mountainous parts of Mexico the majority of the mounds of 
the second type are situated south of the ruins near Quemada in Zacate- 
cas. As a rule those north of Quemada in Mexico belong to the first 
type. On the eastern slope of the mountains the second type has been 
traced as far north as southern Tamaulipas. Its northern extension is 
supposed to end near ruins in the neighborhood of Aldama. ‘There 
is as yet no evidence that this type occurs in northern Tamaulipas or in 
Texas, but earth mounds of the same external form and apparently of the 
same mode of construction, indistinguishable from those found in eastern 
Mexico, reappear in the Mississippi valley. , 

The earth mounds of Vera Cruz are supposed to have been made by 
the ancient Totonac, those of Tamaulipas and northern Vera Cruz by 
the Huastec. The latter are linguistically allied to the Maya of Yucatan. 
The relation of the eastern Mexican mounds to those of the Mississippi 
valley is one of the enigmas of American archeology. 

As a representative Totonac ruin Doctor Fewkes chose for study the 
mounds of Cempoalan, a historic city situated not far from the coast of 
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the Gulf of Mexico, near the city of Vera Cruz. Views were shown of 
the great pyramidal structures that once surrounded the plaza, the 
‘“*Templo del Aire’’ dedicated to Quetzalcoatl, ‘‘ Caritas,’’ so-called 
from the clay heads in the panels of its walls, and other well-preserved 
mounds of this ancient Totonac metropolis. These views were accom- 
panied with descriptions of the Cempoalan pyramids and of the remains 
of the superstructures upon them. 

Lantern illustrations and descriptions of a cluster of pyramidal mounds 
at Texolo, near the Hispanized Indian pueblo of Xico, not far from 
Jalapa, also were given. ‘The ruin Xico Viejo, or Old Xico, supposed 
to have been an Aztec garrison post, is believed to have been mentioned 
by Gomara and Bernal Diaz in their itinerary of the route of Cortés 
over the Perote mountain after leaving Jalapa. An idol in the form of 
a stone stela stands in the plaza of this ruin. When visited this idol had 
fruit offerings upon it. 

Some of the more important types of Totonac and Huastec stone ob- 
jects and pottery, as yokes, spatulate carved stones, idols, bowls, and 
vases, were likewise presented. Many of them are in the famous Dehesa 
collection in Jalapa. 

In order to compare the mounds of Vera Cruz with those of the 
neighborhood of Tampico, views of ancient Huastec settlements at Alta- 
mira and north of the Panuco river were introduced. Earth mounds 
faced with stones were found at La Palma, north of the Champayan 
lagoon. These were identified as ruins of the towns destroyed by Cortés 
and his lieutenants in the beginning of the sixteenth century. In conclu- 
sion Doctor Fewkes described and pictured many characteristic Huastec 
stone implements and idols. 


Meeting of November 21, 1905 

The 379th meeting was held November 21, 1905, the president, Dr 
George M. Kober, in the chair, and 33 members present. 

Dr A. Hrpiicka presented a cominunication on Work of Blind Jn- 
dians, with Demonstration. The speaker announced that blindness is 
more freqent among many of the tribes, particularly among some of the 
Pueblos, than among the whites in this country. It is met with among 
all classes. Its predisposing causes in the Southwest are mainly various 
irritations, particularly those due to sand-storms, less often to smoke. 
Smallpox, infections, and injuries are responsible for a certain proportion 
of the cases. The principal cause of blindness, however, is the general 
ignorance among the Indians of even the simplest rules of hygiene, and 
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of the dangerous or communicable nature of various eye affections. This 
should yield gradually to proper instruction by the teachers, matrons, and 
physicians. 

The blind Indian, especially if young, excites compassion. He is 
not, however, abandoned by his relatives, and in time becomes useful in 
helping about the house, and even in other work. Occasionally the diffi- 
culties due to lack of sight are overcome by the patient in a remarkable 
manner. At San Carlos, Arizona, for instance, lives a totally blind 
Apache who built his own dwelling, walks alone, shoes and rides his horse,, 
and does other things which ordinarily require sight. He has been selected, 
by reason of his intelligence, as one of the judges of the tribe. On another 
part of the San Carlos reservation the speaker saw a totally blind old 
woman making a decorated basket (this and another specimen, also 
decorated, which she made, are now in the National Museum collection). 
The decoration is in catsclaw fiber and consists of a band of simple 
geometrical figures. This woman not only displayed dexterity and good 
touch, but also the innate love of her people for the beautiful, for both of 
the baskets were made for household use only, and there was no practical 
need for decoration. 

Colonel Paut Epmonp BeckwitTH presented a paper on Coins and 
Coinage, stating that numismatics, as a branch of archeology, gives 
valuable’ knowledge of the details of religion, the political state of 
ancient countries, and the geography and history of peoples of whom 
tradition has handed down but the names. Colonel Beckwith described 
the manufacture of classic coins and medals, and cited their classification 
into antononias, coins of colonial and of imperial metropolitan dynastic 
cities, and family coins. The various important changes in the coinage of 
the world from the Lydian or first issue in the sixth century B. c. to the 
present were briefly touched upon. An important feature of the paper 
was the history of Chinese and Japanese coinage from the remotest time, 
when shells were the medium of exchange, to the issues of gold, silver, 
and finally copper ‘‘ cash’’ of the present day. 

Mr Georce C. Maynarp read apaper on Zhe Development of the 
Talking Machine and its Utilization in Anthropology. Mr Maynard 
referred to the suggestion of Charles Bourseil, in 1854, that a machine 
for transmitting speech might be possible ; to the work of Philip Reis of 
Frankfort, Germany, who in 1859 made a circuit-breaking machine 
used for transmitting sounds but not articulate speech ; the phonautograph 
of Leon Scott, of Paris, in 1857, by which sound records were traced 
with a delicate stylus on a carbon-coated cylinder and used for studying 
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the sound curves; and the later inventions of Edison and other Ameri- 
cans. ‘The subject was illustrated with a number of typical historical 
instruments, including the early forms of Alexander Graham Bell’s tele- 
phones introduced in 1876; Edison’s first phonograph, in which the 
record of speech was embossed on a sheet of tinfoil, and his improved 
talking machines in which a stylus was made either to trace a rough 
groove in a waxen cylinder or to carve out a clean groove in the same 
material ; also the gramophone invented by Emile Berliner, which pro- 
vided means for tracing the sound record in horizontal lines in a thin film 
of wax spread on a zinc plate. The improvements in the course of the 
great development of telephones and talking machines and of the various 
scientific purposes to which they are applied were briefly discussed. 

The paper by Dr P. E. Gopparp, Mechanical Aids to the Study of 
and Recording of Language, read at this meeting, has been published in 
the American Anthropologist (vol. 7, p. 613, October-December, 
1905); likewise the paper on Zhe Naming of Specimens in American 
Archeology, by Dr CHARLES PEABopy and Mr W. K. Mooreueap (ibid., 
p- 630). 

Meeting of November 29, 1905 

A joint meeting of the Anthropological Society and the Medical 
Society was held November 29, 1905. ‘The paper of the evening, on 
Diseases of the Indians, More Especially of Southwestern United States and 
Northern Mexico, was read by Dr A. Hrpuicka. This paper, with the 
discussion, was published in Washington Medical Annals (vol. 1v, 1906, 
P- 372-394), and is an abstract of a forthcoming bulletin of the Bureau 
of American Ethnology. 


Meeting of December 5, 1905 


The 38oth meeting was held December 5, 1905, the president, Dr 
George M. Kober, in the chair, and 28 members present. ‘The secre- 
tary announced the election of Dr J. D. Murray and Mr Henry W. 
Henshaw to active membership. 

Dr SHELDON Jackson addressed the Society on Zhe Jntroduction of 
Reindeer among the Natives of Alaska. He gave a brief account of the 
Eskimo, and described also the Indian tribes comprising the Athapascans 
of the interior, as well as the Tlingit, Haida, Tsimshian, and others, 
pointing out on a large wall map the location of each tribe. Dr Jackson 
said that the whale industry was prosecuted with such great vigor by the 
whites that the coast natives were robbed of their principal living. These 
hunters destroyed also walrus and seal. The interior tribes were brought 
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to distress by the destruction of the game, following the introduction of 
modern guns. So extreme was their destitution that, as a means of 
relieving them, reindeer were introduced from Siberia, where the Koriak 
have from time immemorial possessed numerous herds. The introduction 
of reindeer is now a matter of history. The 1,200 brought have increased 
to about 15,000. These are located at a number of reindeer stations, and 
small herds are lent to reliable natives and to missions, who are entitled 
to the increase. Dr Jackson said that this method has proved of the 
greatest benefit to the Eskimo, saving him, in the first place, from extinc- 
tion, and giving him steady habits and an opportunity to earn money. 
Reindeer have proven of the greatest value also in transportation, since 
this animal does not require to be fed as do dogs. It is estimated that 
there is pasturage in Alaska for g,0o00,000 head of reindeer, and it is 
likely also that they will become of marked economic importance, since 
the four-year-old animal furnishes excellent and marketable meat, while 
the skins are valuable for leather. 


Meeting of December 16, 1905 

The 381st meeting was held December 16, 1905, the president, Dr 
George M. Kober, in the chair, and 70 members present. Dr WALTER 
HouGu gave an account of his Recent Archeological Explorations on the 
San Francisco River, Arizona and New Mexico, The paper was illus- 
trated with lantern slides. 

This second season of the Museum-Gates expedition was devoted to 
the examination of the archeology of San Francisco river and its branches 
from Clifton, Arizona, to the divide between the Gila and Little Colo- 
rado systems, about 100 miles north of that town. Views of many 
pueblo, cliff, and cavate ruins examined in this region were shown, and 
an especially interesting ceremonial cave of great extent, situated on Blue 
river, Arizona, was described in detail. From this cave a quantity of 
painted bows, arrows, tablets, baskets, pottery, ornamented cloth, stone 
and shell beads of various colors, etc., was secured. Another cave, near 
Joseph, New Mexico, yielded many specimens, including three desiccated 
human bodies. It was stated that the collections of the expedition are of 
especial value, since much of the material appears to belong to a people 
differing from those who inhabited other sections of these territories. 


Meeting of January 2, 1906 


The 382d meeting was held January 2, 1906, the president, Dr 
George M. Kober, in the chair, and 92 members and visitors present. 
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Mr Joun Hirz presented an illustrated address entitled, He/en 
Keller: Her Life Associates and Achievements. Mr Hitz, who has had 
personal opportunity of observing the physical and mental growth of 
Helen Keller, gave a most interesting account of her early education and 
the method of her enlightenment. The paper, somewhat condensed, is 
published in the American Anthropologist (vol. vil, no. 2, April-June, 
1906). 

Meeting of January 16, 1906 

The 383d meeting was held January 16, 1906, the president, Dr 
George M. Kober, presiding, and 26 members and guests present. 

The first paper of the evening was by Mr F. V. CoviLte, on 4 Native 
Moxa (Cautery) among the Klamath Indians. ‘These Indians used a 
cautery of a special kind which was made by chewing and reducing to 
fine pulp the bark of the ‘* buck brush’’ ( Kunsia tridentata). This pulp 
is pressed into small cones, one of which is placed on the part affected, 
lighted, and allowed to burn down to the skin, scarifying it. Mr Coville 
said that while moxa was in general use among the people of the eastern 
hemisphere, its employment among the American Indians was very rare. 

Dr D. S. Lamp presented a paper on Anatomical Vestiges in Human 
Organisms. Dr Lamb said that, as man is developed on the same general 
plan as other animals, especially other vertebrates, so at various stages in 
his development he shows conditions that may develop further, or remain 
stationary, or altogether disappear. If any of these conditions, which 
develop further in the lower animals, remain stationary in the human, we 
say that for the human it is a swdiment, remnant, or vestige. Again, 
when we find some stage reached by the human subject—a stage that as a 
rule disappears in his further development—we say that this disappear- 
ance is normal; but if instead of disappearing, this stage persists exception- 
ally in the human, and at the same time is constant for some lower 
animal, we say that this stage is, for the human, a reversion, that in this 
instance the human reverts to the normal condition in the lower animal. 
There are many vestiges and many reversions steadily coming under our 
observation—too many to name. Some are innocuous, but someare 
sources of danger, especially the vermiform appendix in man, which is 
generally believed to be a vestige of the larger caecum of herbivorous 
animals. There are many sexwa/ vestiges, vestiges in the one sex of 
stages that nature and function in the other ; this is true of all animals. 
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Meeting of January 30, 1906 

The 384th meeting was held January 30, 1906, the president, Dr 
George M. Kober, in the chair, and 31 members in attendance. The 
president announced the death of Dr Swan M. Burnett, an active mem- 
ber of the Society for many years. 

Dr I. M. Casanowicz presented a paper on Zhe Babylonian Code 
of Laws of Hammurabi and the Laws of Moses. The monument on 
which the code was engraved, a block of black diorite nearly eight feet 
high, was discovered by the French Government expedition under the 
direction of M. J. de Morgan in the winter of 1901-02 on the acropolis 
of Susa (the biblical Shuthan). Hammurabi, the compiler and promul- 
gator of the code, was known from other Babylonian inscriptions to have 
reigned in Babylonia in the twenty-third century B. c. The Babylonian 
code thus antedates by about a thousand years the Mosaic laws as con- 
tained in the Pentateuch, the oldest collection of laws hitherto known. 
A selection from the 247th enactment of Hammurabi’s code with par- 
allels in the Pentateuch was given with the special view of presenting a 
picture of the social conditions and ethical standards which both law- 
systems reflect. Dr Casanowicz grouped the laws under the five headings : 
(1) The family; (2) land and agriculture; (3) trade and commerce ; 
(4) slaves and laborers ; (5) protection of the person. The Babylonian 
code discloses a highly cultured state of society, presupposing many 
centuries of human progress lying back of it. It reveals a high condition 
of social and economic development, with a firmly established govern- 
ment and a regular judiciary, and with a fully developed agriculture and 
numerous trades and occupations, and a diversified commercial life. 
There are numerous and striking resemblances in substance and form be- 
tween the laws of Babylonia and those of the Pentateuch, but also many 
divergencies between these legislative systems, due to the widely different 
political organization and social conditions of the Babylonians and the 
Israelites. 

The second paper, entitled Z.xisting Shadows of Primitive Conditions, 
was by Mr C. H. Rostnson, who pointed out the many cases of survival 
of customs which have become part of our daily life. Numerous examples 
of these customs which have become actuating motives were recited. 
The paper was received with marked interest and provoked considerable 
discussion. 


Meeting of February 13, 1906 


The 385th meeting was held February 13, 1906, with the president, 
Dr George M. Kober, in the chair, and 50 members present. 
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Mr E. L. Hewerr presented an illustrated paper on Recent Archeo- 
logical Investigations on the Pajarito Plateau, in which he described the 
physiography and geology of the region and the climatic features, and 
offered the opinion that the climate has changed, being drier now than in 
former centuries. He dealt with the question of the age of the ruins in 
this region and said that while the evidence is that man has inhabited the 
region a very long time, no reliance should be placed in reported dis- 
coveries of sub-lava human remains. Most of the specimens supposed to 
show corn inclosed in lava were found, on chemical analysis, to be simply 
fused adobe. ‘There are thirty-two large ruins in the Pajarito plateau — 
cliff-dwellings, pueblos, and superficial remains. The plateau, which lies 
about 25 miles northwest of Santa Fé, New Mexico, is characterized by 
very deep erosion in soft volcanic tufa. In this tufa are innumerable ex- 
cavated dwellings, the plans of many of which were shown. Restora- 
tions of the ancient pueblos of Otowi, Tchrega, and Sankiwi were thrown 
on the screen. Mr Hewett described his excavations in the burial mounds 
in several of these ruins, which revealed a large number of skeletons ac- 
companied with pottery and traces of basketry and matting. It was ob- 
served that war implements were very scarce. In conclusion Mr Hewett 
exhibited a large number of views showing symbolism of ancient and 
modern pottery, and discussed the glaze which appears on some of the 
ware of the Rio Grande. 

Dr A. HrpD1LIcKA, to whom the osteological remains from this ex- 
pedition were submitted, said that while the skulls generally from the 
ancient ruins of the Southwest show a variety of head forms (10 percent 
dolichocephalic, 30 percent of an intermediary form, and 60 percent 
brachycephalic), the remains obtained by Mr Hewett are purely dolicho- 
cephalic and may be related to southern types. 


Meeting of February 27, 1906 


At the 386th meeting, held under the auspices of the Washington 
Academy of Sciences in Hubbard Memorial Hall on Tuesday, February 
27, 1906, Dr GrorGe M. Koper, president of the Anthropological 
Society, delivered an illustrated address on Zhe Health of the City of 
Washington, 

Dr Kober stated that the weather conditions prevailing in Washington 
are not accountable for the large mortality, but the cause must be looked 
for, first, in the natural surroundings, as the Potomac marshes and the 
polluted river, features which are remediable and are in course of elimina- 
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tion ; second, soil and local water pollution, and insanitary housing, also 
rapidly being remedied, with a consequent lowering of the death-rate ; 
and, third, racial conditions. Under the last head Dr Kober showed by 
statistics that the colored population is a potent factor in maintaining the 
abnormal death-rate of the District of Columbia. The causes underlying 
this fact, Dr Kober said, were doubtless due primarily to the transference 
of the African from his native and accustomed environment, giving in- 
creased susceptibility to tuberculosis and other diseases ; to radical changes 
in living both as regards habitation and food ; and to racial degeneracy 
caused by miscegenation. The poverty and unprogressiveness of the 
negro, forcing him into crowded, disease-breeding slums, Dr Kober 
regards as a nearer and more powerful cause of the present conditions. 
He strongly urged the needs of the District of Columbia and pointed out 
improvements necessary to render the capital a model city. ‘The address 
was a striking instance of the value of practical anthropology in vital 
questions. 


Meeting of March 13, 1906 


The 387th meeting was held at the Cosmos Club, March 13, 1906, 
president Kober in the chair, and 30 members present. 

Professor HENRY Montcomery, of Toronto University, read a paper 
entitled Zhe Remains of Prehistoric Man in North Dakota. ‘This paper 
appeared in the last issue of the American Anthropologist. 

The second paper of the evening, Critical Remarks on Social Organi- 
zation, was presented by Dr Joun R. Swanton. Dr Swanton’s remarks 
summarized his paper appearing in this journal (vol. 7, p. 666, Oct.- 
Dec., 1905) containing a review of the theories now current as to primi- 
tive social organization and a résumé of the results of his own investiga- 
tions on that subject. He presented a map showing the relative distribu- 
tion of the Indian clan and gentile systems, with male and with female 
descent, in the region north of Mexico, as well as in the areas in which 
both are lacking. Dr Swanton concluded that this latter area represents 
the earlier social condition from which the clan and gentile systems have 
been developed. 

Meeting of March 27, 1906 


The 388th meeting was held March 27, 1906, the president, Dr 
George M. Kober, in the chair, and 100 members and visitors present. 

Dr Ernest JeNKS, formerly director of the Ethnological 
Survey for the Philippine Islands, presented an illustrated paper on Zhe 
People of the Philippines. Dr Jenks said that by position the islands 
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belong to Oceania and that in Middle Tertiary time they were probably 
part of the great continent. While there are no data as to the earliest 
inhabitants of the Philippines, some of the primitive tribes, such as the 
Negrito and the Mincopie, present the lowest state of physical develop- 
ment and the lowest stage of culture among Oceanic peoples. Dr Jenks 
discussed the environmental conditions of the islands with regard to adap- 
tation to the well-being of the primitive peoples, and described the salient 
features of the different areas inhabited by the native tribes. The Negrito 
he regards as the relic of the earliest migration. Later theer were various 
incursions of Oceanic Mongols, of which there is tradition and historical 
data only as to the Malays. He described with some detail the Igorot, 
Ibilaos, Bagobo (characterized by him as Dyaks), Mandaya, Subano, 
Mangayan, and Moro—all uncivilized tribes. Some account was given 
of the Christian tribes also, among whom seven dialects are spoken ; and 
in this connection Dr Jenks said that a mixture of Chinese and Filipino 
produces the most capable class to be found in the islands. The speaker 
presented a very unfavorable picture of the Moros, and stated that in his 
opinion the present generation was incapable of becoming imbued with 
western civilization. 

A vote of thanks was tendered to Dr Jenks by the Society for his 
admirable and instructive paper. 

Mr W. E. Sarrorp read a paper entitled Zhe Jgorot of Luzon. Mr 
Safford, who has studied the linguistics of the tribes of Oceania, presented 
a very interesting comparison of the Chamorro language of Guam with 
the Igorot of the Philippines. He thinks that the etymology of many 
words spoken by the Igorot denotes their relationship with the natives of 
Formosa, Guam, Hawaii, Samoa, and the Easter islands, thus forming 
an important clue to the origin of one of the uncivilized tribes. Mr Saf- 
ford regretted that the researches thus far conducted into the native lan- 
guage of the Negritos of the Philippines had been so incomplete as to 
render uncertain the attempt to trace the relationship existing between 
this people and the Negritos of the Andaman islands. 


Meeting of April 10, 1906 
The 389th meeting was held April 10, 1906, with the president, Dr 
George M. Kober, in the chair, and a large attendance. 
Tne History of Anthropology in the District of Columbia was the title 
of a paper by Professor Oris T. Mason, which in his absence was read 
by the secretary. Professor Mason stated in this paper that the term 


Anthropology would be taken to mean the Scientific study of man and of 
his works. 
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The District of Columbia, said Professor Mason, was from long ago 
the nursery of our science, constituting a somewhat special environment, 
cut off by the Great Falls of the Potomac, the mountains on the west, and 
the waterways to the north and south, and here are abundant relics of 
aboriginal occupancy. In the colonization of the District, two other 
types of mankind — negro, pure ar | mixed, and the subspecies of several 
varieties and different faiths of the whiie rece — were mingled. Since its 
establishment as the seat of government, it has been a laboratory of cul- 
ture history, a training ground for municipal and national government, 
and an experiment station for testing new ideas. ‘* Washington at this 
moment is a living museum of anthropology.’’ Professor Mason confined 
his paper to the consideration of what has actually been done in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia in the systematic study of anthropology and necessarily 
his treatment was mainly biographical — the study of men and institutions 
in the states that made progress in this direction before the, city was 
founded. He divided into decades the 100 years or more covered by the 
paper, these decades having indefinite lines of partition and presenting in 
each period the inception of organization and efforts in anthropology. 

In closing his remarks, which were followed with marked interest, 
Professor Mason said that it is for the Society to continue to keep, abreast 
of new and widening opportunities to give to the word Anthropology its 
broadest possible interpretation — one that will put the labor of each at 
the service of all. 

Dr Max West read a paper on Zhe Jnterrelations of the Sciences, with 
special reference to the classification of social science. He conceded that 
instances of the indebtedness of natural science to the social sciences are 
probably less frequent than cases of indebtedness in the opposite direction, 
but cited the suggestion of the idea of natural selection to Darwin by 
Malthus’ work on Population as of sufficient importance to counter- 
balance many of the analogies and suggestions which the social sciences 
have borrowed from natural science. He declared it natural and right 
that each science should use the results of the other sciences. The 
sciences are not a hierarchy, but rather a network, each one being con- 
nected with all the others, receiving their results and using them in the 
study of its particular problems. The mutual relations of the coucrete 
and the abstract sciences were graphically represented by a subdivided 
rectangle, adopted from Giddings’ Principles of Sociology, and the possi- 
bility of representing the various applications of science by means of 
a third dimension was suggested. Conceiving sciences as a means for 
solving particular classes of problems, and not mutually exclusive in 
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respect to their data or subject-matter, the speaker defended the multipli- 
cation of the sciences and the names of sciences as an inevitable result of 
increasing specialization. The relations of sociology and anthropology 
were discussed and a nomenclature was proposed for the subdivision of 
economic science. 
Meeting of April 24, 1906 

The 390th meeting was held April 24, 1906. ‘The secretary of the 
council announced the election of the Reverend J. E. Gilbert to active 
membership. 


Dr C. Hart MERRIAM addressed the Society on Fragments of Calt- 
JSornian Ethnology: A Mortuary Ceremony, and Other Matters. Dr 
Merriam briefly sketched the myths and beliefs and the mortuary customs 
of the Indians in different parts of California, and related an origin 
myth of the Miwok Indians north of San Francisco. ‘The chief actor in 
this myth is the Coyote man who lived anterior to the first people. He 
came from across the Pacific to the northwest. The myth embraces the 
genesis of land, as well as that of people, the latter of whom the Coyote 
created by means of feathers blown from Sonoma peak. A similar myth 
recounts the creation of men from the feathers of ducks killed by a being 
called ‘* wek wek.”’ 

Dr Merriam gave in detail the ceremony of the Indians of south 
central California performed to commemorate the dead. ‘This ceremony 
consisted of a feast, the preparation of an immense pole decorated with 
baskets, the fastening of the baskets on the pole, and various songs sung 
at intervals of eight days. Several of these songs were sung for the so- 
ciety by Mrs Merriam. During the ceremony offerings are stuffed into a 
sealskin bag and burnt, and the chief’s son dances valiantly on the ashes. 
In conclusion Dr Merriam recounted numerous beliefs in ghosts, dwarfs, 
giants, sorcerers, and natural phenomena. 


Meeting of May 8, 1906 


The 391st meeting was held May 8, 1906, the president, Dr George 
M. Kober, in the chair, and 25 members present. 

Mr A. R. Sporrorp presented a paper on /Zuman Meee, treating 
in an interesting way the diverse phenomena grouped under this title. 
Mr Spofford divided these illusions into those of individual superiority, 
of prejudice and heredity, of optimism and pessimism, of opinion and 
witchcraft, destruction of the world, the crusades, flagellants, Christian 
Science and Dowie, miracles, hysteria, superstitions, financial and specu- 
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lative, ‘‘ hen fever,’’ and socialistic communities, of which he gave illus- 
trations. Among the familiar illusions which Mr Spofford mentioned are 
those of the Alexandrian library, William Tell, Pocahontas, mermaids, 
thirteen, Friday, forgeries of all kinds, and that Bacon wrote Shake- 
speare, etc. Mr Spofford said in conclusion that while the illusion has 
its value, the study gives food for reflection and a hopeful augury for 
future emancipation from its thralls. 

Mr J. N. B. Hewirr read a paper entitled Zhe Family in Sociai 
Organization. 

Meeting of May 22, 1906 

The 392d meeting was held May 22, 1906, the president, Dr George 
M. Kober, in the chair, and 24 members present. Obituary notices of 
members deceased during the year were read as follows: Dr Washington 
Matthews, by Mr James Mooney; Dr Swan M. Burnett, by Dr D. S. 
Lamb; Col. Weston Flint, by Mr J. D. McGuire; Mrs Hannah L. 
Bartlett, by Mrs Marianna P. Seaman; Mr S. H. Kauffmann, by Mr W. 
H. Holmes; Mr W. H. Pulsifer, by Dr Walter Hough. 

The Society elected officers as follows: President, J. D. McGuire ; 
Vice presidents (a, Somatology), A. Hrdlicka ; (8, Psychology), J. Walter 
Fewkes ; (c, Esthetology), W. H. Holmes; (p, Technology), Walter 
Hough; (£, Sociology), James Mooney; (Fr, Philology), J. N. B. 
Hewitt ; (G, Sophiology), Miss Alice C. Fletcher; General Secretary, 
Walter Hough ; Secretary to the Board of Managers, John R. Swanton ; 
Treasurer, George C. Maynard; Curator, Marianna P. Seaman ; Coun- 
cillors, F. W. Hodge, J. R. Swanton, J. Walter Fewkes, I. M. Casano- 
wicz, Paul Edmond Beckwith, J. B. Nichols, J. N. B. Hewitt, James 
Mooney, W. E. Safford, and Sarah S, James. 

WALTER HoucGu, 
General Secretary. 
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Forschungen iiber gleichgeschlechtliche Liebe. Von F. KarscuH-Haack. I. 
Band. Das gleichgeschlechtliche Leben der Ostasiaten :; Chinesen Japaner 
Koreer. Miinchen: Seitz & Schauer, 1906. 8°, ix, 134 pp. 

This is a most scholarly production by an assiduous worker, a deep 
thinker, and a genial philanthropist. In the Jahrbuch fiir sexuelle Zwi- 
schenstufen (vol. 11, 1901, pp. 72-201) the author, who is a Privat- 
docent in the University of Berlin, discussed the occurrence of pederasty 


and tribady among primitive tribes, pointing out the existence of homo- 
sexual individuals among the Negroes, Malayans, American Indians, and 
Arctic peoples. In this new treatise the Chinese, Japanese, and Koreans 
are dealt with from the same point of view; in a second volume he pro- 
poses to treat of the Hamites, Semites, and the culture nations of 
America, while the Aryans will occupy the third and fourth volumes. 

The leading thought of these investigations is, as stated in the preface 
(p. ix), that the above-named phenomena as effects of sexual impulse are 
not ‘‘ vices,’’ but manifestations always and everywhere appearing which 
are deserving neither of contempt nor social ostracism or brutal persecu- 
tion by law, and that accordingly among single races and peoples they do 
not differ essentially or in principle, but in the characteristic forms of 
their occurrences there are variations corresponding to the ethnic traits” 
of the peoples. Students of East-Asiatic cultures will feel greatly indebted 
to the author for the present volume, which represents a new and most 
interesting contribution to our knowledge of the culture of the Chinese 
and Japanese, with much new light on their innermost thoughts. It is 
undoubtedly a valuable character study of these peoples. The sources 
available for such a study are utilized with remarkable completeness, 
with conscientiousness and sound critical acumen. With regard to 
Chinese historical data which are quoted from sources that are now anti- 
quated, and the spelling of proper names, the author would have done 
well to consult a sinologue ; it is impossible to determine, for example, 
what person the emperor ‘‘ Qua-Tschesi’’ (p. 11) is. 

The reviewer, who essays an appreciation of this book merely in the 
attitude of a student of culture, openly admits that its subject proper, in 
its physiological and medical aspects, is entirely foreign to him ; with that 
reserve becoming his ignorance of the matter, he ventures to say that in 
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the chapter on China a clear distinction seems to him not to have always 
been drawn between really homosexual persons and occasional homosex- 
ual actions of otherwise normal individuals, such as was doubtless the case, 
for example, of the Emperor K‘ien-lung, for one can by no means stamp 
him as a homosexual, as it is known from history that he left five sons. 

From his consideration of homosexual life in China, which is organ- 
ized in all forms, developed in all degrees, and spread over all classes 
of society, the author formulates the conclusion that pederasty cannot pal- 
pably weaken the vitality of an otherwise healthy nation nor check the 
progressive increase of the population — that it cannot be the expression 
of the decadence of a people. The vital force, the power of resistance, 
and tenacity of Chinese culture, and the extent of the population would 
speak eloquently against any assumption to the contrary. What, from 
our prejudiced and narrow point of view, we call prostitution, in China 
and Japan is a fundamentally different institution, and a juster understand- 
ing of it is attempted by Karsch (p. 69). 

The history of the sexual relations of the Japanese is the more inter- 
esting portion of the book, as in the treatment of this many more sources 
are available ; indeed, the Japanese themselves have revealed to us so 
many features of their sexual life. The author believes he is able to 
prove, by the testimony of history, law, literature, and art, that in Japan 
there was a period of natural, naive, and unscrupulous practice and culti- 
vation of mutual men-love which has been artificially suppressed only 
since the latter part of the nineteenth century under the influence of Occi- 
dental ideas. No law ever stood in the way of pederasty. In the famous 
codification of the Hundred Laws of lyeyasu (seventeenth century) by 
the first Shogun of the Tokugawa family (doubtless the greatest person- 
ality whom Japan has ever produced) the intercourse of men and women 
is set forth as the fundamental law of human society, and marriage is 
recommended to all who have transgressed the sixteenth year of age. 
This common sense in natural things, however, did not shield the great 
legislator from the sober and objective judgment of others who deviated 
from the norm established by him. Article 86 of his code runs: ‘* Male 
and female prostitutes, dancing-girls and persons roving about at night 
are unavoidable in towns and flourishing places of the country. Although 
the habits of men are often impaired by this, yet greater vileness would 
come forth if severe prohibitions were issued. But games at dice, intox- 
ication, and sexual debauchery must be strictly forbidden.’’ From the 
tenor of this it is unambiguously evident (according to Karsch) that the 
legislator regarded intercourse with boys and sexual dissolution as entirely 
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distinct things, and wanted them viewed in a different light. Japanese 
fiction is replete in descriptions of homosexual relations, the most prom- 
inent work being the ‘‘ Great Mirror of Man-Affection,’’ by the novelist 
Ibara Saikaku (1687), which is said to be an unvarnished realistic pro- 
duction not devoid of deeper sentiments nor of poetic beauty, and in all 
events a mine for the culture study of the Japanese people. About 1830 
there appeared a catalogue enumerating no fewer than 177 Japanese 
works on pederastic subjects (p. 118). I fully concur with the author in 
his judgment on that branch of Japanese painting branded as ‘‘ obscene ’’ 
by the ordinary philistine spirit (p. 106), on that art of the nude which 
is certainly nothing but an outlet for the overflowing joy of life and sound 
sensuality unfettered by disguise and hypocrisy. 

The Samurai, the military nobility, were in the habit of keeping fine 
young boys or youths in addition to their wives. Now, it is a curious 
fact that Satsuma was anciently and still is the center of pederasty, and it 
is also true that the bravest and most warlike people come from this prov- 
ince and clan of Satsuma. Lovers of buys are said there to be manlier 
than lovers of women. Until 1868 there was in Satsuma a law forbid- 
ding, under penalty of death, young men under 30 years of age to touch 
a woman. This law, remarks Karsch, was due to the fact that the popu- 
lation of Satsuma forms an exceedingly warlike tribe, ten to twenty 
thousand men of which were permanently at war and must have been 
concerned about the fidelity of their wives at home, had not the impor- 
tunity of the youthful male progeny thus been checked. This can hardly 
be the true reason, but is merely the subsequent reflection of the Japanese 
on the subject. The actual Samurai idea which endeavored to deter 
young men from seeking women under this formidable threat was rather 
to drive them intentionally to homosexual intercourse. On this point 
and these conditions in general on the island of Kiushu the present writer 
has direct information from Japanese who lived there, and he may thus, 
for the rest, confirm the report of the author. Eye-witnesses assert that 
pederasty is still widely prevalent in the army and navy, being an inherit- 
ance from the Samurai; and it is said to have contributed not a little to 
the successes in the war against Russia. ‘Though this may seem to be 
asserting too much, it cannot be denied that the military spirit of Japan 
was an essential factor in the cultivation of specific forms of manly rela- 
tions ; certainly it was not the cause of them, which remains as mysteri- 
ous to Japan as to all other countries. 

Considering the investigations of Karsch, there can be no doubt that 
homosexuality is an ethnological problem worthy the attention and re- 
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flection of the student of anthropology, though it is from the anthro- 
pological point of view that it is difficult for the reviewer to subscribe to 
all the opinions and judgments of the author. First of all, one is not 
inclined to believe that he has succeeded in entirely proving that these 
phenomena were ever regarded by the Japanese as perfectly natural up 
to the period of the restoration. ‘This is such a far-reaching statement, 
of such paramount anthropological and psychological importance, and it 
would represent such an extraordinary case, that it deserves some discus- 
sion. Strangely enough, Karsch himself furnishes the material from 
which just the reverse of his thesis may be deduced. He thinks (p. 77) 
that the first allusion to pederasty in Japanese literature is found in the 
Nthongi (completed A.D. 720), in the annals of the empress Jingo, 
under the designation ‘‘atsunahi no tsumi,’’ which he translates by 
‘*Vergehen der Mannerliebe,’’ referring to Hepburn’s /apanese-English 
Dictionary as giving the meanings ‘‘ crime, trespass,’’ etc., for ¢sumi, but 
unfortunately, as he remarks, no information regarding afsunah?. But 
on what authority his own translation rests, the author does not state, 
although he quotes the whole passage in which this expression occurs from 
Aston’s excellent and well-known version of the Whong?, in which the 
correct interpretation is given. ‘To make the whole case intelligible to 
the reader, and by reason of the importance of this alleged first historical 
reference to pederasty in Japan, we quote literally this interesting story 
from Aston’s Nihongi (1, 238): 

‘*Prince Oshikuma, again withdrawing his troops, retreated as far as 
Uji, where he encamped. The Empress proceeded southwards to the land of 
Kii, and met the Prince Imperial at Hitaka. Having consulted with her 
ministers, she at length desired to attack Prince Oshikuma, and removed to 
the Palace of Shinu. It so happened that at this time the day was dark like 
night. Many days passed in this manner, and the men of that time said :— 
‘ This is the Eternal Night." The Empress inquired of Toyomimi, the ances- 
tor of the Atahe of Ki, saying: ‘Wherefore is this omen?’ Then there was 
an old man who said: ‘I have heard by tradition that this kind of omen is 
called Atsunahi no tsumi [Aston's note: ‘‘ The calamity of there being no 
sun’’].’ She inquired: ‘What does it mean?’ He answered and said :— 
‘ The priests (hafuri) of the two shrines have been buried together.’ Therefore 
she made strict investigation in the village. There was a man who said :— 
‘ The priest of Shinu and the priest of Amano were good friends. The priest 
of Shinu fell ill, and died. The priest of Amano wept and wailed, saying :— 
‘ We have been friends together since our birth. Why in our death should 
there not be the same grave for both?’ So he lay down beside the corpse 
and died of himself, so that they were buried together. This is perhaps the 
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reason.’ So they opened the tomb, and on examination found that it was 
true. Therefore they again changed their coffins and interred them separate- 
ly, upon which the sunlight shone forth, and there was a difference between 
day and night."’ 

Atsunahi, or atsunai, is an archaic Japanese term, afsu meaning 
‘hot’ and poetically used for ‘sun’ in compounds only, wa? being the 
negative copula (‘not to be’). Aston’s explanation, ‘‘ the calamity of 
there being no sun,’’ or plainly a solar eclipse, is quite appropriate, 
while that of Karsch is arbitrary. But, assuming the latter to be cor- 
rect, he has placed himself in the position of sawing off the very branch 
of the tree on which he sits, for if in this tradition intercourse between 
men be considered a crime—a crime of such an extent as to cause the 
sun to darken—it shatters his theory of an original natural concept of 
homosexual acts in Japan and would prove that in ancient Japan 
such acts were condemned. I should even go so far as to say that an 
unbiased mind could not find in this tradition a hint at those relations 
which our author infers from it. The plain words of the text do not bear 
out his interpretation. All that is said is that the two priests had been 
good friends from childhood, and it is only in their burial in a common 
grave that the abnormity of the case comes to cause its connection with a 
contemporaneous eclipse of the sun. Surely if Karsch’s conception of a 
sexual intercourse and his reading into the text ‘‘ Vergehen der Man- 
nerliebe’’ were correct, the whole story would be inconsistent. Why, 
if there is here the question of the ‘‘ crime of man love,’’ is not the sun 
made to disappear during the lifetime of the men, as would be most log- 
ical, instead of so doing only after their death? It is quite evident that 
it is only the unusual entombment of the two men that forms the keynote 
of the tradition. In this case it is not conducive to the evidence of 
homosexuality in ancient Japan. 

Yet again (p. 97) we are told that in the Vorito, the ancient rituals 
of Shinto, homosexual intercourse is not mentioned as a crime or sin, 
although sodomy is expressly named, which seems most noteworthy to our 
author, who thinks it would be inconsiderate to infer from this that pede- 
rasty had then been unknown. The passage to which he alludes may now 
be conveniently read in Aston’s recent book on Shintd (London, 1905, 
p. 300). There is no evidence to show that ancient Shinto, either in an 
official or an unofficial form, ever sanctioned or tolerated pederasty, and 
if it did not condemn it, nothing can be followed from this regarding the 
existence or non-existence of such a custom. Shinto had very little, if 
any, concern with sexual relations ; nor did-it pronounce a verdict on 
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adultery (see Aston, p. 91), although this does not prove that it was in 
silent sympathy with it. 

As this is all the evidence gathered by Karsch from the ancient 
Japanese sources, it cannot be said that what he seeks to prove is valid 
for this early period ; and I am inclined to think that it did not then 
exist, at least not so manifestly as to attract public attention. And here 
an argumentum ex silentio seems to be somewhat conclusive, as all sexual 
relations are spoken of otherwise with unveiled naiveté and play an im- 
portant part in the Xoyzk, the most ancient records of Japan. Now, if 
Karsch will make one believe that pederasty is inborn, so to speak, and 
hence natural to the Japanese, why does it not manifest itself in some form 
in the most natural productions of the Aa@zki ? I am far from disbelieving 
that at a certain period and among certain classes of people it was prac- 
tised as a thing seemingly and perhaps effectively natural to them: all 
that we hear and read about it in regard to the class of Samurai makes 
indeed the striking, not to say appalling, impression of naturalness and 
ingenuity. This state of naturalness however is apparently a secondary 
development, and not by any means the original idea, as emphasized by 
our author; it is a subsequent thought gradually bred and traditionally 
taught and handed down by the Samurai, and ,we may admit, also by the 
celibate Buddhist priests. Even from the law of lyeyasu it follows that 
the legislator only tolerated the practice, not that he approved of it. It 
is not too much to say that there is hardly a country under the sun that 
follows such sound principles and enjoys such wholesome conditions in 
matters of sexual intercourse as Japan, from which the hypocritical 
white world could learn many a lesson looking to the regeneration 
of its rusty morals, and that it is just this art of conforming to matter- 
of-fact living that the unique genius and exceptional greatness of Japan 
is due. 

We do not deny any facts conscientiously recorded by Karsch con- 
cerning homosexual life; we fully believe in them, but we desire to 
accentuate that which he utterly neglects to state, that also in Japan they 
form the exception to the rule, and, offset by normal sexual conditions, 
they lose much of the magnification to which they appear to be subjected 
when viewed individually, and when severed from a universal considera- 
tion of the ruling ties of love. 

It further seems to me that we are not justified in saying, with Karsch, 
that the sudden reaction and legal measures taken by the Japanese gov- 
ernment against pederasty in recent times are due solely to the influence 
of Western methods. It is true that these clauses of the Japanese penal 
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code breathe the same spirit as corresponding ones in our criminal law and 
follow almost the same tenor ; but it would mean to dispossess the Japan- 
ese lawyers of the freedom of the psychological motive by imputing to 
them the ‘‘ forcible suppression of native genius,’’ as Karsch puts it, 
through the imposing of a merely foreign law upon their people. There 
are many sections in our penal code that did not find an echo in that of 
the Japanese, owing to the entire lack of an actual basis for them in 
their environment. But the adoption of the clause against ‘‘ unnatural 
offenses’’ sufficiently shows that the modern legislators of Japan were 
guided, and could not but have been guided, by a psychological motive in 
the reception of this law, which is to say that they were wof led by the 
idea of that naive and natural feeling toward this matter which our author 
tends to insinuate was the case with the mass of the Japanese. And this 
is further strong ground for our view that this natural concept of homo- 
sexuality was not general, but was restricted to certain classes to whom it 
was secondarily instilled by tradition and education. 

Here we must touch upon another weak side of the book. In his 
laudable attempt to do justice to a widely misunderstood question, 
Karsch looks disdainfully on all tendencies and powers opposing homo- 
sexuality ; but he does not try to analyze or explain this antagonism. It 
is true that the homosexual individual has a claim to justice and to ob- 
jective, impartial judgment. The phenomenon itself is an inexplicable 
enigma, and its world-wide propagation in ancient and modern times 
renders it all the more difficult of solution. Aside from this universality 
we can not, by way of purely scientific reasoning, attribute to it any 
other descriptive term than that it is adnorma/, according to our present 
knowledge. To say that it is unnatural is certainly a fallacy, first, be- 
cause everything occurring in natural, i. e., ‘n human or nature, life, is 
implicitly natural, and, secondly, because the favorite conclusion, ‘‘ it is 
against my nature, consequently against nature,’’ is illusionary and de- 
ceptive of one’s self. But these intellectual deductions cannot blind our 
eyes to the existence of certain emotions which dominate the soul of the 
individual as well as the life of the peoples of the globe. It is evident 
beyond cavil that all men and all women of normal sexual sentiment have 
an innate aversion to all abnormal sexual practice, and particularly to 
homosexuality, and as certain as the existence of the latter is, so certain 
also is the psychological abyss separating heterosexuals and homosexuals. 
This is not only a psychological but also an anthropological fact, and ac- 
cordingly an anthropological problem for investigation, as it pervades all 
mankind ; for it cannot be mere coincidence that the laws of primitive 
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and ot civilized peoples alike make provisions against abnormal intercourse." 
The general animosity of law toward homosexuals is the crystallization of 
social and ethnic sentiment, and to study the foundations and reasons of 
this sentiment among peoples is one of the great requirements of anthro- 
pology. Certainly the question whether this sentiment is objectively jus- 
tified or not, does not concern us as anthropologists, but moves along an 
entirely different line. This is also the reason why I believe that Mr 
Karsch, despite his noble efforts, will convince or convert few readers to 
his beliefs, which seem to culminate in the idea that homosexuality has 
the same privilege of existence as heterosexuality, a deduction which the 
majority cannot accept by reason of just those uncanny elementary eth- 
nic emotional thoughts that haunt us common normal individuals, and 
which Mr Karsch, not being an anthropologist, is prone to stamp with 
such commonplace teriis as prejudice and ignorance. 

However all this may be, and how far our opinions may differ, it 
does not belittle the great value of Karsch’s serious and thorough: work, 
which deserves the widest attention of all thinking anthropologists. 

B. LAUFER. 


Sex and Society. Studies in the Social Psychology of Sex. By Wi wiam I, 
Tuomas. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1907. 12°, 366 pp. 
This book is chiefly a collection of special articles published from 

time to time in periodicals, The chapter headings are: Organic Differ- 

ences in the Sexes, Sex and Primitive Social Control, Sex and Social Feel- 
ing, Sex and Primitive Industry, Sex and Primitive Morality, The Psy- 
chology of Exogamy, The Psychology of Modesty and Clothing, The 

Adventitious Character of Woman, The Mind of Woman and the Lower 

Races. 

The general anabolic and katabolic conception of the sexes is accepted 
by the author at the start as the organic basis of society. While this is 
now the traditional view in biology and sociology, the author presents argu- 
ments in support of this sex antithesis as expressed in psychic and social 
activities. On the social side the male is considered as unsocial, or dis- 
posed to wander about detached, while the female because of her associa- 
tion with children forms the nucleus of a social group. Ina general way 
the theory of maternal descent is accepted, but the author rejects the idea 
that promiscuity is implied in such a condition for the tie binding the 
woman and the children is a real, if not the real, social bond. However, 
the ever prevailing tendency toward male social authority is considered 
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the logical consequence of his katabolic disposition, and in turn tends to 
make men social or at least amenable to domestication. ‘The author 
attempts to show that men are in many respects still anti-social in the 
struggles of economic life. 

It is considered that social feeling has an organic basis in the instinct- 
ive reflexive activities involved in the care of children. The general ac- 
cepted ethnological view that women seem to have developed most of the 
industrial arts is introduced as additional support to the view that the 
mother is the real psychological and organic nucleus around which social 
conventionalities concentrate. The primitive division of iabor, about 
which so much sentiment has been diffused, is treated as a social habit 
fallen into by men and women yielding to their instincts. Because of 
children and the instincts set off by their presence, the house became the 
habitual province of the women. ‘Then the home with its women and 
industrial comforts developed monogamy, a habit fallen into by men and 
women in response to their conscious sexual life and the needs of the 
woman’s family during the long growing period of the children. Ex- 
ogamy is treated at length as due to psychological factors, such as prefer- 
ence for the unfamiliar, love of adventure, etc. 

The book is ina way summed up in the last two chapters. As an ad- 
ventitious character in society woman reveals the factors and conditions 
previously discussed. On the strictly psychological side the author is dis- 
posed to waive all race differences and also all sex differences, with the 
consciousness however that on a practical basis there are decided race and 
sex differences and that they are none the less real because social. Accord- 
ing to the position taken, women are better equipped for social life than 
men and there is no apparent reason why they may not some time become 
the intellectualists and economic producers o1 society. 

The above resume is too brief to do full justice to the author’s plan of 
treatment. The parts of the book likely to be of greatest interest to the 
readers of this journal are the chapters on industry, exogamy, and mental 
differences. 

The author’s method is the more or less conventional one of the 
sociologist, which like all methods has many limitations. However, into 
the procedure of this method have been introduced the results of psycho- 
logical methods and in this sense the author has made some important 
contributions to the subject as seen from the anthropological point of 
view. For example, the conscious factors in sexual activity as opposed 
to a pairing season and in turn the promiscuity have rarely received con- 
sideration in the classical works on marriage and the family. Without 
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taking this into account the arguments pro and con fall short of result. 
Again, the demand of our psychophysical life for powerful stimuli, or the 
conditions for the functioning of the emotions, can not be neglected and 
in this the author finds an explanation for the apparent relation between 
sexual and religious activities. The reviewer is not entirely in sympathy 
with the sociologica! method that takes general biological conceptions aS 
points of departure in the construction of social theories. It should be 
noted, however, that the author, while outwardly conforming to that 
method, has insisted upon a human being with a complement of instincts 
as the point of departure, regardless of any conceptions as to the origin 
of the same. F CLaRK WISSLER. 


L’ Année linguistique. Publée sous les auspices de la Société de Philologie 
(Organe de l’auvre de saint Jéréme). Tome II, 1903-1904. Paris: 
Klincksieck, 1904. 327 pp. 

This second volume (lately received) of the Linguistic Year-book, 
edited by the Comte de Charencey, has ten bibliographical sections, as 
follows: Hindu languages (pp. 1-24), by Abbé A. Lepitre; Eranian 
languages (25-42), by Abbé Lepitre; Languages of the cuneiform 
inscriptions (43-80), by Abbé P. Bourdais; Basque studies, 1901-1904 
(81-104), by Julien Vinson ; Turkic philology since 1900 (105-146), by 
Lucien Bouvat ; Bibliographical afercu of works relating to the people 
of Malayan race (Malayo-Polynesian), published during the years 1go1, 
1902, and 1903 (147-186), by Aristide Marre ; West African languages 
(187-203), by Captain Rambaud ; Déné languages (204-247), by Rev. 
A. G. Morice ; Bibliographic and critical notice of the native languages 
of Mexico in the nineteenth century (249-281), by Dr Nicolas Leon ; 
Esperanto (283-325), by Professor Guilbeau. 

The first volume, which appeared in 1902, contained sections dealing 
with the Latin and Romance tongues, Celtic, Teutonic, Ethiopian, 
Basque, languages of the Far East, Malayo-Polynesian, Greenland Eskimo, 
and Books for the blind. 

From this it will be seen that the ‘‘ Linguistic Year-book’’ has not 
yet attained that inclusiveness which a work of this sort needs in order to 
be largely and permanently useful. It has also errors of commission as 
well as of omission, which, one may hope, will be eliminated in future 
issues. ‘Twenty-four pages devoted to Basque, forty-two to the Turkic 
tongues, and forty-three to Esperanto, with no notice whatever of the 
languages of South America and recognition of those of North America 
north of Mexico limited to the Athapascan,—this leaves marked room 
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for improvement. With a more generous codperation of anthropologists 
interested in linguistic bibliography (American Indian in particular), this 
year-book may develop into a real annual compte rendu worthy to rank 
beside the other ‘‘ Années’’ which French scholars have presented to the 
world in so many different departments of science. A comprehensive 
and authoritative ‘‘ Linguistic Year-book’’ would be a boon indeed. 
The divergence in method of treatment in the present volume may be 
seen by comparing Father Morice’s Déné article, which is rather ex- 
tended in its critiques, with A. Marre’s Malayo-Polynesian bibliography, 
consisting (outside of a brief linguistic introduction) of a list of works 
arranged alphabetically by authors. 

In the Mexican section Dr Leén catalogues 156 titles. From the in- 
troduction to his bibliography it appears that during the nineteenth cen- 
tury, at various times and in different educational institutions, the 
Nahuatl, Otomi, Zoque, and Tarascan tongues have been taught. At 
the Seminary-Colleges of Guadalajara (in Jalisco) and Morelia (in 
Michoacan) Nahuatl and Tarascan were still taught when Dr Leon’s re- 
port was made. Father Morice’s article consists ofa general account of 
the chief features of the Athapascan language, followed by reviews and 
critiques of works by Petitot, Legoff, Washington Matthews, P. E, 
Goddard, and others, the last being treated at some length. Father 
Morice’s strictures on Mr Goddard’s work seem to the reviewer too dog- 
matic, since the critic is not himself an expert in Hupa, which Mr 
Goddard has studied in loco. 

It is to be hoped that the Année Linguistique will continue to flourish 
and will be improved along the lines indicated. 

ALEXANDER F. CHAMBERLAIN. 


Physical Anthropology of Russia. By A. A. IVANOvSKIJ.' 

The volume at hand is a most deserving and important attempt to 
summarize the anthropological observations made among the numerous 
nationalities which enter into the Russian population, in Europe as well 
as in Asia. ‘The number and extent of these observations is astounding ; 
the bibliography alone covers thirty-nine of the quarto pages and speaks 
volumes for our general ignorance of things Russian. 

Some idea of the material utilized, as well as of the multiple ethnic 
elements of Russia, can be had from the following list of the principal 
peoples included in Ivanovskij’s work : 


‘A. A. Ivanovskij : Ob antropologicheskom sostavie nasedenija Rossii. lzviest. imp. 
obshch. liubitele] estestv., antropol. i etnogr. (Moskva), Trudy antropol. otdiela, T. 
XXII. Moskva: 1904. 4°, pp. 1-287, 4 maps. 
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People 
Abkhaztsy 
Ainy (Ainos) 
Aisory 
Armiane (Armenians) 
Bashkhiry (Bashkirs) 
Bolgary (Bulgarians) 
Buriaty (Buriats) 
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Locality 


Caucasus 
Sakhalin Id. 
Caucasus 
Transcaucasia 
Siberia 

European Russia 
Siberia 


Russy (White-, Great- and Little- 


Russians) 
Cheremisy 
Chechency 
Chuvashi 
Chukchi 
Dungane 
Evrey (Jews) 

Esty (Esthoneans) 
Finny (Finns) 
Galcha (Galtchas) 
Giliaky (Giliaks) 
Greky (Greeks) 
Gruziny 

Gurijcy 

lakuty (Yakuts) 
Imeretiny 

Ingushi 

Kalmiky (Kalmucks) 
Karely 

Kirgizy (Khirghizes) 
Kitajcy (Chinese) 
Kurdy (Kurds) 
Latishi (Letts) 
Lezginy 

Livy (Livonians) 
Litovcy (Lithuanians) 
Lopary (Lapps) 
Meshcheriaky 
Mingrelcy (Mingrelians) 
Mordva 

Niemcy (Germans) 
Orochony 

Osetinu 

Ostiaky (Ostiaks) 


European Russia 
Caucasus 
European Russia 
Siberia 

Central Asia 
Mainly European Russia 
Baltic Provinces 
Finland 

Central Asia 
Siberia 

Mainly European Russia 
Caucasus 
Siberia 
Caucasus 
European Russia 
European Russia 
Transcaucasia 
Siberia 
Transcaucasia 
Baltic Provinces 
Caucasus 

Baltic Provinces 


Finland, Northern European Russia 


European Russia 
Caucasus 
European Russia 
Baltic Provinces 
Siberia 
Caucasus 
Siberia 
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Permiaky European Russia 3 
Persy (Persians) Transcaucasia 8 
Poliaky (Poles) Poland 36 
Samaiedy (Samoyeds) Siberia 5 
Sarty (Sarts) Transcaucasia 5 
Svanety Caucasus 4 
Ssioty Siberia 3 
Tadziky Central Asia 4 
Tarancy 4 
Tatary (6 divisions) (Tatars) European Russia, W. Siberia 29 
Taty Caucasus 3 
Tsigane (Gypsies) European Russia 15 
Tungusy (Tunguses) Siberia 9 
Turky (Turks) Transcaucasia 5 
Turkmeny (Turkomans) Central Asia 3 
Uzbeky (Uzbecs) ‘s “ 6 
Voguly (Voguls) Siberia 5 
Votiaky (Votiaks) 5 


The analysis shows a great predominance of dark (brunette) types in 


the Asiatic part of the empire, and of mixed types in European Russia. 
Blonds are found in relatively large numbers in only a few localities in 
western Russia (about Kamenec, Kovno, Vilna, and Riga), and in Fin- 
land. In percentages the relations of these types in European Russia 
may be expressed as follows : 

Blond Type Mixed Color 


European Russia Brunette Type 


percent percent percent 
Western portion 33 43 24 
Eastern es 14 38 48 
Central i 26 48 26 
Southern ‘“ 21 35 44 


The stature is generally low among the natives of Siberia, rising 
however among those of central Asia. The natives of the Caucasus and 
Transcaucasia are rather tall. In western Russia tall statures correspond 
quite closely to the distribution of the blond type. In European Russia 
on the whole the conditions are as follows : 


1,601 1.651 
Below to to Above 
1.600 1.650 1.700 1.700 
meter meter meter meter 
percent percent percent percent 
Western portion 19 25 30 26 
Eastern ‘‘ 32 - . 23 18 
Central - 26 25 25 24 
Southern ‘“ 24 28 29 19 
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The cephalic index throughout European and particularly throughout 
Asiatic Russia is predominantly brachycephalic. There is no locality in 
which the larger part of the population is dolichocephalic ; the nearest 
approach to this condition is found in a portion of Transcaucasia, in the 
Merv oasis, and over the southern part of Sakhalin. The percental dis- 
tribution of the index in European Russia is as follows : 


Dolichocephalic Mesocephalic Brachycephalic 
percent percent percent 
Western portion 15 19 66 
Eastern ” 14 15 7! 
Central -~ 17 20 63 
Southern‘ 15 17 68 


Besides the above the author gives synthetic tables of the facial and 
nasal indexes, the length of the trunk, circumference of the chest, with 
length of the hand and foot, and closes with useful tables of classification. 

On the whole, Ivanovskij’s work, while not superseding individual 
publications in point of details, constitutes a most useful book of reference 
on the physical anthropology of the Russian people; and the extended 
bibliography itself is of great value. Aves HRDLICKA. 


Handbook of American Indians North of Mexico. Edited by FREDERICK 
Wess HopGe. In Two Parts. PartI. (Smithsonian Institution. Bureau 
of American Ethnology. Bulletin 30.) Washington : Government Print- 
ing Office, 1907. 8°, ix, 972 pp., map, many text figures. 


The present volume is certainly a notable achievement in American 
ethnology. As its name indicates, it is a handbook combining the fea- 
tures of a dictionary, cyclopedia, gazetteer, and bibliography of things 
pertaining to the aboriginal inhabitants of North America north of 
Mexico, one of the chief aims being to provide a key to the intricate 
nomenclature of tribes and minor divisions. Everyone who has at- 
tempted to use the available literature in working out the aboriginal cul- 
ture of any part of the continent realizes the great value of sucha key in 
establishing the identity.of tribes appearing under almost as many names 
as there are writers. In addition to such a key specific references to the 
use of the various terms are given, so that the work as a whole is a sys- 
tematic bibliography of North American ethnology. The list of titles 
also includes practically all important native villages with their location, ’ 
and the ethnic relations of their inhabitants, and under each tribal name 
general historical and anthropological information. Another interesting 
feature is the presentation of brief biographies of the many Indian per- 
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sonalities whose names appear in the detail history of America. Archeol- 
ogy is represented by brief accounts of the most important ruins and a 
series of general articles on the various kinds of artifacts upon which our 
present conclusions with respect to that subject are based, as well as on 
the materials of which they are made. In addition there are a large 
number of such general topical and miscellaneous articles as one may ex- 
pect to find in such a book. ‘The appearance of the pages is enlivened 
by numerous illustrations of specimens, ruins, tribal types, and portraits 
of noted Indians. Finally may be mentioned a revision of Powell’s map 
of linguistic families north of Mexico. 

While the preparation and publication have been under the direction 
of the Bureau of American Ethnology and edited by F. W. Hodge, ar- 
ticles were contributed by some forty-six specialists, whose initials are 
appended to their respective contributions. 

The present volume extends from A to M. To review adequately its 
contents is out of the question, so we may pass over the detailed infor- 
mation to the more general articles. Of these the most conspicuous are 
those dealing with tribal or other recognized divisions. So far as the 
observation of the reviewer goes their titles comprise the entire official 
list. These articles average about a page and a half, giving an historical 
and ethnological summary of the respective tribes. There are also similar 
articles on the largest and best known linguistic stocks. In some cases 
the contents of these articles are arranged under convenient sub-heads, 
such as history, social organization, archeology, and customs, but in many 
cases the contributors so interwove their data that the placing of such 
heads was an impossibility. The Hurons, Hopi, and Cheyenne have 
been allotted an unusual amount of space, though the content and mode 
of treatment is not essentially different from that accorded the other 
articles. The physical characters and anthropometry of the different 
tribes have not received special treatment, but this deficiency is in part 
offset by illustrations. 

There is a long list of major articles on other topics. The various 
typical objects found in all archeological and ethnological collections are 
described, with notes on their technology and distribution. There are 
articles on Archeology, Language, Art, Architecture, Mythology, the 
Family, Marriage, Anatomy, Government, Children, Missions, Educa- 
tion, Games, etc. The article on Missions occupies some thirty-five 
pages, being a rather detailed historical account presented by geograph- 
ical areas. While this is justifiable because of the long and intimate con- 
nection between the Indians and the missionary, the article on the Fur- 
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trade is perhaps too brief. One gets the impression that many of these 
articles, such as Language, Archeology, Art, Mythology, etc., were 
intended as summaries of our present knowledge, and assuming them to 
be such the reader may without difficulty form some idea of the status of 
ethnological research in America. ‘Taking the ninety-odd major articles 
of this general character as a whole, they may be regarded as reflecting 
the state of our present knowledge of things pertaining to the ethnology 
of North America, and so taken indicate that while there is much wealth 
of detail suggesting great activity in acquisition, in minute and special 
localities there is need of systematic organization even though it be 
academic and dominated by one or two general theories. One turns from 
the article on Archeology, for example, with the feeling that while the 
best that can be said is there, the whole subject is still quite chaotic. 

The treatment of Habitations and of Architecture illustrates one of 
the difficulties in the construction of such a work as this. Under the 
former are given architectural features and distribution of types, while 
under Architecture are treated the conditions affecting construction, in- 
cluding a general ethnographic sketch with the distribution of forms. As 
the same kind of details are found in each, and the illustrations in each, 
while not exact duplicates, are chiefly representatives of the same type, 
the reader is at some loss as to the distinctive character of the two arti- 
cles. However, the book as a whole appears singularly free from such 
confusion of topics. 

The great mass of titles treated in the book are Indian settlement 
and group names, names of noted Indian chiefs, and Indian words now 
a part of our own speech. In each case many forms of the word are 
given, with references to the publications in which they are found. We 
are promised a cross-reference to these names in the final volume, with- 
out which the detailed lists appended to each title would not always be a 
ready means of locating the term desired. This feature will make the 
work indispensable to curators and private collectors who often encounter 
specimens listed as from obscure localities or social groups. 

For the work as a whole, the reviewer can not refrain from an ex- 
pression of admiration. The conception of such a hand-book strikes one 
as unique, and the patience and courage to carry the plan to completion 
as unusual, America is, perhaps, the only place in the world where such 
an idea could be worked out, and if its Bureau of American Ethnology a 
and its work have seemed unique in the eyes of European ethnologists, 
the completion of this publication alone must appear as a sufficient justi- 
fication of the existence of such a bureau. CLARK WISSLER. 
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ConpucTeD BY Dr ALEXANDER F. CHAMBERLAIN 


[Nore. — Authors, especially those whose articles appear in journals and other 
serials not entirely devoted to anthropology, will greatly aid this department of the 
American Anthropologist by sending directly to Dr A. F. Chamberlain, Clark University, 
Worcester, Massachusetts, U. S. A., reprints or copies of such studies as they may desire 
to have noticed in these pages. — Epiror. } 


Andersson (J. G.) Karl Ahlenius. (Ymer, globe. According to C., ‘there is no 
Stckhlm, 1906, XXVI, 305-12, 1 fg.) essential difference between the bird- 
Sketch of life and scientific activities of | footed and the back-footed human be- 
Ahlenius (1866-1906), the Swedish ings,’’ and ‘‘‘*back-footed’ beings are 
geographer, etc. connected with the ornithomorphic spirits 

Andree (R.) Emil Schmidt. (Globus, so frequently found in mythology.’’ The 
Brnschwg., 1906, XC, 309-12, portr. ) assumption of a bird-form is a favorite 
Sketch of life and appreciation of scientific voluntary metamorphosis in folk-tales. 
labors (notes on chief publications),of Dr Often, later, the legs or the feet are the 
E. Schmidt( 1837-1906). See American only ornithomorphic feature to persist. 
Anthropologist, 1907, 1X, p. 236. Denny (C.H.) Jeremiah Curtin. (Harv. 

Audenino (F.) ¢ Gualino (L.) La Grad. Mag., Cambr., 1907, XV, 356-61, 
‘* Facies Napoleonica.’”’ (A. d. V. portr.) Appreciative sketch of life and 
Congr. Int. di Psicol. Roma 1905, 1906, works of the ethnologist C. (d. 1906). 
674-5). The authors claim to find in At his death he left nearly finished works 
certain men of genius (Rameses II, Alex- on the Mongols and the Buriats. See 
ander the Great, Charlemagne) and cer- American Anthropologist, 1907, 1X, 237. 
tain American Indians, etc., the facies Draseke (—) Zwei Priparate von rachi- 
.Vapoleonica, characteristic of the great tischen Tieren. (Z. f. Ethn., Berlin, 
Napoleon ( ‘‘a true type of the epileptic 1906, XXXVIII, 751-2.) Brief accounts 
genius’’). Dr De Sanctis thinks it a of the very rachitic skull of a ten-year- 
mere accident of resemblance. old dwarf dog and the skull of a rachitic 

Bliimml (FE. K.) Kuntsdichtung und Cynocephalus monkey. In the dog and 
Volkslied. (Hess. Bl. f. Volksk., Leip- the monkey the rachitis appears in two 
zig, 1906, V, 124-33.) Discusses the very different forms. 
folk-song aspects of certain poems in van Gennep (A.) La musée ethno- 
Heine, Dahn, Hauptmann, Greif, graphique de Cologne. (Mercure de 
Monke, Castelli, et al. France, Paris, 1907, LXV, 78-83.) Brief 

Chamberlain (A. F.) Variation in early account of the new Ethnographic Mu- 
human culture. (J. Am. Folk-Lore, seum at Cologne, formally opened Nov. 
Boston, 1906, XIX, 177-90.) Treats of 12, 1906. The Rautenstrauch-Joest 
** ride-a-cock-horse’’ and Breton boat- | Museum (from the names of the donors 
rhymes, father and mother (Hebrews, of the building and much of the material 
Iroquois, Japan, American Indians), | exhibited) contains 18,600 specimens 
kissing and kiss-words, meal-time, use and is under the direction of Dr W. 
of tobacco, sea-sense as exemplifying Foy. The building is T-shaped. A 
normal variations within the essential guide-book has recently been issued, 
unity of mankind. which is a brief ethnographic manual. 

Cree (A. T. C.)  Back-footed beings. | Gheorgov (J. A.) Einigesiiber die gram- 
( Folk-Lore, Lond., 1906, XVII, 131-40. ) matische Entwicklung der  Kinder- 
Discusses the attribution to redoubtable sprache. (A. d. V. Congr. Int. di 
persons, powerful beings, spirits, etc., of Psicol. Roma 1905, 1906, 203-210.) 
inverted knees and feet, an idea occurring Treats of the chief points in the gram- 
in mythology and folk-lore all over the matical development of the language of 
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the author’s eldest son (verbal and 
nominal forms, plural, comparison of 
adjectives, numerals, pronouns, adverbs, 
prepositions, conjunctions, syntax, sen- 
tences, etc.) from the 412th to the 
1076th day. Dr F. Krueger, in the 
discussion, added some data concerning 
a German boy (6th month to end of 3d 
year). Prof. G, points out that the psy- 
chogenesis of the child is much influenced 
by its iinguistic environment — it must 
express itself, in Bulgarian, e. g., dif- 
ferently than in German or English. 
Giuffrida-Ruggeri (V.) Forame sotto- 
traversario dell’ atlante. (Mon. Zool. 
Ital., Firenze, 1906, xvil, 87-9.) De- 
scribes the occurrence in the skull of a 
Guayaqui Indian from the Argentine 
Gran Chaco, of a sub-transverse foramen 
of the atlas and compares it with other 
similar anomalies. 

Caso di soldatura sacroiliaca bilaterale 
e processo ischiatico anomalo. (Ibid., 
205-7, 2 fg.) Describes a case of bi- 
lateral sacro-iliac synostosis and anom- 
alous ischiatic process in a pelvis in the 
museum of the University of Rome. 
Goldstein (F.) Politik, Staatswissen- 
schaften und Ethnographie. (Globus, 
Brnschwg., 1906, XC, 332-5, 342-5.) 
Author points out the neglect of the 
facts of social economy by many investi- 
gators and ethnographers. G. holds that 
in the life of peoples little depends on 
race (or on nature), the determining 
factor being the ‘‘creations of man,”’ 
i. e., his use and subjection of nature. 
Man has become man only through 
work, with whose aid he created 
speech. 

Gualino (L.) Un nuovo craniometrografo. 
(A.d.V.Congr. Int.di Psicol. Roma 1905, 
1906, 606-9, 2 fg.) Describes briefly 
a new craniometrograph devised by Dr 
G. of Turin for facilitating and rendering 
more objective the determination of the 
norma verticalis, 

Hellwig (A.) Das Einpflicken von Krank- 
heiten. (Globus, Brnschwg., 1906, xc, 
245-9.) Treats of ‘‘plugging’’ dis- 
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Heron (D.) On the inheritance of the sex- 


ratio. (Biometrika, Cambridge, 1906, 
Vv, 79-85.) The anthropologic data are 
from material on the size of families 
(348 cases) collected by Prof. K. Pear- 
son, and (2197 families) from S. W. 
Whitney’s 7he Whitney Family of Con- 
necticut (Newport, 1878, 3 v.). No sen- 
sible inheritance of sex is shown. Such 
differences of sex-ratio as exist are proba- 
bly associated with environment, nutri- 
tion, habit, etc., and not an inherited 
character of race. See /Voods (F. A.) 


King (I.) Some notes on the so-called 


gift of tongues. (Am. Friend, Phila., 
1906, XIV, 102-3.) Compares ‘‘ speak- 
ing in unknown tongues’’ with pheno- 
mena noted among primitive peoples 
(Negroes of the Niger valley, fulee- 
sians ) and little children. These he con- 
siders ‘* automatic babblings’’—not real 
languages of any known sort. The 
** gift of tongues’’ is thus an abnormal 
psychic phenomenon of language and not 
a divine favor. 


Lehmann (W.) Geh. Hofrat Prof. Dr 


Ernst Férstemann. (Globus, Brnschwg., 
1906, XC, 341-2, portr.) Brief account 
of life and works. See American An- 
thropologist, 1907, 1X, 153-9. 


Marcus(M.) Ekonomisk geografi. Nagra 


synpunkter. (Ymer, Stckhlm., 1906, 
XXVI, 347-362.) Treats of recent 
theories and investigations in economic 
geography. 


| Marro(A.) Sulla influenza dello sviluppo 


eases in trees, pieces of wood, burying | 


particles of the body of the sick (nails, 
hair, excrements, etc.) in holes made in 


trees, etc., and allied practices in folk- | 


medicine in Germany, Austria, etc., — 
also among gypsies and criminals. 

Helm (H.) Adolf Strack. (Hess. Bl. f. 
Volksk., 1906, Leipzig, v, i—vii, 1 fg. ) 


Sketch of life and folkloristic activities of | 


A. Strack (1860-1906). 


pubere sulla criminalita. (A. d. V. 
Congr. Int. di Psicol. Roma 1905, 1906, 
673-6.) The oncoming of puberty in- 
duces a condition of psychic hyperesthesia 
and offensive automatism.. Among the 
cures M. counts coeducation. 


Matteuzzi{A.) L’influenza dell’ ambiente 


geografico e dell’eredita dei caratteri ac- 

quisiti nell’ evoluzione e nella dissoluzione 

dei popoli. (Ibid., 448-9.) Résumés 

briefly the arguments of the author’s 

book, Les Facteurs de Evolution des 
euples (Paris, 1901). 


Niceforo (A.) Les classes pauvres. 


(Ibid., 732-4.) One section of Prof. 
N.’s studies of the poor classes dealt 
with ethnographic characters (culture, 
beliefs, customs, usages, prejudices, arts, 
religion, etc.), and he finds that ‘* the 
ethnography of the classes on the lowest 
steps of the social and economic ladder 
repeats exactly the ethnography of primi- 
tive and savage peoples.’’ The details 
of his investigations are to be found in 
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his recent volume Les classes pauvres : 
Recherches anthropologiques et suciales 
(Paris, 1905). 

Ottolenghi (O.) I tipo facciale in 600 
pregiudicati. (Ibid., 677.) Prof. O. 
found the facial type abnormal in 50 per- 
cent of convicted crimina!s, with a 
notable prevalence of the asymmetric. 

Pearson (K.) Walter Frank Raphael 
Weldon, 1860-1906.) Biometrika, Cam- 
bridge, 1906, Vv, I-52, 4 pl.) Treats of 
life, character, and scientific works of Dr 
Weldon. His anthropological essays 
included studies on albinism in Sicily, 
assortative mating in man, etc. 

Petrie (W. M. F.) Migrations. (Man, 
Lond., 1906, 170.) Abstract of Sev- 
enth Annual Huxley Memorial Lecture, 
Nov. 1, 1906. P. concludes that ‘‘a 
people become adapted to their environ- 
ment in about 1,000 years, even where 
there is very Itttle mixture to cause 
changes,’’ and that ‘‘ migrations are the 
inevitable means of supplanting the less 
capable by the more capable races.’’ 
Bars to free-leveling by peaceful migra- 
tion (e. g., exclusion laws) are confes- 
sions of weakness; the salvation from 
immigration lies in thorough weeding of 
native inhabitants. In 10,000 years of 
civilization in Egypt, 13 changes in the 
population (originally Algerian-Amo- 
rite) can be traced. 

Rabaud (E.) La forme du crane et le dé- 
veloppement de l’encéphale. (R. del’E. 
d’ Anthrop. de Paris, 1906, Xv1, 37-46. ) 
Discusses the réles of the cranial enve- 
lope and the cerebral tissue in the devel- 
opment of the form of the skull —- pro- 
encephaly, scaphocephaly, acrocephaly, 
trigonocephaly, plagiocephaly, exenceph- 
aly, and trochocephaly are briefly con- 
sidered. R. concludes that all spontane- 
ous deformations of the skull cannot be 
the result of action and reaction between 
the bony structure with arrested growth 
and the normally developing brain, Tro- 
chocephaly, e. g., is one example of 
another sort. 

Restelle (W.) Traditions of the deluge. 
(Biblia Sacra, Oberlin, O., 1907, LXx, 
148-167.) Treats briefly of Chaldean, 
Hindu, Chinese, Greek, Celtic, Mexi- 
can, Peruvian, Algonquian( Manabozho), 
Quiché, Orinoco Indians, Maori, etc., 
legends. According to R., ‘‘ the Indian 
and Greek traditions betray signs of Se- 
mitic influence,’’ while ‘‘the American 
Indian legends bear the stamp of Chris- 
tian teaching, or else refer only to local 


floods.’’ He is also of opinion that 
‘*thus does man almost universally testify 
in his tradition and religions . . . tothe 
almost entire destruction of the race by 
a terrible deluge. R. does not refer to 
the studies of Andree, User, etc. s 


Robinovitch (L.G.) Remarks on a spe- 


cific human energy and its economic and 
social significance. (A. d. V. Congr. Int. 
di Psicol. Roma 1905, 1906, 734-44. ) 
Discusses ‘‘race-suicide’’ (and its al- 
leged causes), early marriage, genesic 
dissipation (e. g., in large families, with 
degenerate and defective children, etc. ). 
Dr R. thinks that ‘civilization is not 
responsible for race suicide’’ - it has 
existed from time immemorial, even 
among savage tribes. The great social 
evil in the matter ‘lies not in the re- 
duced birth-rate, but in an overproduc- 
tion of births that are useless, costly to 
the state and dangerous to society.’’ 
This is apparent among poor and rich 
alike. The cure will be found in the 
progressive development (not forcing by 
legal enactment) of the economic hand 
ling of the genesic function. 


Robinson (R.) Sur une formation épi- 


neuse caractéristique des derniéres verté- 
bres dorsales chez homme. (C.-R. 
Acad. d. Sci., Paris, 1907, CLXIV, 584- 
6.) Describes certain ‘‘sub-lamel!ar 
spines,’’ not occurring before the 30th 
year of life, and useful, as a sign of age, 
in legal medicine. 


Schmidt (W.) Die moderne Ethnologie. 


L’Ethnologie moderne. _(Anthropos, 
Salzburg, 1906, 1, 950-97.) Conclud- 
ing section of a general discussion of 
modern ethnology, its nature, methods, 
problems, etc. ‘Treats of Wundt, the 
significance of the terms ethnology, eth- 
nography, anthropology, etc. 


Sinclair (A. T.) Notes on the Gypsies. 


(J. Amer. Folk-Lore, Boston, 1906, x1x, 
212-14.) Discusses stealing children 
(popularly, but wrongly, thought char- 
acteristic), honesty (not more given to 
thieving, etc., than other poor ignore at 
people in the community), chastity 
(women unchaste very rare). 


Wilser (L.) Studien zur Vorgeschichte 


des Menschen. (Globus, Brnschwg., 
1906, XC, 225.) Critical note on 
Schwalbe’s recent publications on pre- 
historic man. W. agrees with Schwalbe 
in rejecting Kollmann’s pigmy theory. 


Woodward jade collection. (Museum 


News, Brooklyn, N. Y., 1906, II, 20- 
27.) Notes on ‘‘ the qualities, history, 
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distribution, significance, and methods 
of working jade,’’ based on the Catalogue 
of the Bishop Collection in the Metro- 
politan Museum. 


Xénopol (A. D.) Explication psycho- 


logique des faits historiques. (A. d. V. 
Congr. Int. di Psicol. Roma 1905, 1906, 
356-64.) According to X., ‘* history is 
only a perpetual application of individual 
psychological studies.”’ 


EUROPE 


Andree (R.) Zum Hiaustieralter des 


Pferdes. (Globus, Brnschwg., 1906, 
XC, 224.) Discusses the recent article 
of Piette on halters in L’ Anthropologie 
for 1906 (see American Anthropologist, 
1907, IX, 215). A. agrees with Piette 
that a ‘‘semi-domestication’’ of the 
horse must have occurred in prehistoric 
France. This paleolithic fact overturns 
the theory that the domestication of the 
horse in Europe is due to Asiatic immi- 
grants. 


Bellucci (G.) II feticismo primitivo in | 


Italia. (A.d. V. Congr. Int. di Psicol. 
Roma 1905, 1906, 144-6.) Résumé of 
study based on the author’s collection of 
720 amulets and fetishes. These repre- 
sent the existence and persistence of 
primitive fetishism in Italy. With amu- 
lets go religiosity, a real cult. The evo- 
lution of amulets is interesting — a fossil 
or an amorphous stone may end by being 
fashioned into a cross or a figure of the 
Virgin or of Jesus. 


Braus (H.) Leichenbestattung in Unter- 


italien. (A. f. Religsw., Leipzig, 1906, 
IX, 385-96, 1 pl.) Discusses from per- 
sonal observation, burial and exhuming, 
etc., in southern Italy ( Naples, Sicily, 
etc.). Exhumation of the body after a 
short time and its deposition in niches, 
etc., is general for those who can afford 
it; the poor stay underground, the rich 
areexhumed. Behind the exhumation is 
the idea of keeping, if possible, all por- 
tions of the body from destruction, 


Breuil (H.) Les Cottés, une grotte du 


vieil Age du renne a St.-Pierre de Maillé, 
Vienne. (R. de I’Ec. d’Anthrop. de 
Paris, 1906, XVI, 47-62, 11 fg.) De- 
scribes the Grotte des Cottés, explored in 
1880 by Comte O. de Rochebrune, and 
the finds there made — animal remains, 
implements of bone, horn, ivory (some 
tubes in reindeer horn are said to re- 
semble Eskimo needle cases), flints, and 
flint tools of various sorts. 
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Crohns (H.) Die Summa Theologica des 


Antonin von Florenz und die Schatzung 
des Weibes im Hexenhammer. (Acta 
Soc. Sci. Fenn., Helsingf., 1906, XXXII, 
no. 4, I-23.) Interesting discussion of 
the ascetic denunciation of woman at 
the close of the Middle Ages in relation to 
witchcraft, particularly the Summa the- 
ologica (1477) of Antonine of Florence 
and his elaboration of the alphabet of 
woman's peculiarities and evil qualities, 
due originally to Johannes Dominici 
(1357-1419). The famous J/a//eus 
Maleficarum (1487) is also considered. 


Cumont (F.) Jupiter summus exsuper- 


antissimus. (A. f. Religsw., Leipzig, 
1900, IX, 323-36.) Discusses the title 
Jupiter exsuperantissimus. (8 inscrip- 
tions from Italy, Gaul, Germany, etc., are 
cited, all probably not anterior to the 
second half of the second century), with 
archeological and literary data of inter- 
pretation. C. considers Jupiter ¢. to be 
the Roman equivalent of the Semitic 
Ba'al jamin. He represents the influ- 
ence of Syrian cults, of Oriental astrology ; 
the Syrian god, adopted by Commodus, 
later became almost Christian, 


Diehl (D.) Zur Geschichte der Kirch- 


héfe. (Hess. Bl. f. Volksk., Leipzig, 
1906, V, 71-75.) Adds to data of arti- 
cle in previous volume, from a sermon 
published in 1612, from a hymn of J. 
Heerman (d. 1647), etc., concerning the 
** Karner,’’ and ‘* Sippengrab.”’ 


v. Domaszewski (A.) Die Juppitersiule 


in Mainz. (A. f. Religsw., Leipzig, 1906, 
IX, 303-11.) Treats of the recently dis- 
covered ‘‘ Jupiter columns"’ of Mayence, 
the sculptures, inscriptions, etc., upon 
them, the divine names mentioned, etc. 
The model for this work of the Augustan 
epoch is to be found in Massilia. 


Englert (A.) Ein kleiner Beitrag zur 


Geschichte der Hexenprozesse. (Hess. 
Bl. f. Volksk., Leipzig, 1906, v, 65-71.) 
Reprints, with commentary and explana- 
tory notes, a poem from a fly-sheet of 
1629 published at Aschaffenburg, based 
apparently on some trial for witchcraft. 


Fairbanks (A.) The message of Greek 


religion to Christianity to-day. (Bibl. 
World, Chicago, 1906, XXIX, 111-20.) 
Prof, F. holds it a mistake to speak of 
Greek religion as ‘‘ primarily a worship 
of beauty’’ and to style the Greeks 
**nature-worshipers,’’ for ‘* Greek wor- 
ship is no less human than Greek gods,”’ 
and ‘‘the intellectual element in Greek 
religion was dominant’’ for that very 
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reason. Another fundamental fact is 
**the local character of the gods in 
worship.’’ The failure of Greek religion 
was due to the people. The very core 
of Greek religion is ‘its worship of 
humanity in and through its gods.’’ To- 
day we distinguish too sharply the natural 
and the supernatural. 

Faraday (L. W.) Custom and belief in 
the Icelandic sagas. (Folk-Lore, Lon- 
don, 1906, xvil, 387-426.) Valuable 
résumé from various Icelandic sagas 
(chiefly in 1oth century) of data con- 
cerning custom and belief: Gods ( matter- 
of-fact attitude; keeping of sacro-sanct 
animals), hero-worship and underworld 
deities ; burial customs and _ hero-cults 
(two beliefs as to state of dead: life in 
the home or burial-mound and the journey 
to Valhalla; other inconsistent ideas) ; 
tomb-treasures a fruitful producer of 
myth; divination practised chiefly by 
women; feasts and sacrifice (winter 
nights, yule, midsummer, significance of 
the horse) ; magic (shape-shifting, blunt- 
ing swords, protection against wounds, 
weather-spells), etc. According to Miss 
F., **the records of Scandinavian pagan- 
ism are the very reverse of the Roman, 
where myth is scanty, and custom and 
ritual abundant.’’ This is ‘a natural race 
distinction.’’ 

Favreau (IP ) Ueber die Hundisburger 
Kiesgrubenfunde. Eine sachliche Er- 
widerung gegen d e pesénlichen Angriffe 
des Hrn. Wiegers. (Z. f. Ethn., Berlin, 
1906, XXXVIII, 741-4.) Reply to criti- 
cisms of Wiegers concerning the finds of 
worked flints, etc., in the Hundisburg 
gravel-pits. 

Feilberg (H. F.) Das nordische Weih- 
nachtsfest. (Hess, Bl. f. Volksk., Leip- 
zig, 1906, V, 26-40.) Résumés the 
ideas of the author concerning the Scan- 
dinavian Christmas festival, given in 
detail in his recent work on /u/ (2 v., 
Copenhagen, 1904). FF. argues that 
Yule has about it many indications of a 
feast of the dead, is in fact what is left 
of an ancient cult of spirits; it corre- 
sponds to the festival of All Saints in the 
South. 

Frédin (O.) En svensk kj6kkenmédding. 
Ett bidrag till de postglaciala nivaforand- 
ringarnas historia. (Ymer, Stockholm, 
1906, XXVI, 17-35, 8 fg.) Treats of 
the kitchen-midden discovered in the 
summer of 1905 by G. Hallstrém at 
Annerid, in the parish of Skee, 3 km. 
N. of Strémstad, and the finds there 


« 


made (flint implements, stone tools, 
fragments of pottery pitted and punc- 
tated), bones of animals, shells, etc. 


Giuffrida-Ruggeri (V.) Das sog. Aus- 


sterben der Neandertal-Spy-Rasse. (Glo- 
bus, Brnschwg., 1906, XC, 253-5.) 
Discusses the various theories put forth 
to account for the ‘‘dying out’’ of the 
Neandertal-Spy race (spontaneous dying 
off; forcible extermination; dying out 
as a result of evolution ; dying out asa 
result of crossings). Dr G.-R. thinks 
that Schwalbe exaggerates the differences 
between Homo primigenius and Homo 
sapiens, and believes that to early or late 
crossings is due the incomplete dying out 
of this race which is probably related 
genetically to the Frisians. 


Gothein ( Marie). Der Gottheit lebendiges 


Kleid. (A. f. Religsw., Leipzig, 1906, 
IX, 337-64.) Interesting discussion of 
“the living garment of deity’’ of 
Goethe’s Faust and its analogues ( Neo- 
platonic, medizeval writers of France, 
etc., nature-philosophy of later cen- 
turies). The author concludes that the 
metaphor was the product of learned 
speculation, not the creation of folk- 
consciousness. 


Gray (H. St G.) A remarkably thin 


arrow-head from Cannington Park Camp, 
near Bridgwater, Somerset. (Man, 
Lond., 1906, 149-50, 1 fg.) Describes 
a pear- or leaf-shaped arrow-head ‘‘ of 
remarkable thinness and graceful and 
symmetrical form.’’ It was found in 
connection with flints, pottery of Bronze 
age and late Celtic type, etc. It resem- 
bles certain Irish arrow-heads. 


Grosse (H.) Einige Erden aus der Gegend 


von Sonnewalde im Kreise Luckau. 
(Z. f. Ethn., Berlin, 1906, Xxxvitl, 
802-3, 3 fg.) Suggests experiments with 
raw material to discover prehistoric tech- 
nique, etc. Also describes some fire- 
rings,’’ a roller for marking pottery, etc. 


Hadzsits (G. D.) The Lucretian invoca- 


tion of Venus. (Class. Philol., Chicago, 
1907, 11, 187-92.) H. considers that 
this *‘ typical Epicurean prayer’’ is pia 
and sancta, ‘‘the frank and outspoken 
supplicatio of an Epicurean,’’ and in no 
sense hypocritical parade, or return to 
the old religion. 


Halbfass (W.) Ist der Bodensee ein In- 


ternationaler See. Eine Studie zur An- 
thropogeographie der Seen. (Globus, 
Brnschwg., 1906, XC, 229-32.) Dis- 
cusses the questions connected with the 
position of the Bodensee, a lake which 
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touches on Baden, Wiirtemberg, Bavaria, 
Austria, and Switzerland ‘2 cantons). 

Hall (Edith H.) The decorative art of 
Crete in the Bronze age, (Univ. of 
Penn. Trans. Dept. Archeol., 1906, 11, 
pt. I, 5-49, 2 pl., 68 fg.) Treats of the 
‘‘early Minoan,’’ middle Minoan,’’ 
and ‘‘late Minoan periods (each with 
three subdivisions) of Cretan Bronze-age 
pottery, covering some 2000 years of ar- 
tistic development — from the simplest 
linear geometric ornament — particularly 
the zigzag —- to the unintelligently copied 
debased forms of naturalistic motives 
characteristic of the last period consid- 
ered. 

Hellwig (A.) Zwei eigenartige Falle von 
Grabschindung. (Hess. BI. f. Volksk., 
Leipzig, 1906, v, 75-82.) Cites two in- 
stances of grave desecration from super- 
stition (holes for putting hand through 
made in coffins of boys), possibly 
**corpse-touch’’ for cure of disease, 
etc.; possibly also a case of sex-fetishism. 

Helm (K.) Aus der Wochen-Comoedie 
des Wigand Sexwochius, 1662. (Ibid., 
40-61.) Interesting account, with nu- 
merous extracts, comments, comparative 
notes, etc., of a comedy treating of child- 
bed, which preceded by a long time Hol- 
berg’s famous Sarselstuen (1723). 
Much folk-lore is contained in this 
work. 

Hildburgh (W. L.) Notes on Spanish 
amulets. (Folk-Lore, Lond., 1906, 
454-71, 5 pl.) Treats of horns, lunar- 
crescents, boar-tusks, crustaceans’ claws, 
hands, coral, jet, bells, badgers, sirens, 
eye-forms, evil-eye objects, amulets for 

infants, shells, bones from fish’s head, 
seeds, stone and glass beads, religious 
amulets, gipsy amulets, etc., from vari- 
ous parts of Spain. The employment of 
the ancient amulets ‘‘ seems to be rapidly 
disappearing,’’ religious medals (for- 
merly worn simultaneously) taking their 
place. 

Spanish votive offerings. (Ibid., 
471-2, 1 pl.) Brief note on mi/agros, 
chiefly of cheap white metal. Zxvotos 
are chiefly used in Spain, and are usually 
of rude execution. F 

Hinrichsen (//r.) Die Landverteilung 
auf den Halligen. (Globus, Brnschwg., 
1906, xc, 124-6.) Treats of the parti- 
tion of land on the Frisian islands, — 
Nuaodsgeers (grass necessary for a cow 
from the middle of May to the end of 
August), A/eede/and (hay-fields), etc. — 
and the regulations concerning their use. | 
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Holl (K.) Die Entstehung der Bilder- 
wand in der griechischen Kirche. (A. 
f. Religsw., Leipzig, 1906, 1x, 365-84. ) 
H. produces evidence to show that the 
tkonostasis (** picture-wall,’’ the name is 
quite modern) in the modern Greek 
church, which separates the altar space 
from the nave, represents, even in de- 
tails, the proscenium of the ancient Greek 
theater— another proof of the ‘‘the- 
atrical’’ character of the worship of the 
Eastern church. 

Holst (N. 0.) Flintgrufvor och fiint- 
grifvare i Tullstorpstrakten. (Ymer, 
Stckhlm., 1906, XXVIII, 139-74, 14 
fg.) Discusses with detail the ‘flint 
mines’’ in the Tullstorp district of south- 
ern Sweden and their working in pre- 
historic times ; the objects found, flints, 
pieces of horn, bones of domestic an- 
imals (including the skull of a dog), 
fragments of pottery, etc. The epochs 
represented are the later Stone age, the 
Bronze age, and the earlier Iron age. 

Kaumanns (F.) Der Adlerstein als 
Hiilfsmittel bei der Geburt. ( Hess. Bl. 
f. Volksk., Leipzig, 1906, Vv, 133-56.) 
Discusses, with numerous references to 
the literature of the subject, the folk-lore 
of the ‘‘ eagle-stone’’ or zfites as a help 
in cases of difficult childbirth, etc. The 
piedra della gravidanza is still used in 
Italy, and the Adlerstein in Bavaria, in 
fashions corresponding to its use in the 
Middle Ages and in ancient times. 

Kendall (H. G. O.) ‘The flint supplies 
of the ancient Cornish. (Man, Lond., 
1906, 150-1.) Flint is not native to 
Cornwall, so far as known. The char- 
acter of the flint implements found suggest 
at least two, and perhaps three different 
sources of supply. The types suggest the 
Bronze age. Perhaps the lost fringe of 
Cornwall (cf. Lyonesse) was a source of 
flint supply. 

Kjellmark (K.) Omeoliterna. (Ymer, 
Stckhlm., 1906, XXXVI, 325-40, 2 fg.) 
Treats of the English ‘‘eoliths,’’ those 
of France, the finds of Rutot, etc., in 
Belgium. MacCurdy’s ‘ Eolithic Prob- 
lem’’ published in the American An- 
thropologist (1905) is referred to. There 
are now coltthophobes and colithophiles. 

Knoop (0.) Polnische Daimonen. II. 
(Hess. Bl. f. Volksk., Leipzig, 1906, v, 
83-91.) Treatsof the Polish ‘‘demons”’ ; 
Boruta, the treasure-demon, the ‘‘ devil’’ 
of the nobles, who appears in connection 
with Tvardovski, the Polish Faust; the 
smok (a many-headed dragon or lion) ; 
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the smolnica, a female demon with a cat- | 
carriage ; the foludnica, or ‘noon | 
lady,’’ a grain-demon; the ‘‘ white 
ladies,’’ etc. 

Kopp (A.) Liebesrosen 1747. (Ibid., 
1-26.) Discusses with historical and 
comparative notes the 32 love-songs, 
etc., of a collection published in 1747 
(some were used by Hoffmann). Many | 
of these songs are reproduced in the 
original texts. } 

Kupka (2) Ueber einen Fundort der 
ilteren Steinzeit bei Calbe a. Milde. 
(Z. f. Ethn., Berlin, 1906, xxxvut, 
744-5, 13 fg.) Describes a find of the 
older Stone age near Calbe (here about | 
2000 flints and fragments were discovered | 
in the course of a year; K. has exam- 
ined more than 500): Flint arrow and | 
spear heads, scrapers, ‘‘saws,’’ etc. 

Urnenfunde von Heiligenfelde und 

Liickstedt, Kr. Osterburg, Altmark. 

(Ibid., 749-50, 7 fg.) Notes on finds 

( pottery of bellied type with ear-handle ; 

bronze needle and part of necklace) from | 

gravel-pit at Heiligenfelde, etc. 

Steingerite aus der Gegend von 
Arneburg an der Elbe. (Ibid., 804-5. } 
Describes briefly flint implement of vari- | 
ous sorts, highly patinated, from the bed 
of the Elbe. Also others from the 
plateau above the river. 

Lebbin (G.) Speise und Trank im Zeit- | 

| 


alter Homers. (Pharm. Ztg., Berlin, 
1906, 698-700.) Treats of food and 
drink in Homeric times. The diet of | 
the common people was predominantly 
vegetarian. Roasting meat on the spit 
was done by princes sua manu. Water 
does not seem to have been drunk without 
the addition of something else. Poison- 
mixtures were well known. 

Lombroso (C.) Sulle cause della genialita | 
ateniese. (A. d. V. Congr. Int. di 
Psicol. Roma, 1905, 1906, 665-7.) | 
Note, with abstract of discussion. L. 
holds that freedom is the greatest pos- 
sible stimulus for the full intellectual | 
development of a people. Athens, Flor- | 
ence, and Venice illustrate this view. 

Macdonell (W. R.) A second study ot | 
the English skull, with special reference 
to Moorfields crania. (Biometrika, Cam- | 
bridge, 1906, v, 86-104, 12 pl.) Dis- | 
cusses, with details of measurements and 
description, 121 skulls from the Moor- 
fields site (probably Defoe’s ‘*‘ plague 
pit’’ of 1665), compared with a pre 
viously studied series of Whitechapel | 
skulls. M. concludes that ‘* the White- 


chapel and Moorfields skulls . . . repre- 
sent the typical London skull of two 
centuries ago, and, notwithstanding some 
differences, especially in height measure- 
ments, the type can be described as ap- 
proaching that of the Long Barrow men.’’ 
These investigations give no very flatter- 
ing idea of the English skull. 

Meehan (J.) ‘The cure of elf-shooting in 
the northwest of Ireland. (Folk-Lore, 
Lond., 1906, Xv1I, 200-10.) Describes 
the ‘“‘cure’’ of elf-shot cows by the 
‘* elf-doctors,’’ a practice now just dying 
out. The beast is ‘‘ measured,’’ treated 
to ‘‘ three-measure-water,’’ etc. 

Mehlis (C.) Der Mauzenstein bei Her- 
renalb. (Globus Brnschwg., 1906, xc, 
317-18, 2 fgs.) Treats of a pitted 
boundary-stone in the Baden-Wiirttem- 
burg Black forest, which M. explains as 
an elf-altar (perhaps to the goddess Ab- 
noba, or to Epona). The ‘‘ Mauzen- 
stein’’ is now all that is left of the old 
Gallic cult-place that was succeeded by a 
Germanic place of sacrifice. 

Morrison (J. L.) Ancient legend and 
modern poetry in Ireland. (Scot. Hist. 
Rev., Glasgow, 1907, 1V, 164-77.) Re- 
view and critique of recent works by 
Lady Gregory, W. B. Yeats, etc. The 
days of neglect in Celtic lore are now 
over. It is time that so strange and vast 
a figure as Cuchulain ‘‘became familiar 
in the eclectic hero-world of modern 
civilization.’’ The natural resort for 

rish poets, as sources of lyric inspira- 
tion, are the loveliest and most moving 
episodes of Celtic myth. But partial 
aid only from the past—‘‘to every 
prophet his own day and the truth of 
that day.’’ 

Much (M.) Die Trugspielung oriental- 
ischer Kultur in den vorgeschichtlichen 
Zeitaltern Nordeuropas. (Mitt. d. An- 
thr. Ges. in Wien, 1906, XXXVI, 57-91, 
11 fg.) Interesting study of the ‘ mir- 
age oriental ’’ in relation to prehistoric 
northern European culture and the views 
of Sophus Miiller. The relation of the 
Stone to the Bronze age, burial customs 
and grave-forms, stone and bronze axes, 
flint daggers, metal-use, etc., are dis- 
cussed. Dr M. denies the theory of the 
preponderating and widespread influ. 
ence, during the earlier and later Stone 
age, of Oriental culture on the material 
and intellectual development of Europe. 
This culture is rather of independent 
mold, embracing at first the southern, 
central, and northwestern parts of the 
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continent. The kitchen-midden people 
of Denmark, etc., spread from France 
along the North Sea coast. 
Miiller-Brauel (H.) Die Besiedelung der 
Gegend zwischen Elbe und Weser in 
vorgeschichtlicher Zeit. (Globus, 
Brnschwg., 1906, XC, 149-53, 2 fg.) 
Interesting discussion, based on author’s 
extensive investigations of the prehistoric 
population of the Elbe-Weser region — 
particularly the Bremen-Verden country. 
Taking into account the number, etc., 
of stone-graves, sites of dwellings, flint 
‘*works,’’ mound-graves, urn-cemeteries, 
etc., the conditions of land and water, 
M.-B. concludes that the same people 
dwelt in the region in all three periods 
(stone grave, mound grave, urn burial), 
that the population, in the last period 
especially, was nearly as dense as to-day, 
and that villages existed earlier than is 
generally thought. 

Newcomer (C. R.) Maron: a mytho- 
logical study. (Class. Philol., Chicago, 
1907, 11, 193-200.) Treats of the asso- 
ciation of Apollo and Dionysus, as ex- 
plaining the presence at the shrine of 
Ismarus of Maron, son of the wine-god 
and priest of Apollo. Dionysus came 
comparatively late into Greek religion, 
probably from Thrace. 

Pearson (K.) On the relationship of in- 
telligence to size and shape of head, and 
to other physical and mental characters. 
( Biometrika, Cambridge, 1906, v, 105- 
46, 6 fg.) Based on head-measurements 
of 1000 Cambridge graduates and regis- 
tration statistics, and on the measurement 
and observation of more than 5000 school- 
children. Little association appears to 
exist between external physical and the 
psychical characters in man, at least 
in children. WHair-color is almost as 
closely associated with intelligence as 
length or breadth of head, eye-color 
more closely than height of head. Self- 
consciousness and noisiness are little, 
conscientiousness and athletic power 
highly correlated with intelligence. 
Handwriting and temper are more closely 
so correlated than anthropometric meas- 
urements. No substantial change of in- 
telligence with age occurs. Sex-differ- 
ences are noted in temper, shyness, self- 
consciousness, and their correlations. 

.) Die geographischen Ver- 
breitung des altsichsischen Bauernhauses 
in Pommern. (Globus, Brnschwg., 1906, 
357-62, 10 fg., maps.) Treats of the 
occurrence of the Old Saxon peasant 
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house in Pomerania, construction, geo- 
graphical distribution, etc. The territory 
of the genuine Old Saxon house-type 
lies west of the Oder in regions settled or 
colonized by North Saxons, Riigen, New 
Pomerania, Westaltvorpommern, Oder 
islanders. East of the Oder it goes in- 
land no farther than the limit of the 
Saxonoid coast dialect of Hinterpommern ; 
west of the Oder it is coterminous with 
the pure blond type. 


Piette (E.) Fibules pléistocénes. (Rev. 


préhist., Paris, 1906, 1, extr., 1-15, 8 
fg.) Treats in particular of two frag- 
ments of reindeer horn, one from the 
cave of St-Michel d’Arudy, the other 
from the cave of Gourdan, and of certain 
other horn objects, some of them possibly 
stoppers for skin vessels. ‘The Gourdan 
object is remarkable as having graven 
upon it what seems the figure of an 
anthropoid (P. thinks ‘species filling 
the gap between man and the anthropo- 
morphic apes ’’ — the missing link’’ ). 
It was discovered in 1873. A similar 
find was made at Mas-d’ Azil. 


| Rein (E.) Zu der Verehrung des Pro- 


pheten Elias bei den Neugriechen. 
( Ofvers. Finska Vetensk,-Soc. Férhdlgr., 
Helsingfors, 1905, XLVII, I-33.) Treats 
of the adoration of the Prophet Elias 
among the modern Greeks in relation to 
old heathen beliefs (the Helios-cult 
etc. ), cults and cult-places, there are 70 
Hagios Jlias \ocalities in Greece. R. 
finds that the cult of Elias has, as a rule, 
not been shown to flourish at old cult- 
sites, nor has he taken the place of figures 
in ancient Greek mythology. Influence 
of the Slavic colonization (8th century) 
is noted, but this is not considered 
werful. 


—— Aiakos in der Unterwelt. (Acta Soc. 


Sci. Fenn., Helsingfors, 1906, XXXII, 
no. 7,1-40.) Treats of AZacus as judge 
of the dead, as colleague of Pluto and 
keeper of the keys of the underworld, as 
gate-keeper of Hades. Dr R. considers 
the Zacus legend national Greek and 
that his transfer to Hades took place on 
Greek soil. The general question was 
discussed in Dr R’s earlier work De 
<Eaco questiones mythologice (Hel- 
singfors, 1903). 

Sagengeschichtliche Untersuchung 
iiber Aiakos. (Ibid., no. 8, 1-50). 
Treats the various legends of Zacus as 
culture-hero, etc. ;the most famous legend 
is that of his saving Greece in time of 
famine. The most important legends 
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seem to have arisen in A®gina, or at least 
to have been given from there 


de Robertis (R.) La psicologia dell’in- 


fanzia nell’uso dei verbi. (A. d. V. 
Congr. Int. di Psicol. Roma 1905, 1906, 
678-91.) Treats of the use of verbs 
(tenses, voice, meanings, etc.) by 
Italian children up to the 12th and 13th 
years. 


Reinach (S.) (A. 


f. Religsw., Leipzig, 1906, 1X, 312-22. ) 
R, discusses the Vergilian passage (En. 
V1, 426 sqq.), concerning the presence in 
Hades of babes ab ubere raptos, and its 
analogues, and concludes that these in- 
fants were there by reason of a violent 
death through abortion. Vergil, as well 
as the Jewish-Egyptian author of the 
Apocalypse of Peter, drew upon an 
Orphic source, which has likewise in- 
spired the teachings of Christianity ; here 
is exemplified an instance of Greek folk- 
eschatology grafted on Hebrew cos- 
mogony. R. holds that post-Evangel- 
istic Christianity condemned suicide, 
abortion, and onanism, after borrowing 
pagan morals—echoes of prehistoric 
taboos. 


Ryan (M. J.) The word Celt. (Cath. 


Univ. Bull., Wash., 1907, XIII, 94- 
134.) First part of a detailed discussion 
of the origin, etymology, various signifi- 
cations of the word Ce/¢ and derivatives, 
and citations of its use from works of 
Greek and Latin authors, glossaries, in- 
scriptions, coins, etc., from the earliest 
times down to the middle of the 8th 
century A.D. 


van Rynberk (G.) (Quelques essais d’ an- 


alyse psychologique de l’écolier basés sur 
les dessins. (A. d. V. Congr. Int. di 
Psicol. Roma 1905, 1906, 749-64, 7 
fg.) Gives results of study of drawings 
of 1788 elementary school-children (aged 
5-13) of Amsterdam. Dr v. R. con- 
cludes that children’s drawings indicate 
artistic effort (even if embryonic) ; that 
they are not mere ‘graphic descrip- 
tions’’ ; that fancy plays some rdle, but 
symbolism very little; that their chief 
drawings (of whatever race the children 
may be) have ‘‘a cosmopolitan uni- 
formity’’ ; that influence of environment 
is often marked ; that sex differences are 
noticeable from the fifth year ; that poor 
children produce more uniform series, 
with less individual variation ; that (as to 
age) the children come to school as ob- 
servers of detail and leave with a certain 
tendency to observation d’ ensemble. 
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Sauer (B.) Oberhessische Dorfkirchen. 


(Hess. Bl. f. Volksk., Leipzig, 1906, v, 
92-108, 2 pl.) Treats of the village 
churches of Upper Hessia, the Medieval 
and the later Protestant. The church as 
**citadel’’ and the interior development 
are discussed. 


Saxen (R.) Sprakliga bidrag till Den 


svenska bosittningens historia i Finland. 
I. Egentliga Finland, Satakunta och 
sidra Osterbotten. (Bidr. t. Kanned. 
af Finlands Natur och Folk, Helsing- 
fors, 1905, 1-311.) This first part of a 
valuable monograph on the names of 
Swedish settlements in Finland, treats of 
Finland proper, Satakunta and south 
East-Bothnia. ‘The index contains some 
2000 names (Swedish and Finnish). 


Schmidt (H.) Ostpreussische Beitrage. 


(Z. f. Ethn., Berlin, 1906, xxxviul, 
456-84, 25 fg.) Treats of a series of 
finds (the fibule and other ornaments 
and votive gifts are considered in detail ) 
from the cemetery of Mingfen in East 
Prussia — numerous clay urns, partly 
with cremation and votive gifts of bronze 
and iron, bead ornaments, etc. At 
Mingfen, the second and third Masurian 
periods, corresponding to the Roman im- 
perial epoch and the age of the folk- 
wandering, are represented. A bronze 
cross-bow fibula with thin head-plate is 
unique ; also a bull-fibula. One of the 
urns ( ‘* window urns’’ ) has a hole broken 
out in the lower part — this may be the 
**soul hole’’ found elsewhere in the 
world. S. thinks that part of the cult- 
ture here represented is native, par- 
exotic, from the south; the Black Sea re- 
gion served to influence both the Baltic 
and the Adriatic, and the last influenced 
the Baltic culture. 


Schmolck (—) Mehrfacher Zwergwuchs 


in verwandten Familien eines Hochge- 
birgtales. (Virchow’s Arch. f. path. 
Anat., Berlin, 1906, XVIII S., VII, 105- 
11, 4fg.) Calls attention to and de- 
scribes cases of dwarfs (4 male, 3 fe- 
male) among the descendants of two 
individuals (completely normal men- 
tally and physically), brother and sister, 
belonging to the Saumnaun valley (Inn 
valley), half in the Tirol and half in 
Switzerland. The six villages (1500- 
1900 m. above sea-level) of the locality 
count only 356 souls. These dwarfs 
seem mentally normal and to possess no 
marked physical defects. They are 
**real dwarfs.’’ 


Segerstedt (T.) Den heliga  eken. 


| 

| 
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(Ymer, Stckhlm., 1906, XXVi, 341-6. ) 
Résumé of a monograph on Lkguden i 
Dodona, published in the Lunds Univ. 
Arskr., N. ¥., Afd. 1, Bd. 1. Treats of 
the ‘*holy oak’’ in the religions and 
mythologies, etc., of the various Euro- 
pean peoples, with special reference to 
Dodona and its cults. 

Stefansson (V.) Icelandic beast and bird 
lore. (J. Amer. Folk-lore, Boston, 1906, 
xIx, 300-8.) Treats of folk-lore relating 
to creatures real and imaginary: .Vyhur 
or fresh-water horse, polar bear (a man 
under the spell of sorcery), cattle (talk 
for an hour on Twelfth Night), foxes, 
rooster (lays eggs), eagle (dragon some- 
times produced from egg), raven (how 
many-sided wisdom), etc. Fewer stories 
are known of birds than beasts. 

Tetzner (F.) Zur Volkskunde der Bul- 
garen in Ungarn. (Globus Brnschwg., 
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1906, xc, 138-42, 7 fg.) Treats of the | 


people of the Bulgarian ‘‘ language- 
islands’’ of Old-Beschenova, Vinga, etc., 
in the Temes-Torontal region, south of 
the Maros and east of the Theiss. Cloth- 
ing and ornament, houses and utensils, 
weddings, and funerals, religious festi- 
vals, language, etc., are briefly discussed. 
Thomas (A.) Orthia. (A. f. Religsw., 
Leipzig, 1906, 1x, 397-416,) Treats of 
nature and origin of the cult of Orthia 
(Artemis Orthia was originally simply 
Orthia ), a noted feature of which was the 
diamastignosis (cf. the doguera or initia- 
tory scourging of Bechuana youth). Or- 


thia was an old Spartan local deity ; her | 


tree was the lygos ; she was really a tree- 
goddess, afterward absorbed by Artemis ; 
her cult included tree-worship with 
scourging, which belongs not with re- 
duced human sacrifice, but with per- 
formances of a sort akin to the ‘‘ striking 
with the rod of life,’ etc. Orthia goes 
with the ‘ tree of life.’ 

Thomas (N. W.) The scape-goat in Eu- 
ropean folk-lore.. (Folk-Lore, Lond., 
1906, XviI, 258-87.) Treats of the 
Dutch ‘‘ Katuit’’ (last day of Kirmess), 
hanting the wren (France, Scotland), 
the West German ‘* Jinseoar,’’ the Ger- 
man Sommervogel,’’ the French (Lim- 
ousin). *‘* Roi de la Tire-vessie,’’ the 
Welsh meogwd (on Shrove Tuesday), 
Welsh plague-sacrifice and kindred cus- 
toms, Bohemian cat-killing (on Christmas 
eve), North German gosling-catching, 
throwing at cocks, etc., dacheletteand like 
customs (France), South German pig- 
rolling, German (and elsewhere) Braut- 


hahn, and related rites and customs. The 
‘* wide prevalence of cathartic ceremon- 
ies in Europe’’ is shown and ‘ the im- 
mense importance of the idea of the 
expulsion of evils in all parts of the 
world indicated. 


Waldeyer (W.) Bemalte Ostereier aus 


Krakau. (Z. f. Ethn., Berlin, 1906, 
XXXVIII, 750-1.) Note on painted Easter 
eggs from Cracow, a large collection of 
which is in the Museum of that city. 


Woods (F. A.) The non-inheritance of 


sex in man. (Biometrika, Cambridge, 
1906, Vv, 73-8.) Based on data in Dr 
K. v. Behr’s Genealogie der in Europa 
regierenden Fiirstenhduser (1870) and 
Burke’s Peerage and Baronetage (1895). 
The conclusion is that neither the soma 
of the father nor the soma of the mother 
has any influence, at least in man, in 
the determination of sex ; nor is the pro- 
portionate distribution of sex in any 
degree subject to hereditary influence. 
Mendelian principles, probably, do not 
control the determination of sex in man. 
See: //eron (D.). 


Wiinsch (R.) Was sich das griechische 


Volk erzihit. (Hess. Bl. f. Volksk., 
Leipzig, 1906, v, 108-24.) Critical re- 
view of the recent (1904) work of N. 
G. Politis on the oral Paradoseis (of 
which P. gives the text of more than 
1000, with comparative and historical 
notes, etc. ), indicating the chief features 
of modern Greek folk-lore. Most wide- 
spread are tales of supernatural beings, 
spirits, specters — much taken over from 
ancient times, both in motives and in 
personalities. The Turkish epoch is the 
only historical period really borne in the 
Greek mind. 


AFRICA 


Ankermann (B.) L’ethnographie actuelle 


de |’ Afrique méridionale. (Anthropos, 
Salzburg, 1906, 1, 914-49, 2 maps.) 
Second section. See American Anthro- 
pologist, 1906, 1X, 217. 


Bazin (H.) Les Bambara et leur langue. 


(Ibid., 681-94.) Notes on the Bambara 
or Bamana, the most important branch 
of the Mandé in French West Africa. 
Physical characters (negroes and not 
métis), clothing and ornament (Musul- 
man influence), village-life, agriculture, 
social organization, religious ideas ( fet- 
ishes, animal-sacrifice, totemism ; festi- 
vals; circumcision and incision), dances 
and musical instruments, etc., are briefly 
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treated, and the chief features of the 
language (no declension or conjugation 
proper ; all concrete words susceptible 
of abstract form; primitive radicals rela- 
tively few; multiplicity of homonyms ; 
many foreign loan-words ; decimal nota- 
tion ; ‘*black’’ writing) outlined. 


Chamberlain (A. F.) The negro question 


in Africa and America. ( Voice, Chicago, 
1907, 1V, 104-8.) Outlines the develop- 
ment of the negro in sec/usion in Africa, 
as compared with that of the white race 
in the heavily-bonused Mediterranean 
area. The negro question in Africa is 
an African one and must be settled in ac- 


cord with African genius; the negro | 


question in America is an American one 
and must be settled in the spirit of Amer- 
ican democracy — the negro is destined 
to be an American. 


Damoglou (,) La timidité en Orient. 


(R. de l’Hypn., Paris, 1906-07, XXI1, 
210-11.) Notes on fear of old people, 
pater familias, teachers, on the part even 
of grown-up men. ‘Timidity ‘is an en- 
demic disease, very ancient and hered- 
itary ’’ in the Orient. 


Forschungen iiber die Hyksos. (Globus, 


Brnschwg., 1906, XC, 130-1.) Résumés 
the article of Petrie in J/an for Aug., 


1906. 


Frobenius (L.) Bericht iiber die vélker- 


kundlichen Forschungen vom 30 Mai bis 
2 Dezember, 1905. (Z. f. Ethn., Ber- 
lin, 1906, XXXVIII, 736-41.) Brief ac- 
count of author’s ethnological researches 
— notes on the Bashensi, Babunda, Ba- 
luba, Bashoa (Pigmies), Bapende, 
Kioque. Of these the first two are gen- 
uine old Negro peoples; the Kioque 
represent anew migration. The Babunda 
are sculptors and weavers; the Baluba 
poets and story tellers. About 300 tales 
have been collected; full of wit and 
humor ; rich animal tales ; parables, etc. 
These rich mental products are ‘‘ born of 
totemism.’’ 


Hartland (E. S.) Travel notes in South 


Africa. (Folk-Lore, Lond., 1906, xvi, 
472-87, 7 pl., 2 fg.) Treats of a Zulu 
wedding witnessed by the author in 
Natal; a visit to Chief Laduma’s kraal ; 
the Shangaans (a Thonga people) ; visit 
to a Manyika kraal near Umtali. Inter- 
esting sociological notes. 


Hassert (K.) Ein Herbstausflug nach 


Eritrea, Italienisch-Afrika. (Globus, 
Brnschwg., 1906, XC, 197-205, 213-20, 
11 fg.) Account of visit in the fall of 
1905 to Erithrea, the Italian possessions 
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in N. E. Africa. Contains some notes on 
the natives, the towns of Asmara, Sagan- 
eiti, Massana, etc. 


Hutter ( —) Die wissenschaftlichen Er- 


gebnisse der Expedition Foureau-Lamy 
1898-—1g00. (Ibid., 362-7, 380-3.) 
Pages 382-3 treat of prehistory and 
ethnography. Foureau recognizes 11 
prehistoric regions, of which the fifth 
( Erg) yielded the most important remains 
(painted ostrich eggs, beads, etc.). The 
northern Tuareg have not a little negro 
blood ; also the Tuareg of Air. Inter- 
esting is Foureau’s statement that ‘‘ the 
fanaticism and religious superstitions of 
the so-called higher races exceed any- 
thing of the sort encountered among so- 
called savages.’’ The details of Foureau’s 
investigations are to be found in his 
D’ Alger au Congo (3 v., Paris, 1900- 
05) 


Kramer (A.) Die Forschungsreise S. M. 


S. Planet.’”’ (Ibid., 1o1-4.) Con- 
tains a few ethnological notes. K. ob- 
tained from the Cape Verde is. 
(immigrant Mandingos!) a collection 
of calabashes and wooden snuff-boxes ; 
from Madagascar a collection of native 
musical instruments, a loom, etc. He 
notes the pleasing faces of the Hindus- 
tanee girls on Gadu. 

Luschan (F.) Ueber sechs Pygmien 
vom Ituri. (Z. f. Ethn., Berlin, 1906, 
XXXVIII, 716-30, 2 fg.) Treats, with 
anthropometric data, of 6 pigmies (4 
men, 2 women ) from the Ituri country — 
physical characters, bows and arrows, 
personal names, numerals, etc. Of the 
men one is not a pure-blood pigmy, but 
the others are typical representatives. 
These pigmies were exhibited before the 
Anthropological Society by courtesy of 
the Passage Panopticum. They had been 
measured previously in Cairo by G. E. 
Elliott Smith, whose observations were 
published in the Lancet for Aug. 12, 
1905. Some interesting data as to the 
rate of growth of pigmies are thus pre- 
sented. See: Memnhof (C.). 


Martrou (L.) Les ‘‘eki’’ des Fang. 


(Anthropos, Salzburg, 1906, 1, 745- 
61.) The author, 10 years among the 
Fang or Pahouins of the Ogowé, in 
French Congo, treats with some detail 
of the e47 ( prohibited act or food) prev- 
alent with this rather primitive people. 
There are e&7s for people suffering from 
certain diseases (particularly syphilitic 
and venertal), for people in certain ages, 
ranks, social conditions, etc. (children, 
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youths, women, twins), moral ( mar- 
riage and conjugal taboos), totemic eé7s, 
ekis imposed by shamans, in dreams, by 
the father who possesses an evus (an 
animal said to live in the entrails of men 
and beasts), etc. Severe punishments 
afflict the violator of an e47. Food ehis 
may be remitted in time of famine by 
means of certain ritual ceremonies. A 
slow degradation of e#is has resulted 
from contact with civilization, etc. The 
eis are the bonds which limit the free- 
dom of these Negro tribes. 

Meiohof (C.) Untersuchung der Pyg- 


miaensprache. (Z. f. Ethn., Berlin, 
1906, XXXVIII, 730-1.) Brief notes on 
the language of the Pigmies. ‘Their 


speech contains velar labials and is rich 
in musical tone, resembling in both re- 
spects the tongues of Lower Guinea, e. 
g., the Ewe. M. considers the Pigmy 
language ‘‘isolating.’’ Foreign loan- 
words appear even in the numerals (5 
and 10 are Bantu). See: v. Luschan 


Miiller (A.) Wahrsagerei bei den Kaffern. 
(Anthropos, Salzburg, 1906, 1, 762-78, 
5 pl.) First part of an interesting and 
valuable account (with photographs of 
**fortune-tellers,’’ their costume, actions, 
of ‘fortune-telling’’ among the 
Kaffirs. The method of preparation (ex- 
perience of an old woman ‘ prophet’’ ), 
various ways of exercising the art (cart- 
ing stones, sticks, etc.; clever question- 
ing ; consulting spirits ; use of crystals, 
mantis religiosa, etc.) are discussed in 
some detail. 


der Akasele (TSamba )-Sprache. 


(Ibid., 
787-803. ) 


Ein Beitrag zur Kenntnis | 
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| Struck (B.) 


Grammatical sketch (pho- | 


netics, classes of nouns, pronouns, adjec- | 


tives, numerals, prepositions and post- . 


positions, verbs, adverbs) of the Akasale 
of TSamba, a city of Togoland. The 
Akasele language is dying out; it is 
closely related to Basari, the differences 
being little more than dialectal. 
Rosen (—). Photographien aus Abes- 
synien. (Z. f. Ethn., Berlin, 1906, 
XXXVIII, 800-2.) Notes on photographs 
of the country, its people, etc. Harar 
still Arabic in many things. Gondar is 
the Heidelberg of Abyssinia; it has 
buildings of Portuguese origin. Erythrea 
abounds in signs of European culture. 
Cairene folk-lore. III. 
Lond., 1906, XVII, I9I- 
Cites 17 brief stories. Also mis- 


( Folk- Lore, 
200. ) 


cellaneous items about marriage, luck | 


Schweinfurth (G.) 


Sjéstedt 


Wilder (G. A.) 
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and ill-luck, ‘human crocodiles,’’ tree- 
cult, offerings to the Sheik Isa (7. ¢., 
Jesus), etc. Near Dirr in Nubia is a 
niche in a rock-tomb in which offerings 
have been made from the time of pagan 
Nubia. In the 12th century Jesus was 
transformed into a Mohammedan saint. 
Reste des Quartir- 
menschen von Nordafrika. (Z. f. Ethn., 
Berlin, 1906, XXXVI, 733-6.) Dis- 
cusses the recent discovery of remains 
(human bones, flints of paleo-neolithic 
transitional types, snail-shells, fragments 
of ostrich-shells, etc.) of Quaternary 
man, ina phosphate quarry on the moun- 
tain slope north of Metlani, east of Gafsa, 
Tunis, and of other remains found in 
caves of the same region, probably of the 
later paleolithic age. The presence of 
ostrich-shells seems to indicate a dry 
period in northern Africa at this epoch. 
(Y.) Kilimandjaro-expeditio- 
nens allmanna gang och resultat. (Ymer, 
Stckhm., 1906, XXvVI, 363-82, 9 fg.) 
Treats of the Swedish Kilimandjaro ex- 
pedition of 1906 and its results. Contains 
some notes on the Wadjaggas, a Bantu 
people. 

Taufceremonie der Ga. 
(Globus, Brnschwg., 1906, xc, 385.) 
Brief account of the baptismal cere- 
mony of the Ga negroes of the Gold 
Coast, more in detail than that of Vor- 
tisch (q. v.) 


Vortisch ( H. ) Die Neger der Goldkiiste. 


(Ibid., 233-7, 249-53, 33 fg.) Third 
and fourth sections of article. Treats of 
houses and ‘‘temples,’’ industrial art, 
work in wood, brass, iron, gold, etc. 
Noteworthy are the kings’ swords, wooden 
fetishes and dolls, clay images, ara- 
besque-like bas-reliefs, grave, monuments, 
gold-wrights and ornaments of gold and 
silver, wood-carving, weaving, pottery 
(its manufacture is known to everybody ). 
V. thinks the doll-figures rarely serve 
children as playthings, but are rather 
idols. The boys play ‘king ”’ with 
wooden imitations of the kings’ swords. 
The Ndau religion. 
(Hartf. Sem. Rec., 1907, XVII, 52-7, 
159-68.) Treats of lunar celebration, 
(moonlight dances, monthly days of rest ), 
beliefs and practices concerning ultra-hu- 
man spirits ( A/wari, an invisible great 
spirit, creator and preserver of men; 
Musikubvanthu, preserver of mankind, 
rain-spirit, ‘‘maker of man by rubbing 
two sticks together (as.in fire-making ),’’ 
everyday religion (spirit-lore, funeral 
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ceremonies, introducing spirits into the 
child, — performed by mother), birth 
rites, Thanksgiving, harvest festival (a na- 
tional celebration ), propitiatory sacrifices 
to family and foreign spirits, sacred beer 
drink and dance, sacrifices to the fenjii or 
spirits of the foolish, etc. The Ndau are 
a primitive Bantu people of east central 
Africa, numbering some 400,000. 


Ziirn (R.) Heimstatten in Deutsch-Siid- 


westafrika. (Globus, Brnschwg., 1906, 
XC, 153-7, 3fg.) Treats of ** small-farm- 
ing’’ in the Osona region of German 
Southwest Africa. 


ASIA 


Ali (Ameer) Afghanistan and its ruler. 


(Ninet. Cent., Lond., 1907, 42-51.) 
Treats of recent and present history. A. 
holds that ‘*even in Afghanistan the 
people and their leaders are prepared 
for political development,”’ the idea be- 
ing ‘‘a strong Afghan kingdom united 
by intimate ties with British India.’’ 
Sending Afghan youth to be educated in 
England and British India is advocated. 


Arnaiz (F.G.) Los indigenas de la Pre- 


fectura de Chiang chiu (Amoy), China. 
(Anthropos Salzburg, 1906, I, 779-86. ) 
First part, geographical and statistical, of 
an account of the modern natives of the 
prefecture of Chiang-chiu, in the south- 
ern part of the province of Fu-kien, 
China. The primitive inhabitants of 
this region were the so-called A/an-ming 
or A/in-ming. 


Casartelli(L.C.) Hindu mythology and 


literature as recorded by Portuguese mis- 
sionaries of the early 17th century. 
( Anthropos, Salzburg, 1906, 1, 864-76.) 
Gives in English chapters 1-8 of “A 
brief account of the scriptures of the in- 
fidels of the East Indies, and of their cus- 
toms’’ (Portuguese documents ca 1600). 
The same has already appeared in the 
Babylonian and Oriental Record for 
1900-01 


Chinesische (Die) Teeindustrie. (Glo- 


bus, Brnschwg., 1906, 160-1.) Treats 
of production, preparation, etc., of tea 
in China. Based on the article of 
J. Hardy and C. Lenormand in A ¢ravers 
le Monde, 1906, 177-9. 


Gil (S.)  Fabulas y refranas anamitas, 


(Anthropos, Salzburg, 1906, 1, 824-37). 
Second section of monograph on Ana- 
mese tales and proverbs (no. 20-60). 
The native and Spanish text of the ‘‘ Story 
of Cuoi’’ is given as illustrating the An- 
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amese ‘‘ propensity to lie’’— Annamitict 
sine mendatiis nihil facere sciunt. G. 
attributes this mendacity to bad education 
and arbitrary government. 


Gille (A.) Notes on some native medi- 


cines from southern India. (Man, Lond., 
1906, 182-7.) Enumerates many reme- 
dies (vegetal chiefly) for bile, boils, 
bruises, chest disease, consumption, 
coughing, dog bite, dysentery, eye dis- 
eases, fever (the rajah of all -diseases), 
headache, indigestion, insanity, purples, 
rheumatism (80 different kinds, includ- 
ing leprosy, recognized), skin diseases, 
smallpox (18 varieties produced by as 
many evil spirits), stomach-ache, vomit- 
ing, worms. Brahma sent a disease for 
each sin as punishment. Medicine was 
taught by the demigods to the ‘holy 


sages.”’ 


Goldziher (I.) Die Bedeutung der Nach- 


mittagszeit im Islam. (A. f. Religsw., 
Leipzig, 1906, 1X, 293-302.) Treats of 
the significance of ‘‘ afternoon’’ in Mo- 
hammedan religion — name and cognate 
terms, special sanctity, rites and cere- 
monies connected therewith, traditions 
and folk-lore (God judges men at the 
time of afternoon prayer, etc. ). 


Guesdon (J.) Réach Kol. Analyse et 


critique du poéme Khmér. (Anthropos, 
Salzburg, 1906, 1, 804-17, 4 pl.) Ré- 
sumés and criticises the Khmer poem 
Réach Kol, a satra in 8 vols based on 
old Pali texts. _ The legend of Réach Kol 
has long been popular, especially in 
northern Cambodia. The theme is a 
common one in the Buddhistic sa¢ras. 


Koganei (Y.) Ueber Schidel und Skel- 


etteder Koreaner. (Z. f. Ethn., Berlin, 
1906, XXXVIII, 513-35.) Treats, with 
details of measurement, description, etc., 
of 23 skulls (male 12, female 5, youth 3, 
children 3) from various provinces of 
Korea, and 2 female and 1 (incomplete ) 
male skeletons. Of the skulls 11 are 
mesocephalic and 7 brachycephalic (range 
72.3 to 93.7) ; the capacity of the male 
skulls ranges from 1330 to 1600 ccm., 
of the female from 1260 to 1370 ccm. 


Maurer (F.) Das Tabu im Alten Testa- 


ment. (Globus, Brnschwg., 1906, xc, 
136-7.) Cites instance of taboos of 
plants, animals, man, etc., in the Old 
Testament. Also the Jahvetaboo which 
ultimately became a burden to the people. 
The Jahvetaboo is genuinely Israelitic. 


| Miiller (F.W. K.) Pygmiensage in Japan. 


(Z. f. Ethn., Berlin, 1906, XXXVIII, 750, 
1 fg.) Cites from the Japanese edition 
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(1713 A. D. ) of the Chinese Orbis pictus, 
San-tsai tu-hui, a passage to prove that 
the old classic legend of the enmity 
between the Pigmies and the cranes had 
reached the land of the Mikado. 


of Tokyo. (Ibid., 711-15). Lists titles 
of articles in vol. XXI, 1905-06, and 
résumés briefly contents of the number 
for Oct., 1905, particularly the article of 
Ino on fire-making among the aborigines 
of Formosa. ‘The remarkable clay 
Hfannia-figure found in the Japanese 
province of Mushashi is also described. 

Nachod (O.) Ueber einen japanischen 
Studenten der Universitit Leiden im 
Jahre 1669, (Ibid., 7og-11.) Calls 
attention to ‘* Petrus Hartsingius Japon- 
ensis,”’ a student, Aonoris causa, in 
medicine. 

Opium in China. (Globus, Brnschwg., 
1906, XC, 351-2.) Treats of produc- 
tion, use, etc. Résumés article by 
Hardy and Lenormand in A éravers le 
Monde for Oct. 27, 1906. 

Paton (L. B.) Jerusalem in Bible times. 
(Bibl. World, Chicago, 1907, XXIX, 
7-22, 86-96, 12 fg.) Treats of the 
location of the temple and the valleys of 
ancient Jerusalem. The Haram area as 
the temple: site — this is ‘‘the only point 
in the topography of ancient Jerusalem 
in regard to which there is universal 
agreement.’’ 

Singh (J.) The education of Indian 
princes. (Ninet. Cent., Lond., 1907, 
52-5.) Advocates sending them to 
Europe ‘‘as early as possible before the 
age of puberty,’’ and to America as well 
**to acquire the best knowledge that 
Western art and science can teach.”’ 

Stenz (G. M.) Der Bauer in Schantung. 
(Anthropos, Salzburg, 1906, 1, 838-63, 
11 pl.) Second portion of monograph 
on the peasants of Shan-tung. Treats 
of food, clothing, occupations, etc. ; horti- 
culture, gardening (almost idyllic life of 
gardener in summer), cultivation of the 
soil (manuring, plowing and harrowing, 
sowing, etc.). Also ‘‘rules,’’ proverbs 
(list of 32 in Chinese and German) and 
items of superstition. The last topic is 
treated more in detail in S.’s recent work 
Volksgebrauche im westl. Schantung 
wihrend des Jahres. 

Tallqvist (K. L.) Neubabylonisches 
Namenbuch zu den Geschiftsurkunden aus 
der Zeit des Sama3Sumukin bis Xerxes. 
(Acta Soc. Scient. Fenn., Helsingf., 
1906, XXXII, no. 2, i-xlii, 1-338.) Dic- 
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tionary, in double columns, of names of 
persons, deities, countries and places, 
temples, canals and rivers, streets, gates, 
etc., mentioned in Babylonian business 
documents from the time of SamaSSumukin 
to that of Xerxes, with general introduc- 
tion on the nature and significance of 
these names, methods of composition, 
modification, etc. A valuable mono- 
graph. 

ten Kate (H.) Aus dem japanischen 
Volksglauben. (Globus, Brnschwg., 
1906, XC, 111-14, 126-30.) A valuable 
and interesting collection of items of 
Japanese folk-lore relating to ‘‘ magic,’’ 
protective medicine, prophecy, dreams, 
astrology, luck, mythology, folk-medi- 
cine, cosmetics, etc.; the result of Dr 
ten Kate’s own investigations and obser- 
vations. The folk-lore here considered 
is widespread among the lower social 
classes, especially peasants and fisher- 
men. Upon the Japanese, however, 
superstitions have no oppressive weight. 

Wright (A. R.) ‘Tree-worship in China. 
( Folk-Lore, Lond., 1906, XVII. 190, I 
pl.) Describes, after Rev. J. Hinds, a 
tree (Sophora Japonica) in the city of 
Jung-ping-fu, with altar for incense of- 
fering, etc. 


INDONESIA, AUSTRALASIA, POLY- 
NESIA 

Abel (P.) Knabenspiele auf Neu-Meck- 
lenburg, Siidsee. (Anthropos, Salzburg, 
1906, 1, 818-23.) First part of an ac- 
count of boys’ games among the natives 
of the island of New Mecklenburg, de- 
scribing, with text and music of song, the 
a kapkap-bén, or ‘‘mat-holding,”’ a 
group game. 

Fehlinger(H.) Die Bevélkerung der Phil- 
ippineninseln. (Globus, Brnschwg., 
1906, XC, 142-5.) ‘Treats of the civil- 
ized and uncivilized peoples of the Phil- 
ippines. Based on U.S. Census (1903), 
Barrows’ historical monograph, etc. 

Fischer (H. W.) Mitteilungen iiber die 
Nias-Sammlung des Ethnographischen 
Reichsmuseums zu Leiden. (Int. Arch, 
f. Ethnogr., Leiden, 1906, xvii, 85- 
94, I pl., 17 fg.) Gives account of the 
collection of 400 specimens ( wood-carv- 
ing, drawing, clothing and ornament ; 
household utensils; weapons; amulets, 
etc.) from the island of Nias, in the 
Museum at Leiden. Included in the 
collection are the preserved head of a 
native of Nias and a guttapercha mask 
of a living person. 
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van Gennep (A.) Dessins sur 
d’opossum australiennes. (R. 
Mus. Leiden, Versl., 1905-06, 
venhage, 1907, 66-72, 14 pl.) 
account of drawings or marks in red on 
62 opossum skins in the Leiden Mu- 
seum. The marks are of various classes : 
branched cross, closed meanders, rhombi 
or boomerangs (resembling the churinga 
of the West Australians), animals and 
human figures, etc. They are not so 
much ‘‘ property marks’’ as rudiments 
of a special ornamental art. They may 
be compared with the rock-paintings of 
the country. 

Les marques de propriété chez les 
indigénes de |’ Australie. (R. d. Trad. 
Pop., Paris, 1906, 113-22.) Treats of 
property marks (on wild bee-hives ; ter- 
ritorial property marks, natural, not arti- 
ficial ; on arms, tools, etc.) among the 
native Australians. Temporary marks 
are widespread in Queensland, etc. 
Property marks are probably more com- 
mon in Australia than is yet recorded to 
be the case. 

Réponse 2 M. Lang. (Man, Lond., 
1906, 148-9.) Treats of the sociology 
and totemism of Australian aborigines, 
views of Howitt, Frazer, et al. 
Gardner (F.) Philippine (Tagalog) su- 
perstitions. (J. Am. Folk-Lore, Bos- 
ton, 1906, XIX, 191-204.) Treats of 
ancient superstitions (from Ortiz’s work 
published in 1713), the asuang (9 brief 
tales), the “k-balan (4 brief tales), 
tianak, etc. The asuang superstition 
‘*is believed alike by Christian and non- 
Christian, by educated and ignorant, al- 
most without exception.”’ The asuang 
of the Tagalogs is the watwak of the 
Visayans. The is a cognate 
**goblin.’”’ The “#-balan is a forest- 
monster, and akin to it is the of0. The 
kapre is a benign monster, 

Filipino (Tagalog) versions of Cin- 
derella. (Ibid., 265-72.) Gives Eng- 
lish translations of two Tagalog Cinder- 
ella-stories, apparently unprinted so far 
as known. See: Newell ( W. W.). 
Graebner (F.) Wanderung und Entwick- 
elung sozialer Systeme in Australien. 
(Globus, Brnschwg, 1906, xc, 181-6, 
207-10, 220-4, 237-41, 14 fg., map.) 
In this well-documented study G. dis- 
cusses the social organization of the Aus- 
tralian aborigines in relation to migra- 
tions, art, etc. The inland and coast 
types of culture differ very much, and 
‘*the territory of the pure, maternal 
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two-class systems is also that of the in- 
land style-type.’’ The contrast of sys- 
tems, styles, material culture, etc., indi- 
cates not the development of one system 
from the other, but the mutual interfer- 
ence of two opposing systems (the ma- 
ternal two-class, the paternal local ), the 
former of which has been intrusive — the 
paths of influence are the river-courses. 
The native tribes of 
Southeast Australia. (Folk-Lore, Lond., 
1906, Xvil, 174-89. Reply to and criti- 
cism of views of A. Lang in previous 
volume. Discusses the ‘* All-Father ”’ 
belief, group-marriage, terms of relation- 
ship, etc. H. says that Lang’s explana- 
tions of the origin and meaning of the 
Australian terms of relationship ‘are 
merely guesses, without the support of 
any direct evidence.’’ He also holds 
that ‘‘starting, for instance with the 
Dieri, a series of progressive’ tribes may 
be indicated, ending for instance with 
the Kurnai, the Yuin or the Che- 
para.”’ 

Reisebericht aus Svera- 
baya vom 1. Mai, 1906, (Z. f. Ethn., 
Berlin, 1906, Xxxvill, 764-800, 4 fg.) 
Gives account of travels and investigations 
of author in Java and Australia 1905-06. 
From Java K. obtained anatomical and 
archeological specimens, visited Trinil, 
where the Pithecanthropus was discov- 
ered (no artificially worked objects were 
found). Mixture of Hindu blood in 
Djokjakarta and Soerakurta (central 
Java) is noted ; also the rather ‘‘ embry- 
onal’’ face type of many adult Javanese 
women. The primitive Australian, ac- 
cording to K., has close relations with 
the Javanese-Malayan in face-type. The 
wajangs (puppet shows) with their 
masks and artificial alterations of facial 
traits are of ethnologic importance. Stone 
axes are known to the modern Javanese 
as gigigoentoer ( ‘ thunder-teeth’ ). 
Cave exploration gave negative results. 
The wild dog of Java is of interest for 
the dingo problem. The question of a 
primitive negroid element in Java is dis- 
turbed by the fact that the Dutch intro- 
duced whole regiments of African negroes 
who mixed with the natives. In Australia 
K. inspected the site of the famous foot- 
prints of Warnambool, whose human 
origin he rather favors. He visited also 
the Niol-Niol tribe on Beagle bay, and 
discusses the churinga question. He sees 
signs of weakening, etc., of old customs 
long before the coming of the whites. 
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Lang (A.) Questiones totemice : a reply 
to M. vanGennep. (Man, Lond., 1906, 
180-2.) Treats of nescience of the 
physical facts of procreation, incarnation 
of spirits, avoidance, totemism, etc., of 
Australian aborigines. L. maintains 
that v. G. has ‘‘bestowed cavalier usage 
on Mr. Atkinson’s work.’’ 

Loria(L.) Appunti di Psicologia Papuana 
(Punta S. E,) della Nuova Guinea Brit- 
tannica. (A. d. V. Congr. Int. di Psicol. 
Roma 1905, 1906, 716-32, 3 fy.) 
Treats of the psychology of the Papuan. 
Excitability (extreme), timidity (char- 
acteristic), feeling of love (unknown — 
no words for love; but this is too dog- 
matic), pain and pleasure, family life 
(sexuality and obscenity marked in 
speech), menstruation in women attrib- 
uted to the moon-man, wooing and 
marriage, abortion, infanticide, twins, 
indolence, disingenuousness, great super- 
stitiousness and marked credulity, vanity 
(expressed in tattooing), etc. The 
author seems to have passed rather harsh 
judgment on these aborigines of British 
New Guinea. 

Maass (A.) Die primitive Kunst der 
Mentawei-Insulaner. (Z. f. Ethn., 
Berlin, 1906, XXXVIII, 435-55, 3 pl., 
32 fg.) Treats of the primitive art of 
the Mentawei islanders (west coast of 
Sumatra): Color sense (4 chief colors, 
white, red, yellow, and black; finer 
shades unknown; comparison with the 
child), body-painting and tattooing (after 
puberty a matter of individual taste) ; 
ornament (flowers, shell-beads, etc., 
metal rings, etc. ), decorative art (linear 
figures characteristic), dolls (made of 
sago-palm leaf-stem), toy boats, toy 
windmill (of cocoanut leaf), ornamenta- 
tion of dagger-handles and other weapons 
(Malay influence), combs, animal carv- 
ings on doors and other wooden objects 
(in flat relief) and imitations in wax, etc. 
The principal beams of the chief’s house 
exhibit the acme of Mentawei decorative 
art. Pages 451-4 treat of drawings of 
men (including the author), animals and 
other objects, the good and the evil spirit, 
etc. M. regards body-painting as the 
primal decorative art. 


Mathews (R. H.) Notes on some native 


tribes of Australia. (J. and Proc. R. 
Soc. N. S. W., Sydney, 1906, XL, 95- 
129.) Treats of the sociology of the 
Kurnu tribe ( the only invariable law is 
that ‘‘ the cycles, sections, totems, bloods 
and shades, are irrevocably transmitted 
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through the mothers’’; all existing 
things, except the turtle, the mussel, and 
the crayfish, are related to each other as 
are people ), sharing game and other food, 
sociology of the Chau-an tribe (new in- 
formation), languages of tribes about 
Alice Springs, native shoes (of tea-tree 
bark) in the Northern Territory, naming 
(e. g., after its negative adverb) of some 
native languages, wwe or avenging party, 
etc., superstition concerning Magellanic 
clouds. 


Millington ( W. H.) avd Maxfield (B. 


L.) Philippine ( Visayan) superstitions. 
(J. Amer. Folk-Lore, Boston, 1906, 
XIX, 205-11.) Treats of good and evil 
spirits (tomawos, dwendes, asuangs) ; 
two tamawo stories ; story of an asuang ; 
miscellaneous items of superstition 
(‘‘ those in the towns laugh at the super- 
stitions,’’ but almost everybody believes 
some of them). 


Myers (C.) The rhythm-sense of primi- 


tive peoples. (A. d. V. Congr. int. di 
Psicol. Roma 1905, 1906, 287-9.) Gives 
results of experiments (Morse key tap- 
ping) on 14 Murray islanders (Torres 
sts. )and some Sarawak Malays of Borneo. 
Most of the Murray islanders quicken the 
prescribed rate both in the slow and quick 
rhythms ; the special tendency of the 
English is to slow in the slow rhythms. 
The Sarawak Malay method of beating the 
tetawak (very large gong) ‘‘ shows how 
elaborately the execution and the per- 
ception of complex rhythmical variations 
may be developed among uncivilized 
‘oples.’” 


peor 
Newell (W. W.) Comparative note. (J. 


Amer. Folk-Lore, Boston, 1900, XIX, 
272-9.) Comparative study of the Cin- 
derella stories reported from the Philip- 
pines by F. Gardner (q. v.). Ain inter- 
esting Spanish tale ( Maria la Cenicienta) 
from Chile is cited. The Tagalog story 
has evidently come in through Spanish 
occupancy. 


Senfft (A.) Die Bewohner der West- 


karolinen. (Globus, Brnschwg,, 1906, 
XC, 279-83, 10 fg.) Brief, but well- 
illustrated account of the natives of the 
western Caroline islands — types cf Yap, 
Pelew, Ululsi and Oleai, Merir and 
Sonsol, and Tobi types are indicated—the 
last owes several peculiarities to the iso- 
lation of the island. The people of Yap 
make a more pleasing impression than 
those of Pelew. 


| Woodford (C. W.) Some account of 


Sikiana or Stewart’s island in the British 
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Solomon Islands protectorate. (Man, 
Lond., 1906, 164-5, 2 fg.) Treats 
briefly of history and discovery, geneal- 
ogy and migration, legend, contact with 
natives of other islands, tattooing, lan- 
guage (vocabulary of 70 words includ- 
ing chief numerals). The natives are 
‘‘almost pure Polynesians, but with a 
slight admixture of the Micronesian ele- 
ment.” ‘The latter is due to the refugees 
trom Kuria, who were brought to Sikai- 
ana, rather more than a generation ago 
in an American whaler. 
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Adam (L.) Le Caraibe du Honduras et 


le Caraibe des Isles. (Intern. Amer.- 
Kongr. Stuttgart 1904, 1906, XIV, 357- 
71.) Treats of the Carib language of 
Honduras and that of the Antilles. 
Lists of French loan-words (about 100, 
accuser-voyage) in the Carib of St Vin- 
cent, Spanish loan-words (23, aguja- 
sapato) and English loan-words (5) in 
the Carib of Honduras are given and the 
phonetic phenomena represented by them 
discussed. The Stann-Creek dialect of 
Honduras is essentially the same as that 
of St Vincent, etc. 


Andree (R.) Der Ursprung  ameri- 


kanischen Kulturen. Ein Ueberblick. 
(Stzgb. d. Anthr. Ges. in Wien, 1906, 
87-98.) Discusses various theories and 
arguments as to the origin of the native 
civilizations of America. R. supports 
the view that the American race and 
American culture are autochthonous, the 
differentiation from other races having 
already existed in prehistoric times. 
Among the topics considered are: Al- 
leged pre-Columbian visits and coloniza- 
tions, Fu-sang, analogies, parallels, and 
convergences in customs and habits, re- 
ligion, arts, implements, games, mythol- 
ogy, and folk-lore. 


Belden (H. M.) Old-country ballads in 


Missouri. (J. Amer. Folk-Lore, Bos- 
ton, 1906, XIX, 231-40, 281-99.) Pub- 
lishes ‘‘ part of a collection made during 
the past three years by students of the 
University of Missouri’?: The pretty 
golden queen, The old man in the North 
country, Old Bangum and the boar, 
Lord Thomas, The brown girl, Sweet 
William and Lady Margaret, Lord Lovel 
and Lady Nancy, Lady Nancy Bell, 
Barbara Allen, The Jew’s Garden, Black 
Jack Daley, The house carpenter, A 
woman and the devil. 
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Bourne (FE. G.) Columbus, Ramon Pane 
and the beginnings of American anthro- 
pology. (Proc. Amer. Antiq. Soc., 
Worcester, 1906, N. S.. XVI, 310-348. ) 
Translates, with valuable historical and 
interpretative notes, from the original 
Italian text, Friar Ramon Pane’s treatise 
on the antiquities of the Indians, com- 
paring it with the epitomes of Peter Mar- 
tyr and Las Casas. ‘The treatise is note- 
worthy as containing a number of legends 
and other ethnological data. Many in- 
teresting aboriginal names (some, appar- 
ently, quite distorted) are given by 
Ramon. ‘To the “ list of modern works 
dealing directly with the Treatise of 
Ramon Pane,’’ etc., should be added the 
late Dr D. G. Brinton’s 7he Arawack 
Language of Guiana (Phila., 1871). 
Prof. B. considers the legend of the cul- 
ture-hero Guahagiona and his sores 
**conclusive evidence that syphilis had 
existed in the West Indies long before the 
arrival of the Spaniards.’’ Another pas- 
sage proves the indigenous origin of Ama- 
zon legends in America. See also 
American Anthropologist, 1907, 1X, 203. 


| Breton (Adela) Some notes on Xochi- 


calco. (Trans. Dep. Archzol. Free Mus. 
Sci. and Art Univ. of Penn., Phila., 
1906, 11, 51-67, 6 pl., 13 fg.) Discusses 
the ruins (mounds, terraces, low sculp- 
tured buildings of Xochicalco and com- 
pares them with those of Tepoztlan and 
Chicchen Itza. The figures and motives 
of the sculptures (serpent, feathers, 
flame, stream of water, chiefs, armed 
warrior, etc.) are considered. This is an 
important ruin. 

Breton (A. C.) Ancient bronze in South 
America. (Man, Lond., 1906, 161-4, 
1 pl., 6 fg.) Résumés data in Ambro- 
setti’s monograph £/ bronce en la region 
Calchaqui ( Buenos Aires, 1904). 

Brewster (S. W.) Rev. Father Paul M. 
Ponziglione. (Trans. Kans. State Hist. 
Soc., Topeka, 1906, 1X, 19-32, 2 fg.) 
Account of life and labors of Father P., 
from 1851 to 1889, missionary among the 
Osage Indians, etc. 

Bushnell (D. 1., Jr) The use of buffalo- 
hair by the North American Indians. 
(Man, Lond., 1906, 177-80, 1 pl., 3 
fg.) Describes buffalo hair bags in the 
Pitt-Rivers Museum (Oxford ) and British 
Museum, also belts, etc. The hair or 
wool of the buffalo was utilized by the 
Indians of the greater part of the United 
States, etc., for making bags, blankets, 
belts, garters, etc. In the 18th century 
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its use is reported from the Carolinian 
tribes, the Illinois, tribes of the west, etc. 
Specimens are now very rare. 

Carter (0. C. S.) Acoma: the cliff city 
of New Mexico. (J. Franklin Inst., 
Phila., 1906, 449-65, 8 fg.) General 
description, topography, etc., historical, 
Coronado, etc. Prof C. visited Acoma 
in summer. 

Chamberlain (A. F.) Cree and Ojibwa 
literary terms. (J. Am. Folk-Lore, Bos- 
ton, 1906, XIX, 346-7.) Cites, with 
explanations, terms for ‘story,’ ‘story- 
telling,’ ‘tale,’ ‘fable,’ ‘ parable,’ ‘ once 
upon a time,’ etc., from Lacombe, Ba- 
raga, Cuoq, et al. 

Chappell (P. E.) A history of the Mis- 
souri river. (Trans. Kans, State Hist. 
Soc., Topeka, 1906, 1X, 237-316, 4 fg. ) 
Contains some notes of the Indian tribes 
of the region in early days, their names, 
etc. The name J/issouri is discussed 
(p. 263); also the place-names of 
French Canadian origin (p. 266). 

de Créqui-Montfort (G.) Fouilles de la 
mission scientifique frangaise 4 Tiahuan- 
aco. Ses recherches archéologiques et 
ethnographiques en Bolivie, au Chili, et 
dans la République Argentine. (Int. 
Amer -Kongr. Stuttgart 1904, 1906, 
XIV, 531-50, 8pl., 9 fg.) Describes 
the investigations and excavations of the 
French scientific expedition at Tiahuan- 
aco (10 new necropoli were discovered ) 
and its archeological and ethnographic 
discoveries in the valleys of Yura and 
Panagua, Tarija, Puna de Jujuy, valley 
of Lerma, etc. Among interesting re- 
mains are the fortified village (pre- 
Spanish) of Pucara de Rinconada and 
the ‘‘ceremonial’’ mounds (for seats of 
chiefs, etc. ) of Pucara de Lerma. Many 
Aymara and Quechua were measured by 
J. Guillaume ; E. Boman measured 36 
Susque Indians from the Argentine Puna 
de Atacama and studied also the inter- 
esting folk-lore of this unmixed, isolated 
aboriginal people. 

Fouilles dans la nécropole prehis- 

panique de Calama. Les anciens Ata- 

camas. (Ibid., 551-65, 8 pl.) Gives 
account of the excavations of E. S. de la 

Grange in 1904 at the ancient pre-Spanish 

cemetery at Calama on the river Loa in 

the province of Antofagasta, Chile, and 
the finds there made — human _ bodies 

(about 100), spades, bows and arrows 

(not numerous), knives (very common), 

various implements of wood, stone, etc., 

rude pottery, basketry, calabashes, 
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woolen cloths, maize and other grains, 
seeds, etc. (in vessels). The crania 
(studied by Dr Chervin) are generally 
brachycephalic (only 2 dolicho out of 
60). No metal objects found. The 
objects from the cemetery of Calama can 
be duplicated by others from the old 
necropoli of the Puna de Jujuy in the Ar- 
gentine, 300 km. distant. This indicates 
an Atacaman culture, prehistoric, ex- 
tending ca. 22°-24° S. lat., and from 
the Sierra de Cochinoca westward to the 
Pacific. ‘The modern Atacamefios, or 
Lican-antai (as they call themselves), 
are probably the last survivors of the 
prehistoric Atacamas.’’ 

ieseldorf (E. P.) Extracto del libro 
antiquo que conserva la cofradia de 
Carcha. (Int. Amer. Kongr. Stuttgart 
1904, 1906, XIV, 339-402.) Gives 
extract in Spanish with German version 
(in opposite columns) from an old book 
in the possession of the Indians of Carcha 
dating from 1471 A. D., concerning the 
cacique of Carcha and the cacique Matao- 
batz. 

hrenreich (P.) Ueber die Verbreitung 
und Wanderung der Mythen bei den 
Naturvélkern Siidamerikas. (Ibid., 
659-80.) Treats of the distribution and 
migration of myths among the South 
American Indians, particularly the twin 
culture-heroes myth of the Tupi, Arawak 
creation and cave myths, flood myths, 
etc., Carib flood, twin-hero myths, 
etc., Karaya myths with mdrchen ele- 
ments, etc. E. thinks that the most 
independent myth-cycles are the Tupi and 
the Arawak (little contact also between 
these); the Karaya myths are not related 
to those of the surrounding tribes. As 
important centers for culture-contact of 
all sorts may be mentioned ;: Guiana and 
the lower Orinoco region ; the central 
Rio Negro (with the Uaupes and s. w. 
tributaries of the Orinoco); the source- 
region of the Xingu and Paranatinga. 
The wider relations of South American 
myths ( with N. America, Asia, Polynesia, 
etc.) are discussed at pp. 672-80, and 
the subject has since been treated at 
length by E. in his M/ythen und Legen- 
den der Siidamerikanischen Urvilker 


(Berlin, 1905 ). 


Friederici (G.) Die Ethnographie in den 


** Documentos Inéditos del Archivo de 
Indias.’’ (Globus, Brnschwg., 1906, XC, 
287-89, 302-5). Points out the valuable 
ethnographic data in this collection (ser. 
I, vols. 1-XLII, 1864-84 ; series II, vols. 
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I-XI11, 1885-1900), which has been as | Gordon (G. B.) Notes on the Western 


yet little used by investigators. They 
contain useful items about the buffalo 
and other wild and domestic animals, the 
social and economic conditions and rela- 
tions of the Indian tribes, agriculture, food 
and food products, slavery, cannibalism, 
fishing and hunting, navigation, dress 
and ornament, weapons, war, architec- 
ture, marriage and family life, etc. 


Froidevaux (H.) Un nouveau chapitre 


de Vhistoire des flibustiers des Antilles. 
(Int. Amer.-Kongr. Stuttgart 1904, 
1906, XIV, 355-6.) Noteson the Darien 
filibusters of the 18th century — abstract 
of paper. Based ona MS. of Vivant de 
Maissagues, 1763, and on an anonymous 
Mémoire historique sur les Indes Braves 
et les Forbans frangois du golfe de Da- 
rien (Amsterdam, 1743). A famous 
filibuster chief was Petit Pierre (d. ante 
1734); another, Dupuis (ca. 1750). 


Géldi (E. A.) Ueber den Gebrauch der 


Steinaxt bei jetzt lebenden Indianern 
Siidamerikas, speziell Amazoniens. 
(Ibid., 441-4.) Author dismisses the 
idea of the S. American Indian (e. g., 
Bakairi) toiling for weeks with a stone 
axe in felling atree. The tree is girdled 
not far above ground in sap-time to induce 
drying up and dying, followed at the 
proper time by application of fire, then 
cut with the axe again, followed by fire, 
etc. —thus axe and fire together finish 
the work. Dr G. suggests that prehis- 
toric man used the same device. 
Altindianische Begribnisurnen und 
merkwiirdige Ton- und Steinidole aus 
der Amazonas-Region. (Ibid., 445-53. ) 
Brief account of the old burial-urns of 
the region about the mouth of the Ama- 
zon, particularly the discoveries of 1896. 
These urns are of three types, and some 
are clearly post-Columbian. These Ma- 
raca urns are ultimately to be attributed 
to some Nu-Aruak tribe, or perhaps some 
Carib horde reaching this art through 
captive women. Also treats of the clay 
idols from the burial-places of extinct 
Indian tribes on the island of Marajé 
which have their modern equivalents in 
the massive life-figures of the Carajas of 
to-day ; and the Amazonian stone idols 
from localities on the Rio Trombetas, 
Lake Sallé, etc. The ever-present 
motive of these stone idols is an animal 
in conflict with man, the latter always 
succumbent, possibly a symbolic repre- 
sentation of his weakness as against the 
powers of nature. 


Eskimo. (Trans. Dept. Archeol. Free 
Mus. Sci. and Art, Univ. of Penn., Phila., 
1906, 11, 69-101, 18 pl., 23 fg.) Treats 
of habitat and food (increasing dangers 
of extinction of Alaskan Eskimo, from 
weakening of physical strength, etc. 
(through change in diet); trade (stimu- 
lated by intertribal festivities) ; educa- 
tion (good if properly adapted, but ‘I 
know of nothing that civilization can 
offer the Eskimo that is capable of taking 
the place of their hereditary forms of 
entertainment ’’) ; condition of native 
arts (clothing, weapons, boats, drawing 
and carving, personal decoration, tattoo- 
ing, labrets ; until quite recently all the 
materials used in the arts were of local 
production) ; pottery (none now made, 
but formerly pottery lamps and cooking 
vessels); string-games (19 figures de- 
scribed). This paper is valuable as 
indicating the changes that have occurred 
since the visit of Nelson 1877-81 among 
the Eskimo of the Alaskan coast. 


—— An engraved bone from Ohio. { Ibid., 


103-5, 3 pl.) Describes an engraving 
of a puma or a lynx on a bone found in 
a mound at Cincinnati in 1801 and re- 
produced in an old print in the collec- 
tion of the University Museum — the 
plate having been cut from some octavo 
volume. 


de la Grasserie(R.) La langue Tehuelche. 


(Int. Amer.-Kongr. Stuttgart 1904, 
1906, XIV, 611-47.) This monograph 
on the Tehuelche (Tsoneka) language 
of Patagonia contains a Tehuelche-French 
(from republished MS. of A. d’Orbigny 
in Paris, National Library) vocabulary 
of about 600 words, with a number of 
others (Ramon Lista, v. Martius, Brin- 
ton — including the ‘* Hongote,” after- 
ward found to be Salishan, and Patago- 
nian, Musters, F. Miiller, D. Melanesi). 
The author compares Tehuelche with 
Pehuelche and the Fuegian tongues, 
finding some striking resemblances (¢. ¢., 
names of parts of body) between Te- 
huelche and Ona. 


Hagar (S.) The Peruvian asterisms and 


their relations to the ritual. (Ibid., §93- 
602.) Treats of the star-groups, etc., 
their names, the festivals connected with 
them, among the ancient Peruvians. H. 
thinks that the correspondence between 
the Peruvian ritual and that of Walpi 
(Pueblo) is ‘too striking to be acci- 
dental.’’ The Peruvian ritual is pre- 
Columbian. The Peruvians ‘‘ believed 
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that everything on earth reflected in form 
and all other characteristics the attributes 
of its prototype which exists invisibly in 
the sky.’’ This prototype was called 
mama (mother). 

Handelsbeziehungen zwischen Japan und 
Mexiko im Beginne des 17. Jahrhun- 
derts. (Globus, Brnschwg., 1906, Xc, 
205-6.) Résumés the recent monograph 
of Mrs Zelia Nuttall. 

Hay (R.) Kaw and Kansas: a mono- 
graph on the name of the State. (Trans. 
Kans. State Hist. Soc., Topeka, 1906, 
IX, 521-6.) Author cites ‘* 24 forms of 
the word [Aaw, Aansas] applied to the 
Indians, or to the river, or to both, and 
10 forms of Arkansas.’’ Kaw appears to 
be ‘‘a legitimate abbreviation’’ of 
** Kauzau, the way one tribe pronounced 
their own name,’ — Aamsa(s) is the 
same word nasalized. 

Holmes (W.H.) Contributions of Amer- 
ican archeology to human history. (Int. 
Amer.-Kongr. Stuttgart 1904, 1906, 
XIV, 345-54.) Treats of quarrying 
and mining (America’s contribution 
‘*exceptionally full and satisfactory’’), 
architecture (from lowest stage to about 
level of keystone arch), sculpture (‘‘the 
whole story of the evolution of sculptural 
phenomena within the horizon of bar- 
barism’’), metallurgy (smelting of ores 
in its infancy ; but gold, copper, and sil- 
ver were extensively employed, and 
** forged, fused, cast, alloyed, and plated, 
and otherwise handled with a skill that 
astonished the conquerors’’), ceramics 
(**pre-Columbian Americans furnish a 
larger mass of material for the study of 
this art up to level of glaze and wheel 
than any other known people ’’ ), graphic 
art (illustrates evolution from lower 
margin of glyphic to very beginning of 
graphic), etc. America exemplifies all 
steps of culture from the savage to the 
lower limit of civilization 

Hrdlicka (A.) Contribution to the phys- 
ical anthropology of California. (Univ. 
Calif. Pub., Am. Arch. and Ethn., Ber- 
keley, 1906, IV, 49-64, 10 pl.) Treats, 
with details of measurements, description, 
etc., of 47 skulls of adult Indians, chiefly 
from the central counties of California. 
The mainland crania are characterized 
mostly by small size (the mean size 
is nowhere on the continent lower) and 
by a marked sagittal elevation, connected 
possibly with small cerebral growth. Of 
the male skulls 72 percent, of the female 
g2 percent are mesocephalic. Most, if | 


not all, of the California tribes to-day, in 
spite of their linguistic and other differ- 
ences, have apparently sprung from one 
original people. Dr H. sees somatic re- 
lations also between Californian Indians 
and many Mexican tribes and peoples — 
Otomi, aborigines of Puebla, Michoacan, 
Aztecs even; also Tarahumare, etc. An 
original identity of all of these is deemed 
probable. The peoples of Arizona and 
Sonora (ancient as well as modern) are 
not allied physically to the Californians. 


von Ihering (H.) Ueber das natiirliche 


Vorkommen von Nephrit in Brasilien. 
(Int. Amer.-Kongr. Stuttgart 1904, 
1906, XIV, 507-15.) Describes, with 
account of chemical composition, etc., 
axes and blocks of nephrite (now in the 
Sao Paulo Museum) from Amargosa 
(Bayatinga) in Bahia, which indicate the 
occurrence of nephrite in the 
coast mountains of this region. The 
local origin of the nephrite mairaguitas 
(amulets) of the Amazonas region will 
probably be demonstrated ere long. 


de Jonghe (E.) Der altmexikanische Kal- 


ender. (Z. f. Ethn., Berlin, xxxviu, 
485-512, 4 fg.) Treats of the fona/a- 
matl and the solar year, the 18 month 
festivals, the relation of the Mexican 
year to the real solar year, the corre- 
spondence of the Mexican with the 
European years, theories of intercala- 
tion, synchronologice] tables (the author 
gives one for 1519-22), etc. The cal- 
endar-wheel of Valedes owes much to 
the synchronologic efforts of the monks. 


Koch-Griinberg Die Maka. (An- 


thropos, Salzburg, 1906, 1, 877-906, 5 
pl.) After a brief general account of the 
Maki of the Rio Negro-Yapura region 
of Brazil, whose language forms a distinct 
stock, Dr K. gives vocabularies (pp. 
885-99) from the closely related dialects 
of the Rio Curicuriary and the Rio Tiquié 
and the Maka of the Rio Papury only 
distantly related apparently ; and a gram- 
matical sketch of this interesting tongue. 
A few loan-words are listed. This is a 
valuable addition to our knowledge of 
S. American languages. The illustra- 
tions are of Indian types. 


Kramer (A.) Curacao, nebst einigen Be- 


merkungen iiber eine westindische Reise 
1899-1900. (Globus, Brnschwg., 1906, 
XC, 293-99, 7 fg., map). Contains a 
few notes on language ( Papiamenta jar- 
gon), and refers to the finding of stone 
axes and other evidences of pre-European 
inhabitants. 
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Krankheiten (Die) der Indianer. (Ibid., 
256.) Brief résume of Hrdliéka’s mono- 
graph. See American Anthropologist, 
906, vill, 189. 

Lahy (J. M.) Genése de la notion d’ame 
d’aprés quelques textes ethnographiques. 
(A. d. V. Congr. Int. di Psicol. Roma 
1905, 1906, 707-714.) Treats of the 
conception of the soul among the Eski- 
mo of Alaska, the Tlingit, Bellacoola, 


and Kwakiutl Indians of the N., 
Pacific coast. Based on Nelson, Krause, 
and Boas. The conception is material 


with some touch of the spiritual. 
things possess a double. 

Zu dem Aufsatz ‘‘ Das 
Wissen der Quiché-Indianer in mythischer 
Form.’’ (Globus, Brnschwg., 1906, 
xC, 274-5.) Criticises the article of 
Prowe (q. v.), particularly the etymolo- 
gies of Xbalanque, Hurakan, Huitzili- 
pochti, imox, Hunaphu, etc., and their 
mythological interpretations. 
Altmexikanische Mosaiken und die 
Geschenke Kénig Motecuzomas an 
Cortés. (Ibid., 319-22.) Treats of the 
23 specimens of ancient Mexican mosaics 
(London 9, Rome §, Berlin 3, Vienna 
3, Copenhagen 2, Gotha 1), which, with 
2 described in the 17th century and since 
lost, represent the material of this nature 
in the museums of Europe. Of these 23 
mosaics, 9 are masks, 5 heads and figures 
of animals, 3 knife-handles. ‘The home 
of mosaic art seems to have been in the 
regions east of the Mexican plateau, and 
to these non-Mexican countries appear to 
belong most of the 23 specimens; part 
were doubtless a portion of Motecuzoma’s 
gift to Cortés. 

Die Historia de los Reynos de Col- 
huacan y de Mexico. (Z. f. Ethn., 
Berlin, 1906, XXXVIII, 752-60.) ‘Treats 
of the nature and contents of a MS. 
(described by Boturini) in the National 
Library, Paris. The unpublished part 
is important for the mythology and his- 
tory of Mexico. 

Einige Fragmente mexikanischer 
Bilderhandschriften. (Int. Amer.- 
Kongr. Stuttgart 1904, 1906, XIV. 
321-42, 5 pl.) Reproduces and de- 
scribes three fragments (a list of natural 
products, a tax-list, a genealogy) of 
ancient Mexican MSS. in the Royal 
Library at Berlin, and a genealogical 
tree of 50 persons, belonging to the Uhde 
collection. 
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kanern. (Ibid., 681-94.) Gives Ger- 
man texts of 6 tales from the Argentine 
Araucanian Indians, which strongly sug- 
gest borrowings from European mdrchen 
of the Grimm type, etc. ; the greater part 
of the mdrchen and animal fables of these 
Indians shows, however, no such influ- 


ence. 
(J. J.) The Methodist missions 
among the Indian tribes in Kansas. 


(Trans. Kans. State Hist. Soc , ‘Topeka, 
1906, IX, 160-230, 20 fg.) Gives inter- 
esting information concerning missionary 
activities (white and native) among the 
Shawnee, Kaw, Delawares, Kickapoo, 
Peoria and Kaskaskia, Potawatomi, 
Wyandot, etc. Among the individual 
Indians treated of are: Rev. C. Blue- 
jacket (Shawnee) ; Mrs A. M. Grinter, 
Rev J. Ketchum ( Delawares) ; S. Arm- 
strong ( Wyandot). 

The megalithic age in 
Peru. (Int. Amerik.-Kongr. Stuttgart 
1904, 1906, XIV, 521-9.) M. argues 
that the origin of Peruvian culture is to 
be sought in the builders of Tiahuanacu, 
who “ preceded the Incas by many gen- 
erations.’’ In South America ‘‘ man ex- 
isted, with some extinct mammals, before 
the Andes had risen to their present 
height’’ (Tiahuanacu has been lifted 
geologically since the construction of its 
monuments). The Titicaca myths are 
memories of Tiahuanacu and its ancient 
culture ; its language is represented now 
by Quichua-Aymara. Megalithic cul- 
ture was of southern (cf. Tucuman, etc. ) 
origin. 

Technique of some South 
American feather-work. (Anthrop. Pap. 
Am. Mus. Nat. Hist., N. Y., 1907, 1, 
1-17, 4 pl., 14 fg.) Treats of ancient 
( Peruvian feather ponchos, head-dresses, 
shawl, plumes) and modern (feather 
bracelet and ear-ornament of Chama- 
coccos Bravos of Paraguay ; waist-band 
of Guatos ; shoulder-ornament and wands 
of the Karaja of Brazil; hat-band and 
belt-ornaments of Bolivian Aymara; 
forehead-band of Yahgans of Tierra del 
Fuego). In the matter of attachment, 
the Peruvians employed a true knot, 
modern works show a loop or turn about 
the shaft. The use by certain Aymaras 
of artificially (aniline dyes) stained 
feathers is looked on by M. as an evi- 
dence of decadence.’’ 

The Saline country in 1859. 
(Trans. Kans. State Hist. Soc., Topeka, 
1906, fx, 8-19.) Contains some items 
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concerning Indians ( Pawnee, Cheyenne, 
Sioux, Oto, Kaw). One of the pioneer 
hunters ‘* had for a tobacco-box an Indian 
skull sawed in two.”’ 

Merwin (R. E.) The Wyandot Indians. 
Ibid., 73-87.) Historical sketch of 
the Troquoian people known to the 
French as Hurons (‘‘ shock-heads’”’ ) 
and to the English as Wyandot, from 
Wendat (* of one speech ’’) their na- 
tive designation. Their earliest home is 
said to have been north of the St Law- 
rence. ‘Toward the end of the 17th cen- 
tury they were about Michilimackinac, 
whence they moved to Detroit; later 
they were in Ohio, and in 1843 migrated 
to Kansas. In the French-English war 
the Wyandot sided with the French ; in 
the Revolution they supported the Eng- 
lish. In the war of 1812 part espoused 
the American cause, part the English, the 
latter afterward settling in Canada. The 
provisional governor of Kansas territory 
in 1853 was a member of the Wyandot 
tribe through his mother. In 1902 the 
western Wyandot living on the reserva- 
tion numbered 354. They are more 
white than Indian (not even a_half- 
blood now exists; the last full-blood 
Wyandot died in Canada in 1820), 

Meyer (H.) Die Kunst der Xinga In- 
dianer. (Int. Amer.-Kongr. Stuttgart 
1904, 1906, XIV, 455-71, 4 pl.) Treats 
of the art in wood, wax, stone, resin, 
shell, clay (pottery rich in form), textile 
substances, skins, nature ornaments, 
decorative motives, patterns, etc., of the 
Nabuqua-Akuku, Trumai, and Bakairi 
Indians of the source-region of the 
Xing. The carved and painted house- 
points of the Trumai, the dance masks 
of the Trumai, Kamayura, Aueté, Na- 
buqua, etc., are discussed in some detail. 
In this region an ethnographic unity 
exists where there is no linguistic one 
Since the introduction of the European 
knife and axe the art of the Xingt In- 
dians has declined, the old love and 
exactness in work being lost. 

Montané (L.) El! idolode la Gran Tierra 
de Maya. (R. de la Fac. de Letr. y Ci, 
Univ. de Habana, 1906, 111, 303-4, 2 
pl.) Preliminary description ofa wooden 
‘*idol’’ of pre-Columbian age, suggest- 
ing Mayan influence, found at Baraco, in 
the province of Oriente, Cuba. 

van Panhuys (L.C.) A European cus- 
tom of pagan times brought over to 
America (Int. Amer.-Kongr. Stutt- 
gart 1904, 1906, XIV, 695-9.) Notes 
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on ‘* Hallowe’en’’ festivities as observed 
in Chicago in 1902, and allied customs. 

—— Ueber die letzte niederiindische Ex- 
pedition nach Surinam. (Ibid., 427- 
35-) Brief account of the Bakhuis 
(1901), van Stockum ( 1902-03), Frans- 
sen Herderschee ( 1903-04) expeditions 
in the Coppename, Saramacca, Gonini, 
and Tapanahony regions of Surinam 
The last expedition visited the Bush 
Negroes of the Tapanahony, whose in- 
fluence upon the Indians has been con- 
siderable. 


Naheres iiber die Ornamente der 

Naturvélker Surinams. (Ibid., 437-9. ) 

Discusses briefly tattooing (not  cere- 

monial ; women exclusively the artists ; 
begun at 7 years and continued for some 
time) of the Bush Negroes. Favorite 
figures are the eagle-tail, pine-apple 
plant, etc. Tattooing is given up on 
conversion to Christianity. Comparison 
with the tattooing of Negroes in Africa 
is suggested. 

Pinart (A. L.) A few words on the 
Alaska Déné in answer to Father Morice, 
accompanied by a short vocabulary of the 
A’ tana or Copper River Indian language. 
(Anthropos, Salzburg, 1906, 1, 907-13. ) 
P. holds, contra Morice, that the A’ tana, 
a Déné people, do touch the ocean. ‘The 
vocabulary given contains some 300 
words, with 20 words from Capt. Vas- 
siliefi, who visited'the Kuskokwim country 
in the first half of the last century, 

Plagemann (A.) Ueber die chilenischen 
Pintados.’’ Beitrag zur Katalogisie- 
rung und vergleichenden Untersuchung 
der siidamerikanischen Piktographien. 
(Int. Amer.-Kongr. Stuttg. 1904, 
Ergzgsb., 1906, 1-87, 7 pl.) After dis- 
cussing the method and objects of picto 
graphic investigations, P. catalogues, 
under 6 types (chromolith, petroglyph, 
relief-petroglyph, various colossal mark- 
ings and ‘*drawings’’ of stones, etc. ) 
the Chilean pintados (stones, rocks, etc., 
with signs, symbols, etc., painted on 
them). A seventh type exists in Ar- 
gentine. Some /intados mark old grave 
sites, cult-spots, etc. The pintados of 
southern Chile differ in style from those 
of the north ; those of Cauquenes alone 
seem to be ‘ genuinely Chilean,”’ ( these 
are related to those of northern Argentine, 
etc.). The Cauquenes pictographs are 
not due to outlying Araucanians. In 
the Ainztados of northern Chile are many 
traces of Peruvian influence. The style 
of the /intados of Tarapaca, P. thinks, 
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is ‘*as early as that of the oldest archi- 


tectural ruins of Peru-Bolivia.”” The 
riddle is not yet solved. 

Preuss (K. T.) Sonnenfeste der Alt- 
mexikaner und der Moki. ( Ibid., 


343-4.) Brief comparison of the sun- 
festivals (Soyalunga, Powamii) of the 
Moki with those (xocotl uetzi, etc.) of 
the ancient Mexicans. ‘The situation of 
the realm of the dead in the center of the 
earth, and also in the west, occurs with 
both peoples. The summer animals ave 
primary. 

Das Wissen der Quiché-In- 
dianer in mythischer Form. (Globus, 
Brnschwg., 1906, XC, 157-60.) Treats 
of “the scientific in- 
sight’? in the mythologic data of the 
Quiché Indians as recorded in the 
Popol Vuh, the Titulo de los Settores 
de ofonicapan, etc. — creation-myths 
( with evolutionary aspect ), flood-legends, 
myths relating to volcanic eruptions, 
earthquakes, etc., meteorology, astrol- 
ogy, Dr P. accepts the views of 
Mrs Nuttall ve swastika, Hurakan, etc. 
Regel (F.) Die Reste der Urbervél- 
kerung (Indios bravos) in der Kolum- 
bischen West-Kordillere nach eigenen 


traces of almost 


etc 


Beobachtungen im Jahre 1896. (Int. 
Amer.-Kongr. Stuttgart 1904, 1906, 


XIV, 517-20.) In 1896 Prof. R. found 
remnants of the Chocos Indians in the 
region of the Andes; other unmixed 
aborigines about Frontino in N. w. Anti- 
oqua. Colombia has a population of 
about 4,000,000 (‘* white’? 50 percent, 
Indian 40 percent, Negro 10 percent — 
a good deal mixed). 

Ridgeway (W.) Note on the motives 
carved on same Haida totem spoons and 
pipes. (Man, Lond., 1906, 145-8, 1 pl.) 
Describes the carvings on a spoon in the 
author’s possession and on two others in 
the British Museum; also on a fine old 
pipe in the British Museum. One spoon 
has the motive of a woman clasping a 
frog or a toad to her breast and kissing 
it, another a woman and a bear, a third 
a woman and a butterfly clasping each 
other ; the pipe a woman and a raven in 
such union. Prof. R. considers these to 
signify totemic origins. 

von Rosen (E.) The Chorotes Indians 
in the Bolivian Chaco. (Int. Amer. 
Kongr. Stuttgart 1904, 1906, 649-58, 
13 pl., 1 fg.) Based on visit of 1901-02. 
Treats of physical characters (av. height : 
men 170 cm., women about 152 cm. ; 
dolichocephalic, no signs of deforma- 
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tions ), clothing and ornaments (ear-pegs, 
face-tattooing as puberty-signs), houses 
and villages (village-chieftans and tribe- 
chieftain over all), utensils, fire-making 
(twirling arrow-shaft), activities, weapons 
(bow and arrow, chaguar fiber coat of 
mail ; burning arrows used to set huts on 
fire, play (gambling with chips, hockey- 
like game — the stakes, which are neck- 
laces of disks of mollusk shells, are legal 
tender in the Chaco), music ( not highly 
developed ), spirit-lore « ev il-spirits shown 
great respect, good thought harmless), 
death and burial (death-dances to pro- 
tect deceased ), language (different from 
Matacan, Toban, etc.). According to 
v. R. the Chorotes ‘did not appear to 
be any lethargic or degenerate race (in 
contrast with the Matacos),’’ but quite 
the contrary. If subject to the evil influ- 
ences of the whites however, they will 
gradually become extinct. 


Sapper (K.) Titulo del Barrio de Santa 
Ana. Agosto 14 de 1565. (Ibid., 
373-51.) Gives Pokonchi text and 


Spanish version (by V. A. Narciso) in 
parallel columns. See: Sfo// (O.). 


—— Sitten und Gebriiuche der Pokonchi- 


Indianer, (Ibid., 403-17.) Based on 
the MS. Estudios geograficos, histéricos 
J _etnologicos de San Cristébal Verapaz 
of V. A. Narciso. Treats of habitat and 
activities, clothing, habitations, house- 
building festival and sarabanda, charac- 
ter, marriage ( proof-period ), religion 
(Christianity and heathenism mixed), 
doctors, wizards, shamans, sickness and 
death, astronomical knowledge, names 
of months and days of the week, count- 
ing. Text, translation, and music of 
mourning-song. 

Zur Tracht der mexi- 
kanischen Indianerinnen. Ibid., 419- 
26, 4 pl., 2 fg.) Treats of the dress 
of Mexican Indian women (Mazatec, 
Huave, Guatemala, Oaxaca, etc. ). 
Tribal differences in form due to cli- 
mate and topography existed. In the 
modern shirts and coats the ancient pat- 
terns are not preserved—the Indians 
transformed European patterns in deco- 
ration, etc., or created others in their 
style, not merely and simply imitating 
them. Much technique is also of Euro- 
pean origin. 

Parallelen in den Maya-Hand- 
schriften. (Globus, Brnschwg., 1906, 
xc, 187-93, 14 fg.) Discusses various 
parallels between the Dresden MS. and 
Codex Cortés, 
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Sergi 


Smith (H. I.) 


Stoll (0. ) 


Teschauer (C. ) 


Thompson (A. H.) 


PERIODICAL 


(G.) 
americana. 


Contributo all’ antropologia 
(A. d. Soc. Rom, di 
Antrop., 1906, XIl, estr., pp. 10, I pl. ) 
Discusses three types of American Indian 
skulls: Peruvian (Sphenoides parvus 
peruvianus), Bolivian ( Ovoides bolivi- 
anus), mound-builder (Sphenoides, a 
cuneo). ‘The first, according to S., in- 
dicates a Negrito or Oceanic Pigmy ele- 
ment in Peru; the second a 
Melanesian element in parts of South 
America ; the third Asiatic immigration 
into North America. 

Some Ojibwa myths and 

(J. Am. Folk-Lore, Boston, 
215-30.) Gives English 
texts of 7 legends (the invasion of the 
valley, the war-party that saw the 
thunder-bird, Mejewedah, the white 
deer, the girl with the long hair, the 
rape of the Ojibwa maiden, the peculiar 
Nomitchine), with many interesting 
historical, explanatory, and interpretative 
notes, etc. The Ojibwa refer to their 
enemies, the Sauk, as “‘ savage and bad,’’ 
taking the attitude of the so-calied 
higher ’’ races, 
Titulo del Barrio de Santa 
Ana. Agosto 14 de 1565. (Int. Amer.- 
Congr. Stuttgart 1904, 1906, xiv, 383- 
397.) Gives phonetic transcript of Pokon- 
chi text and rendering in German of the 
‘*titulo,’’ or title of possession of the 
people of Sta Anain Chama.  Diver- 
gences from the modern Pokonchi of the 
locality are noted. See : Sapper (K.). 
Mythen und alte Volks- 
sagen aus Brasilien. ( Anthropos, Salz- 
burg, 1906, 1, 731-44.) Brief cosmic 
myths and ‘old traditions,’’ in German 
text, with comments and explanatory 
notes. The beginning of the world 
(Munduruku legend), the origin of the 
river Amazon (from the region of Soli- 
mo6es), the origin of plantation (Mura), 
myth of Orion (Makusi of Rio Branco), 
Pleiades, Canopus, Tamanduaré — the 
Brazilian Noah — the two brothers, the 
origin of manioc, etc. In the transmis- 
sion of these legends from generation to 
generation the /ajes, or medicine-men, 
had a large share. 


ancient 


traditions. 
1906, XIX, 


Dental lesions 
among the ancient Peruvians, Mexicans 
and mound-builders. (Dental Brief, 
1906, repr., I-15 1 fg.) Gives results 
of observations on 500 Peruvian and some 
Mexican and mound-builder skulls. Dr 
T. find smany dental lesions, etc., in the 
Peruvians and believes them ‘ due to the 
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swift changes produced by the rapid ac- 
quirement of a higher culture and luxur- 
ious living, as compared with the true 
savages.’’ The Nahuas ( Aztecs), ‘* more 
savage than the Peruvians,’’ had ‘neither 
the same refinement of osseous structure, 
nor the same amount of dental*disease. 
The dental structure of the mound- 
builders offers ‘* a mixture of savage and 
refined features.’’ 

M.) Classificacion y exposi- 
colecciones arqueoloégicas en 
(An. Mus. Nac. de 
Buenos Aires, 1906, XIII, 379-407, 5 
ig., map.) Discusses system of classifi- 
cation of Argentine archeological collec- 


” 


cion de 
museos argentinos. 


tions, technique, exhibition, etc. In his 
**geo-ethnic’’ map, T. recognizes in 
Argentina 6 regions: Chaco, Parana, 


Central, Pampean, Andean, Patagonian. 
Upon this the classification is based. 
Bericht iiber die Ergebnisse 
meiner siidamerikanischen Reiser. (Int. 
Amer.-Kongr. Stuttgart 1904, 1906, XIV, 
567-79, 4 fg.) Discusses investigations 
in the region of Trujillo (Chimu-culture, 
pottery, textile fabrics), Huamachuco, 
the valleys of Chincha, Pisco, Ica (re- 
mains of middle periods most common : 
the pottery of Trujillo and Ica stands at 
the beginning of Peruvian culture as now 
known), the shell heaps of Ancon, 
whose pottery-fragments are in age 
close to the oldest culture of Ica. 

Aus meinem Bericht iiber die Er- 
gebnisse meiner Reise nach Siidamerika 
1899-1901. (Ibid., 581-92, 10 fg ) 
Discusses the historical position of the 
fine decorated pottery of Ica to the other 
prehistoric Peruvian remains. Though 
different if merely superficially regarded, 
the styles of Trujillo and Ica are never- 
theless related. Both are older than the 
style of Tiahuanaco, and that of Ica 
seems intermediary. 

Die Tapes.  (Ibid., 
473-506, 21 fg.) Ethnological sketch 
of the Tapes, a Tupi people (no pure 
representative now survives), once popu- 
lous in the so-called ‘ Provincia de 
Tape ’’ (nearly s. E. of the present Rio 
Grande do Sul), with account of the Pe- 
lotas collections (pottery, 12 specimens ; 
pipe-heads, 10; stone implements, etc., 
43; shell toys, etc., 3; fish bones, 2; 
iron axes, etc., 3) of Tapes material 
and indications where every object was 
obtained. History, race, religion, char- 
acter, life and activities, weapons, im- 
plements and utensils, pottery ( painting, 
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decoration, etc. ), stone- working, etc., are 
briefly considered. U. seems to find 
evidence of ‘‘a Mongolian intermix- 
ture ’’ in the Tapes. ‘Their mode of life 
was altered in several respects by the 
introduction of cattle and the horse. 
They ‘*made over’’ iron obtained from 
the whites. 

Wiklund (Kk. B.) Lappan och renar i 
Alaska. (Ymer, Stckhlm., 1906, XXV1, 
181-5.) This brief account of the in- 
troduction of reindeer and their Lapp 
herdsmen into Alaska is based on U. 
S government documents, 

Wintemberg (\V. J.) German tales col- 
lected in Canada. (J. Am. Folk-Lore, 


Boston, 1906, XIX, 241-4.) 


tales: Blacksmith and Beelzebub’s imps, 
witch story, Devil’s bridge (Alsatian), 
snake king (German-Poland), fairy wife 
or nightmare ( Alsatian). 


| Wissler (C.) 


Five brief 
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Some protective designs of 
the Dakota. (Anthrop. Pap. Am. Mus. 
Nat. Hist., N. Y., 1907, 1, 19-53, 3 
pl., 26 fg.) Treats of shield-designs, 
ghost-dance designs (‘‘ ghost-shirts’’ of 
the religious excitement ca. 1890), the 
hoop (game-hoop, medicine-hoop), the 
whirlwind (associated with fluttering 
wings of moth and with its cocoon), the 
thunder (usually associated with military 
exploits and symbolized by the eagle), 
the spider (it and its web are associated 
with the thunder and the mythical elks ; 
‘the spider man’’), ete. Dr W. noted 
the animistic basis of these conceptions 
‘but plant and inanimate forms are 
almost entirely excluded). A striking 
thought is ‘‘ the time when animals were 
as people.’’ ‘Prayers are more for 
protection to be able to destroy than for 
direct destruction.”’ 


— 
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Anthropology at Minnesota University. 
mand for the professional anthropologist in our universities. There seems 


There is a growing de- 


to be a realization of the value of Anthropology as a culture study, a 
professional study, and as the foundation work for other sciences, especi- 
ally the social sciences, as Sociology, History, Economics, and Politics. 

An illustration of the realization of this value of Anthropology by 
university students is taken from the present year’s enrolment for the sub- 
ject at the University of Minnesota. Anthropology by name, Course 
VII below, was first offered in Minnesota the first semester of the year 
1906—’07 by Professor A. E. Jenks; it was elected by six students. 
The course was offered again the second semester, and was elected by 
83-students. The second semester an advanced course, number VIII 
below, was also offered, which waselected by 18 students—giving a total 
of 1o1 the second semester in strictly anthropological courses. 

Of the thirteen courses printed in the Minnesota catalog for the De- 
partment of Sociology covering the year 1907—’08, nine, or all except 
numbers II, III, 1V, and XIII, may properly be named courses in Anthro- 
pology. 

The syllabi of the courses are as follows: 

I. DescriprivE SocioLoGy. Professor Jenks. 

This is a preliminary course designed as the first work of students in 
the Sociology department. It presents concrete data concerning human 
associations, showing groups of peoples living in the four grades of 
culture called savagery, barbarism, civilization, and enlightenment ; and 
it discovers the activities and institutions natural and peculiar to those 
cultures. Text-book, lectures, assigned readings, and thesis. Open to 
Juniors and Seniors, 

Il, ELEMENTS OF SocioLoGy. Professor Jenks. 

This course is designed to give a general knowledge of the field of 
modern Sociology, the attempt being to prepare students for such special 
sociological investigations as they may wish to make. Text-books, lec- 
tures, assigned readings, and thesis. Open to Juniors and Seniors. 

III. SociAL PATHOLOGY. Professor Smith. 
This course deals with problems of poverty, crime, insanity, social 
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degeneration, and a discussion of the child problem and methods of social 
amelioration. Open to Juniors and Seniors. 
IV. SociaL Tueory. Professor Smith. 

This course includes a study of the leading American, English, 
French, and German writers to discover their methods of approach to the 
science and the leading results they have obtained. Open to Juniors and 
Seniors who have had Courses I or II. 

V. SoctAL Groups. Professor Smith. 

This is an examination of the clan and the village in primitive life, a 
study of demography to discover the effect of environment on social or 
ganization, and a comparison with the nature of and reasons for the 
modern city. 

VI. Tue Srupy or Institutions. Professor Smith. 

The genesis of custom and the beginnings of law, with the geograph- 
ical and race influences in the growth of states will be studied, as well as 
the various forms of the family and their relation to forms of civilization. 
VII. Professor Jenks. 

This is an elementary- course studying the essential characteristics of 
mankind, and the general features of the several races of man. It inves- 
tigates primarily the origin and development of the series of activities and 
various institutions which have had their beginnings in primitive society. 
Text-books, lectures, assigned readings, and thesis. Open to Juniors and 
Seniors. 

VIII. ErunoLocy. Professor Jenks. 

This is a study of the different races of men in America, Europe, Asia, 
Africa, and Oceania. The various historical classifications of men into 
races are presented. ‘The causes of the origin and distribution of the 
several races and sub-races are sought, and from historical perspective 
and present indications, an attempt is made to judge of the future 
development of races. Ethnological problems are also presented. ‘Text- 
books, lectures, assigned readings, and thesis. Open to Juniors and 
Seniors who have had Courses I, II, or VII, and to Graduates. 

IX. THE PHILIPPINE PEOPLE. Professor Jenks. 

This course presents the geography, natural resources, and ethnol- 
ogy of the Philippine islands. A careful comparative study of the four 
large ethnic and culture groups of people is made; tropical influ- 
ences are noted; the present policy of Insular Civil Government are 
outlined, so far as it tends to modify the natural characteristics and 
modern culture of the inhabitants,and to effect American home interests 
in the Orient. This course aims to present a practical model for the 
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investigator of human culture, and to introduce students to Oriental race 
problems ; it will also better fit students for government, business, or mis- 
sionary service in the Orient. Lectures, illustrated lectures, assigned 
readings, and thesis. Open to Juniors, Seniors, and Graduates. 

X. PHysicAL ANTHROPOLOGY. "Professor Jenks. 

This course studies the physical variations in the human body. It 
pays especial attention to those variations which distinguish one race or 
group of men from another; and it seeks the causes and significance ,of 
such variations. It also attempts to trace the physical evolution of the 
human body and to forecast its future, studying both its development and 
its decline. Six lectures on the development and anatomy of the human 
brain are given by Professor Charles A. Erdman, M.D. This course is 
of prime importance to advanced students in the Department of Sociology, 
and of interest to those preparing for the Medical course. Lectures, 
laboratory work, assigned readings, and thesis. Open to Juniors and 
Seniors who have had Courses VII or VIII, and to Graduates. 

XI. Tut AMERICAN NEGRO Race. Professor Jenks. 

This course begins with a study of the Negro’s African tribal kins- 
men, and traces the rise and development of the American Negro race 
from the birth of American slavery. The prevalent characteristics, traits, 
and conditions of the Negro are especially considered. ‘The develop- 
ing tendencies of the Negro are studied for the purpose of considering 
the probable future of the American Negro race. Lectures, assigned 
readings, and thesis. Open to properly qualified Juniors and Seniors, 
and to Graduates. Not given in 1907-'08. 

XII. THe AMERICAN PeopLe. Professor Jenks. 

This course presents the distribution in the United States of the differ- 
ent peoples of the world found here. It seeks the natural genius of the 
peculiar home development of these peoples, and notes the modifications 
of this development in America, thus portraying the ethnic contribution 
of each to American civilization. It aims to discover the dominant 
physical, mental, and moral characteristics of each people, and attempts 
to determine the relative importance of each to the Nation. Lectures, 
assigned readings, and thesis. Open to properly qualified Juniors and 
Seniors, and to Graduates. Not given in 1907-’08. 

XIII. SocioLoGy. Professor Smith. 

Lectures, and the Oid Testament as a text-book. Not given in 

1907-08. 


On Pigment Spots in New-born Children. — ‘The article of Dr 
Joseph Brennemann on this subject (American Anthropologist, N. 
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vol. 9, no. 1, p. 12) induces me to make a few remarks and additions. 
Dr Brennemann’s observations on the occurrence of congenital pigment 
spots in American negro children are very interesting and valuable in- 
deed, particularly as he presents some entirely new and long-wished- 
for data. His results again prove — if further proofs were needed — that 
these spots are found wherever one has looked for them, and that Baelz’s 
theory as to their being a ‘* Mongolian ’’ characteristic is erroneous. 
Observations on pigment spots in negroes of the United States had 
not hitherto been made, so far as I know, but the Brazilian negro has 
already furnished material of the character under discussion. I believe 
that in this connection Dr Brennemann might have quoted Dr Olintho 
de Oliviera of Porto Alegre, who states that the blue spots are ‘* extra- 
ordinarily frequent, and more frequent among the descendants of negroes 
than among any other race.’’ This observer further says that the younger 
the child, the more readily visible are the blue spots. They disappear 
afterward, particularly for the reason that the general pigmentation of 
the body, typical of the race, increases with age and so renders the spots 
invisible (‘‘ ganz besonders deswegen, weil die fiir die betreffende Rasse 
typische Kérperpigmentierung, welche mit zunehmendem Alter des Kindes 
immer Starker Wird, alles nivelliert.”’ Quoted by Lehmann-Nitsche in 
Globus, LXXXVII, no. 7, 1905). I believe this interpretation to be per- 
fectly correct, especially in view of Dr Brennemann’s statement that after 
the first or second year ‘‘ the areas have become faint or absent, and the 
dark epidermal pigment has covered the remnant.’’ Obviously for this 
reason Dr Brennemann never saw ‘‘a spot well marked after the third or 
fourth year.”’ 
As for Dr Ashmead ’s interpretation, I think it hardly worth discussion. 
In his brief review of the recent literature on the pigment spots, Dr 
3rennemann has overlooked the valuable Anatomisch-histologische Studien 
iiher die Sog. Kinderflecke, by Dr T. Katé.' The researches of this Japa- 
nese anatomist are interesting for more than one reason. In 600 children 
he examined the occurrence of these spots with reference to age, finding 
that until the thirteenth year the spots are still visible in three percent. 
Dr Kat6é showed also that the location of the pigment cells that cause the 
blue spots vary according to the age of the children —in the fetus the 
cells lie deepest in the skin; after birth they have a tendency to spread 
toward the surface, and at the time of their disappearance they lie nearest 
to it. The cases in which the spots were not evanescent, but persisted 
' Published in A/fittet/. der med. Facultét der K. Japan. Universitét su Tokyo, Vi, 
no. 4, 1905. 
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during life in adults, proved to be identical in every respect with those of 
infants and children. 

As for my own contributions to this subject, Dr Brennemann quotes 
them, it is true, but judging from some omissions he must have read two 
of them somewhat superficially. For instance, no mention is made of the 
occurrence of the blue spots in pure Aino children, and yet Sekiba found 
them in 10.6 percent. ‘This is a strong argument both for the ubiquity 
of their occurrence and against the former ‘‘ Mongolian ’’ theory, for the 
Ainos are Caugasoids and as little Mongolian as the Singhalese or the 
Tamils. The latter peoples also are not mentioned by Dr Brennemann, 
although the present writer was the first to observe the pigment spots 
among their children in Ceylon. 

It would seem that Dr Brennemann has misunderstood a passage in 
my first paper on the subject in question. There is no Japanese god 
Kami-Sama. ‘These words mean a god in general. The god or goddess 
who presides over births, as I later learned, is Ubugami. I have heard it 
said, too, that the blue spots are caused by the pinching or slapping of 
Shimei, a god who controls the lives of men. 

As for Dr Brennemann’s final conclusion — ‘‘We can no longer 
consider these spots as exclusive race characteristics’? —I think every 
unbiased observer must endorse it. But it is not new, for I myself formu- 
lated a similar conclusion in 1902, and more than three years ago ex- 
pressed my conviction in a second paper' as to the ubiquity of these spots. 
Reference to this would not have been inappropriate ; but these uninten- 
tional omissions in no way diminish the value of Dr Brennemann’s per- 
sonal observations. 

Finally, I wish to record here a few observations that have come to 
my notice since my last contribution on this subject. 

Dr Bleyer, in Santa Catharina, southern Brazil, found the blue sacral 
spot ‘‘in its characteristic form among all little children of the Cainga’eng 
Indians.’’* Statistics however are not given. 

A friend of mine, Mr J. Kalff, a great hunter and sportsman, in- 
formed me some time ago that he had observed these spots, quite acci- 
dentally, in one or two cases among Indian children in Dutch Guiana 
(Surinam), either Arawak or Carib ; but not being an anthropologist, 
he paid no further attention to it. 

Dr Lehmann-Nitsche, whom I met last year at the La Plata Museum, 
shortly after his successful trip to the western Chaco border, said he had 

1 Globus, LXXXVII, no. 4, p. 58. 

2 Zeitschr. fiir Ethnologie, 1904, p. 832. 
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noticed a sacral pigment spot on an Indian baby, of the Toba tribe, if I 
remember correctly. This spot was small and not very well marked. 

in conclusion, let me express the hope that the phenomenon in ques- 
tion may be studied by American anthropologists among the Indians of 
the United States. This is a real desideratum. With the excellent field 
training that has enabled American ethnologists always to distinguish 
theinselves, and with a wealth of material at hand, these future researches 
will certainly prove interesting and valuable to both somatology and 
folklore. H. TEN Kate. 

Tokyo, JAPAN, A/ay 20, 1907. 

The Arts and Crafts Movement. — All anthropologists may be 
interested in an exhibition held in Boston early in 1907, under the 
auspices of the Arts and Crafts Society ; it was in celebration of the tenth 
anniversary of the organization of the Society. Results in the applied 
art of the world form the contents of ethnological museums — the applied 
art, that is, conscious or unconscious of tribes and peoples. Of prehis- 
toric races, only such ‘‘artifacts’’ as are of permanent material are 
shown ; of primitive peoples ‘‘artifacts’’ of materials generally easy of 
access and cf long habit in w. rking are considered ; of contemporary civ- 
ilized nations ‘ artifacts’’ are of interest only so far as they show (1) 
special adaptation bya circumscribed people of a particular material, (2) 
peculiar control of materials and of their adaptation to utility, (3) repre- 
sentation by symbolic means of ideas inherent in the people, (4) devel- 
opment pointing backward to a series of steps in change of form or decora- 
tion, or forward to similar steps that may be predicted, (5) interrelation 
of different peoples, resulting in grafting, borrowing, or incorporation. 
Ethnologists will find little under the first two headings in the United 
States ; our people are not circumscribed ; travel and printing have taught 
us a general use and control of all materials. We have not acquired as 
yet a skill in glassware equal to that of the Viennese, nor yet in leather, 
nor in ivory ; we have not molded matter into music as have the French, 
nor into chronological minuscules as have the Jura Swiss; the Belgian 
lace, German lenses, Italian mosaics, Greek and Turkish embroideries, 
Russian brass, all still bear the stamp of supremacy, and we have probably 
a long course of study before nation, state, or county will force recog- 
nition of a proper name with acommon noun. When we do “ arrive’’ 
it will probably be the case that separate industries flourish in ‘‘ colonies,”’ 
perhaps each arising through inspiration, imitation, or continuation of 
the smaller communities abroad. The Oneida Community, the Roy- 
crofters of East Aurora, New York, and various technical schools and 
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industrial and educational unions throughout the country are cases more 
or less in point. Such a colony in a sense is the Arts and Crafts Society 
—an entity with economic not geographical denotation and worth atten- 
tion through its principles and through its productions. 

In the preface to the Catalogue it is written: ‘‘ The Arts-and-Crafts 
movement is founded on the belief that the objects of daily use are just as 
capable in their lesser degree, of being made the vehicles of artistic ex- 
pression and thus of being works of art, as are the works of painting or of 
sculpture. If they are to be so, it is clear that they must be the work of 
men and women who in their degree are artists, and that they must thus 
be made by the hand of the artist himself. . . .’’ The breadth of the 
Society’s efforts shows that they assume the general use of all materials 
and, in individual skilful cases, control over them; therefore it remains 
to consider the other aspects of results, of artistic objects accomplished 
and their meaning. It may possibly be assumed that the Society is a 
Bahnbrecher. Of original applied art that is beautiful, until the close of 
the nineteenth century we have had little. Therefore the Society assists 
at its own birth and springs from and largely because of a void. Let our 
comparisons begin here. The art of the Society is distinctly self-con- 
scious, thus allying it with the civilized fine arts. ‘The applied art of 
primitive peoples and to a great extent their fine art is largely uncon- 
scious. Whatever their origin, dancing, music, the graphic arts, decora- 
tion, form, color are very largely with them fixed and stereotyped ; con- 
ventionalization more or less spells unconsciousness. ‘The symbolism o1 
which of course the primitive artists are conscious, itself demands fixed 
modes of expression, these the artist produces and the result tells a story ; 
the primary idea is content, not esthetic pleasure. Now the content in 
the esthetics of primitive applied art is largely of the race, tribe, gens, 
or family, symbolic of totem, mythology, or history ; and dependent in 
its non-symbolic aspects, on purely natural initiative and development. 
So too with civilized peoples which possess well defined qualities. The 
Russian head-dresses differ from the Dutch. Louis Quinze and Chippen- 
dale are not of a piece, a Greek ikon does not recall a Roman crucifix, 
the gingerbread of Dijon and the Zvserkuchen of Zerbst are not the same. 
Religious bedies and orders, armies at variance, guilds, societies, fraterni- 
ties, the various strong unifying forces beget special significant artistic 
forms in things pertaining thereto; in the past the limited communication 


of state with state, of valley even with valley, engendered and favored in- 
dividual growth and expression. All this is changed in this country ; 
heterogeneous, restless and flitting, the people of the United States have 
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had no time for the development even of an ‘‘ American idea’’ in the 
fine arts, a majore not in the applied. 

Such an idea may not be attainable or even desirable ; certainly it 
does not exist. Therefore the artists and craftsmen from Portland to 
Portland, believing every kind of doctrine, related to every modern 
foreign nation, will be forced for many years to get along without the 
national informing American idea, as an impetus to esthetic expression. 
A possible way out is in a splitting up; the craftsmen of Deerfield, Mas- 
sachusetts, Detroit, Colorado Springs, New Orleans, may and should 
show local self-interest. Let them assume totems (as has been done 
sporadically). The elm, a conventionalized stone fence —a doughnut 
for Massachusetts, a running broad water motif for Detroit, a symbolic 
horizon or sky line of mountains for Colorado, a host of fascinating flowers 
or trees, or a graceful representation of the hanging moss for Louisiana ; 
all this is possible; history, heraldry, family traditions may be made to 
serve. Thus locally a decorative art not unmeaning is at any rate in 
posse. 

The fourth point as to the degree in which the Arts and Crafts move- 
ment is a term of an artistic series is difficult to fix. If it is a term 
at all it is the first term, for its forms show very little serious reference to 
the past. The struggle to get away from the hideous canons of the Vic- 
torian age may be observed. We have loving cups still ugly, but not as 
ugly as most club-house mantel decorations; crockery still useful and 
awkward but hopeful; needlework most deft and geometric, yet not as 
literally straight-laced as the tidies that even our fathers turned away their 
eyes from. As for the future there is abundance of hope. We don’t know 
where we are going to run, but we do know we are not going to run the 
way of sentimentalized groups at critical life-stages, or of bulbous forks 
pointing not to meat, but to the bank account, of prismatic lozenges 
bounding mill-worked doors, of concentric scintillations likely to cause 
forgetfulness of taper fingers or swelling bosom thoughtlessly contrib- 
uted by nature. We are going to run somewhere, but not there. Our 
destination depends on the taste of the people who buy, the taste 
depends in our education of it, and our instruction will flow from the 
artistic point reached. So at eny rate there is hope of running about in 
a circle that is fairly good at present and that may give us the encourage- 
ment of developing itself into a spiral. 

The fifth point, that of the influence upon the Arts and Crafts move- 
ment of applied arts of individual peoples is the most tangible for anthro- 
pologists. All designs beautiful in themselves are for them to adopt, and 
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as the present taste runs to primitive forms of design, so we find copies 
and suggestions all the way from Tusayan to Abydos. 

This taking over of primitive designs is open to two lines of ques- 
tioning. 

First, are they beautiful on the principles of pure design? ‘The Arts 
and Crafts workers assume that they are or at any rate use the right of 
individual selection of those that approve themselves. Whether the 
workers by a violent process of conception could not bring forth original 
patterns more beautiful as to line, color, form, mass, spotting, proportion, 
etc., than those borrowed remains to be seen ; attempts in this direction 
have frequently failed. The critical public, however, will reserve in this 
case the right of private judgment. 

In the second place, the adoption of alien, barbaric, or primitive 
motives in decorative art takes place without an adoption at the same time 
of the spirit in which they were conceived and worked out and of the 
inner meaning, largely religious, represented by them in their native 
country. So an ethnologist will take greater pleasure in regarding a 
Navaho blanket (made even with aniline dyes) than in a sumptuous repro- 
duction woven ever so cunningly by the artificers of cheerful suburban 
homes. ‘There is an emptiness and a sinking void in such imitations. 

But after all half a loaf is better than no bread. Our baskets no 
longer represent the rain-cloud, nor do our vases contain gods and god- 
desses ; the former are relegated to the skies whence they long ago drove 
the latter. Ours is a matter-of-fact time and must ever remain so among 
the public to whom the Arts and Crafts ‘‘ artifacts 


appeal. In so far, 
negatively, are they appropriate. Empty, chaste, cold, consciously 
informal, they suit well the like qualities among ourselves. 

As a record for future ethnologists writing of the year 1907, one may 
be allowed to file the following: ‘‘In said year a movement for beautify- 
ing the applied arts had extended its influence to the following depart- 
ments: Basketry, Bookbinding, Ecclesiastical Work, Glassware, Jewelry, 
Leather Work, Metal Work, Photography, Pottery, Printing and En- 
graving, Stained Glass, ‘Textiles, and Wood-working.”’ 

‘Of these, only to speak of a few, the jewelry and pottery showed 
the result of much strenuous labor both judicious and injudicious ; photog- 
raphy was of a medium grade, far removed from the best work of the 
time, but farther still away from the professional reproductions until then 
much in vogue ; the stained glass showed careful study of models and of 
modeling, and an earnest spirit of composition. A notable omission 
seems to have been the attempt to apply art to costume. Considering 
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the startling opportunities offered for such an experiment by the time and 
century of the Exhibition, the place where it was held, and the ever-pre- 
sent easy method of trying new ideas on the costumes and persons of 
those who invent them, it is strange that almost no sign of appreciation 
of this important department was visible or recorded.”’ 


CHARLES PEABODY. 


The Indian and Nature. — Looking over a field note-book, I came 
across the following bits of Indian experience which may throw side- 
lights on the native’s ideas of man’s relation to Nature. The Indian’s 
point of view of natural phenomena is so different from our own that any 
facts are of value which may aid us to appreciate his standpoint. Such 
facts may also serve our efforts to retrace the long road over which the 
mind has traveled from the time when Nature was the sole godlike au- 
thority issuing mandates and punishing the disobedient ; when in the 
thunder was heard the voice of command, in the lightning was seen the 
instrument to destroy the offender, to our own age, when Nature is the 
helper of man and the power manifest in the lightning has become a 
useful servant. 

The following was narrated to me by an old Ponca Indian, many 
years ago, as part of his own experience : 

‘* When I was a young man, one of my friends went out to fast and 
pray fora vision. In it the Thunder spoke to him and promised him 
success. On his return home the young man confided to his father what 
had happened. His father was troubled, and said, ‘ My son, the Thunder 
gods are very exacting, do not have to do with them.’ The young man 
saw that his father was not pleased, and he too was troubled. Then he 
said to me, ‘I will give to you the promise of success that the Thunder 
gods gave to me.’ I agreed. We went out together to a high hill. It 
was in the spring; the grass was just coming out of the ground. My 
friend painted my face black with some dark earth and gave me a pipe 
and bade me hold it toward some clouds that lay at the horizon. I did 
as he told me, and stood there holding the pipe while the young man 
walked around me singing the song he had heard in his dream. A 
thunder storm was seen coming up. We stood there, I holding the 
pipe, he walking about me singing, both of us watching the approaching 
black cloud; but it did not come up over us, it passed around. Then 
my friend said to me: ‘The Thunder gods do not want to speak to you. 
They want only me.” We went home together, and my friend knew 
that he could not give me to the Thunder gods or let me have the promised 
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success they had offered him. ‘That summer he was struck by lightning 
because of what he had done. I never wanted to dream of thunder after 
that.”’ 

This story illustrates certain points in the Indian’s belief concerning 
man’s relation and obligation to the power that is manifest in natural 
phenomena : 

1. That a man can come into personal relation with this power 
through a dream or vision occurring during a fast. 

2. That a man may not choose in what aspect or form this power 
shall approach him in the vision. 

3. Nor can he refuse a vision because of the form it presents. 

In other words, while a medium of communication between man and 
the mysterious power within Nature may be established through some 
form or aspect seen in a vision, the man may not dictate as to the fori 
which shall constitute the medium. The recipient of supernatural favor 
must be humble and obedient. 

In the code of ethics which obtained among the tribes of North 
America, truthfulness seems to have stood in the front rank of individual 
and social virtues —iiteral truth as to words spoken, literal truth as to 
the fulfilling of a promise given. A man’s words and a man’s acts must 
be truthful to the letter. 

This literal construction was due in part to tribal life, which was 
simple rather than complex. All the acts of an Indian, from his birth 
to his death, were open to observation ; his dwelling afforded him no 
private apartment, no closet, to which he could retire and conceal him- 
self from the ever-present scrutiny of friend or foe. A man’s reputation 
was not based on certain public acts, but was the popular estimate of the 
sum of all the details of his daily life. Moreover, in the tribe there was 
no correlation of activities by which one group depended on another 
group; there was no farmer class to supply the people with food, no 
manufacturers to provide the material for clothing; not any class whose 
duty it was to safeguard the community. On the contrary, each family 
had to provide for itself the necessities of life; the man, by his skill as 
a hunter, obtained the meat and pelts, and by his vigilance and courage 
made safe the lives of wife and children ; the woman, by her persistent 
industry conserved the life of the family, she cultivated the garden patch, 
and transmuted the crude material into food and raiment. 

Under such simple conditions when a man gave his word to perform 
certain acts, there were few contingencies such as arise in a more com- 
plex social state — contingencies beyond his personal control that might 
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prevent or modify the literal fulfilment of his promise. From these indi- 
vidual and social conditions which prevailed in tribal life it seems prob- 
able that the prominence given to truthfulness in the ethical code may 
have been the outgrowth of experience as showing that its practice made 
for individual and social peace. 

The enforcement of truthfulness, however, must have depended on 
something more fundamental than mere social expediency, nor could 
truthfulness have taken on a religious aspect from such considerations ex- 
clusively. Mill has said, ‘‘ Only when a morality is understood to come 
from the gods, do men in general adopt it and lend their human sanctions 
to its enforcement.’’ ‘The truth of this assertion is borne out in certain 
religious rites and teachings found among tribes whose social development 
had not advanced to the stage of codrdinated relations — tribes that de- 
pended for food and safety on the hunter and the warrior. Yet we find that 
these tribes had had their seers, men who had thought upon the problems of 
life and had looked to Nature for instruction. ‘These men thought that they 
discerned in the observation of natural phenomena authority for certain 
ethical teachings the practice of which would assist toward the welfare of 
the tribe. These interpretations came to be accepted by the people and 
seem to have led to the belief that natural phenomena were the expression 
of a supernatural power that controlled all things. For instance, among 
the Omaha tribe of Nebraska, we are told that the person who would fill 
the priestly office must be a man ‘‘ whose words never deviate from the 
path of truth, for Wakonda [‘the Great Spirit’] manifests the value 
placed upon truth in the orderly movements of the heavenly bodies and 
in recurring day and night, summer and winter.’’' In this quotation we 
note that truthfulness has been given a religious aspect, and was not only 
sanctioned by Wakonda, but exemplified in the orderly progression of 
natural phenomena on which the life of man depended. 

From this cosmic teaching of truth, I revert to a story once told me 
of an individual experience that bears on the same theme. 

‘* Qonumbaha, a member of the Ponca tribe, heard the Thunder gods 
speak to him as he fasted, and asa sign of what had happened he used to 
paint a blue spot over one eye of his horse and draw a zigzag line from 
this eye over the horse’s shoulder down to the ankle. One spring day 
Oonumbaha told the tribe that he had promised to dance the Sun-dance, 
a ceremony that the Ponca believed to be controlled by the Thunder gods. 
The tribe went on its usual summer hunt, but the buffalo were scarce, so 
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the people had to keep moving in search of game, and because of the lack 
of meat the tribe could not stop long enough in any one place to have the 
dance. As a result, Oonumbaha could not keep his word, and he ex- 
pected punishment. In the hope of averting the anger of the Thunder 
gods, he offered them his painted horse. The gods took the animal ; it was 
struck by lightning. But Oonumbaha could not so escape, for before the 
summer had passed he was killed by a stroke of lightning.’’ My old in- 
formant concluded his narrative by saying: ‘‘The gods are inexorable ; 
Oonumbaha’s déath vindicated the law which forbids a man to break a 
vow once given.’’ 

Instances could be multiplied, all tending to show that the Indian 
draws his moral teachings from nature and regards coincidences as super- 
natural expressions of approval or anger. Auice C. FLETCHER. 


An Ojibwa Prayer Ceremony. — During the summer of 1905 I 
visited the Ojibwa village at Grand Portage, Minnesota, where I found 
an old chief, Minagunz (‘ Little Spruce’) by name, who still ciung to the 
old traditions of his tribe. The Indians of the village believed him to 
possess a mysterious power by which he could force them to act according 
to his will, and also believed that he could bring disaster upon those who 
offended him. ‘Toward me the old man was most courteous, and at my 
request he assembled the Indians at his house, promising to give a certain 
ceremonial dance, which I had been told was still practised in the village. 

About thirty Indians responded to his summons. Minagunz sat on 
the floor at the end of the room and his drum was suspended from the 
rafter above him. It was a drum which he had made for himself and was 
about twenty inches in diameter, with two deerskin heads laced together 
over a hoop about six inches wide. A green star was painted at the top 
of one side, and below it a cord was stretched close to the head of the 
drum. ‘The stick used with the drum was cut in the shape of a cross, 
and as the drum hung before him it was easy to strike it with one of the 
cross-bars of this stick. 

The afternoon progressed, but the Indians gave only the ordinary 
social dances, so I sent word to Minagunz that I wanted the dance in 
which the beaver head-dress was worn. He replied that they could not 
give that dance except for a larger sum of money than I had offered, 
because such sacred articles were used in it. 

The terms were finally arranged and preparations began in earnest. 

The eldest son of Minagunz brought a whitened pole about four 
and a half feet high, set in a board about eight inches square, half of which 


was painted blue and half white. This board was nailed to the floor in 
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such a way that the half painted blue was toward the south. The pole 
was hewn, but made as smooth as possible, and the decorations were 
with Indian paint. Around the top was painted a blue band about two 
inches wide, and a few inches below was a band of red ribbon on which 
was fastened a five-pointed star, the star being toward the east and the 
ends of the ribbon toward the west. On the top of the pole were 
downy gray feathers. 

Minagunz seemed anxious to have me understand the ceremony and 
said to the interpreter, ‘‘ Tell her that we use the pole only at certain 
times. The pole belongs to God, and when we dance around it we pray 
to God to let us live.’’ 

The eldest son of Minagunz wore a head-dress of beaver-skin — a cap 
with a broad strip of the fur extending to his waist, decorated with little 
bows of blue ribbon, a few gilt buttons, and some bits of red braid. A 
string of bells was tied below his right knee. Most of the men wore a 
head-dress and band below the right knee, but none were so elaborate as 
those worn by Minagunz’ son. 

When all was ready Minagunz called the interpreter again, and said, 
‘* Tell her that whenever we put up this pole we make a present, something 
very nice.’’ His son took a little white box and placed it reverently on 
the floor at the south of the pole. 

Then Minagunz began his song and the pounding of the drum. His 
son and two other men took their places at the north of the pole and 
walked slowly aroun: it once, moving clockwise ; then they turned their 
backs to the pole and danced around it. Later the women joined the 
circle, moving with faces forward while the men continued to dance with 
their backs to the pole. I was told that this dance was always followed 
by a feast. 

It is worthy of note that the men danced in perfect rhythm, but that it 
wa2s not always the rhythm given by the drum. No one sang except Mina- 
gunz. All the songs which I heard at Grand Portage were based on the 
pentatonic scale, but I did not attempt to note down the melodies of the 
ceremonial songs, one of which was in 7-4 time. Whenever triple time 
was used in either social or ceremonial songs the drum played 3/1’ — 3/1’ - 
3/1'-, strongly accenting the first count. ; 

A Government employee, who had lived in the village many years 
and was on most friendly terms with the Indians, told me that he had 
been allowed to witness this prayer ceremony only once. ‘The entire 
spirit of the ceremony was reverent and sincere, especially on the part 


of Minagunz and his family. FRANCES DENSMORE. 
RED WING, MINNESOTA. 
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Iowa Anthropological Association.—The fourth yearly meeting of 
the Iowa Anthropological Association was held at the Davenport Acad- 
emy of Sciences, Davenport, Iowa, May 17 and 18, the sessions being 
well attended. On the evening of the 17th Professor Frederick Starr, of 
the University of Chicago, delivered an illustrated address on The Field 
of Folk-lore in Mexico. On account of his numerous trips to Mexico 
and his intimate acquaintance with the people of that country, Professor 
Starr’s address was of unusual interest. 

On the 18th, after some introductory remarks by the president, 
Professor B. F. Shambaugh, of the University of Iowa, and the report of 
the Secretary, J. H. Paarmann, curator of the Davenport Academy of 
Sciences, there were a number of papers by members of the Davenport 
Academy of Sciences dealing chiefly with different aspects of the ex- 
plorations recently made near Albany, Whiteside county, Illinois. These 
were as follows : 

Epwarb K. Purnam: Bibliography of the Albany Mounds. 

PROFESSOR SAMUEL CALVIN: The Geology of the Region in the 
Vicinity of Albany. 

W. H. Kimpatt: Report of the Survey of the Albany Mound 
District. 

J. H. PaarmMann: Report of the Opening of Two Mounds Near 
Albany. 

Dr A. W. Et_mer: Iron found in the Albany Mounds. 

J. E. Caikins: Some Puzzles at Albany. 

RICHARD HERRMANN: Mound Builders of the Mississippi Valley. 

PROFESSOR BonuMIL SHIMEK: The Loess and the ‘‘ Nebraska Man.’’ 

Proressor C. C. Nurrinc: Urn Burial on the Island of Ometepe 
Nicaragua. 

Rassi W. H. Finescuriser: Some Facts of Jewish Anthropology. 

PROFESSOR FREDERICK STARR, University of Chicago: The Daven- 
port Academy’s Collection of Objects from the Upper Kasai, Congo 
Free State. 

The following officers were elected: President, Edward K. Putnam ; 
Vice-President, B. Shimek; Secretary, J. H. Paarmann; Zreasurer, 
A. G. Smith; Executive Committee, F. J. Becker, I. A. Loos, G. T. 
Flom, C. C. Nutting, and A. W. Elmer. 

On the evening of the 18th a meeting was held to organize an Iowa 
branch of the American Folk-Lore Society, the program being as follows : 

Epwarp K. Putnam: Introductory Remarks on Folk-lore. 

PROFESSOR CHARLES BuNnpy German-American Folk- 
medicine. 
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Proressor G. T, FLom: The Myths of Creation and Doom in Norse 
Mythology. 

PROFESSOR JULES Mauritzon: Traces of Old North Heathenism in 
Swedish Christmas Customs of To-day. 

Professor Charles Bundy Wilson, of the University of Iowa, was 
elected president and Edward K. Putnam, of Davenport, secretary. 


Anthropometric Survey of Great Britain. — It is learned from Nature 
that on March 5 a delegation representing the Anthropological Institute, 
the British Science Guild, and other scientific bodies, waited on the Prime 
Minister to urge the establishment of a national anthropometric survey. 
Mr R. C. Lehmann, M.P., who introduced the deputation, said that, in 
the first instance, the survey should have for its object the periodic meas- 
urement of children and young people in schools and factories. Besides 
this, a comprehensive survey of the general population of the whole 
country should be undertaken. The sum asked for is £4,000 or £5,000. 

The need for such a survey was described by Dr D. J. Cunningham, 
Mr J. Gray, Dr Gow, Sir Lauder Brunton, and Dr A. C. Haddon. In 
his reply to the deputation, Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman confessed 
that he has been much impressed by the arguments adduced as to the 
great lack that there is in this country of knowledge of the quality of the 
population. It is obviously desirable to have a record of the kind pro- 
posed in order to be able to study the changes in the condition of the 
people at large as a guide to action in administration and in legislation 
regarding it. Any test applied to the condition of the inhabitants of any 
district is a test of their surroundings, of the mode in which they live, 
and the circumstances which effect their health and utility, and therefore 
this can not be an unimportant thing. It is very desirable to avoid any 
impression that a sort of experiment is to be practised upon the poor 
children in the common schools. Whatever is done to the poor ought 
to be done also to the rich, and the application of the system ought to be 
universal. In fact, it will cease to have its proper value if it is confined 
to the poor schools, which are a little more at the disposal of the Gov- 
ernment and the authorities than the great schools, such as Westminster 
and others. Results are wanted referring to the whole population, so 
that comparison may be made between different districts and different 
occupations. The sum mentioned for the survey is a modest amount, 
but a great many modest sums make up a large sum. But the mere 
question of cost is not likely to stand in the way of a great scheme of 
this sort if the Government is satisfied on_full consideration — which 
shall be given to it— that the time is ripe for this new enterprise. 
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Archeological Institute Expedition.—The Committee on American 
Archeology of the Archzeological Institute of America announces a field 
expedition in southwestern Colorado and southeastern Utah, from June 
17th to August rst, and another to the Jemez plateau in northern New 
Mexico, August 15th to October 1st. The purpose of these expeditions 
wi'! be to begin the systematic work of the Institute in the exploration, 
mapping, and excavation of ruins in those culture areas. They will be 
in charge of Professor Edgar L. Hewett, the director of American Arche- 
ology. A limited number of advanced students will be received as mem- 
bers of these parties and given facilities to participate in the field work of 
the expeditions as volunteer assistants. Attachés of the parties will be 
expected to provide their own equipment and pay their proportionate 
share of camp expenses, Through the courtesy of the Secretary of the 
Smithsonian Institution the Committee is permitted to announce that the 
Government excavations at Casa Grande, Arizona, will be resumed about 
October 1st, and continue through the following winter under the direc- 
tion of Dr J. Walter Fewkes, and that students under the direction of the 
Institute will be given opportunities to observe the excavations. The 
expeditions may be joined at the following places on the dates named : 

1. The Colorado-Utah expedition, Monticello, Utah, June 17th, or 
Bluff, Utah, July rst. (This work is now in progress. ) 

2. The New Mexican expedition, Santa Fé, New Mexico, August 15. 

3. The Casa Grande work, Casa Grande, Arizona, October rst. 

Students desiring to join one or more of these expeditions should 
correspond with Professor Hewett, 1333 F st., n. w., Washington, D.C., 
as early as convenient. Applications must in all cases be accompanied 
by the recommendation of the professor under whom the applicant has 
studied. 


Two Engraved Shell Disks from Tennessee.— Amongst recent valu- 
able additions to the Carnegie Museum is the extensive collection of 


North American antiquities made some years ago by Mr Norman Spang 
of Etna, one of the suburbs of Pittsbmgh. Amongst the interesting ob- 
jects in this collection are two of the typical shell gorgets from Tennessee 
which were first systematically described and profusely illustrated by 
Professor W. H. Holmes in his memoir ‘‘ Art in Shell of the Ancient 
Americans.’’ Both of these shell disks in the Spang collection show the 
rattlesnake, and on account of their rare occurrence may deserve to be 
illustrated here. Some of the rattlesnake gorgets figured by Professor 
Holmes have been reproduced in various works, as by Cyrus Thomas in 
the Fifth Annual Report of the Bureau of Ethnology (p. 103), by 
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Thomas Wilson in his paper on ‘* The Swastika,’’ published in the Re- 
port of the National Museum for 1894 (p. 881), and by Hjalmar Stolpe in 
Nordamerikansk Ornamentik ’’ (p. 25). The only original illustration 
of rattlesnake gorget in a later publication, so far as I have been able to 
ascertain, is that appearing as figure 52 of Warren K. Moorehead’s 
Bulletin III of Phillips Academy, Andover, Mass., 1906. 

The specimens here shown (plate xxvii) were both found in 1880 
in a mound at the junction of French Broad and Little Pigeon rivers, 


18 miles from Knoxville, eastern Tennessee. Mr Spang’s notebook 
contains no other information concerning them. Both are well pre- 
served and highly polished. C. V. HARTMAN. 


The Virginia Indians. —In an 
article entitled ‘* The Virginia In- 


(American Anthropologist, Jan.- 


| 
| dians in the Seventeenth century ’”’ 


Mar., 1,07, p. 57) Mr C. C. Wil- 
| loughby reproduces drawings of sev- 
eral of the original water-color 
| sketches made by White in 1585 and 
which are now in the British Museum. 
One is that bearing the inscription, 
‘One of the Wyves of Wyngyno,’’ 
which was engraved and used by De 
Bry as the sixth plate in Hariot’s 


5 


Virginia, where it is styled ‘A younge 


| gentill woeman daughter of Secota. 


Fic. 32—** One of the Wyves of Wyn- Referring to this drawing, Mr 
syno,”’ showing tattooing. i Willoughby writes: ‘Tattooing is 
shown upon the arms and legs only.’’ 
This is not correct. The illustration accompanying this note is repro- 
duced from a photograph of the original sketch and tattooing is clearly 
shown on the face. There are two lines of dots across each cheek, three 
vertical lines on the chin, and a triangular design in the center of the 
forehead. A band of some sort crosses the forehead ; it probably encir- 
cled the head. 

A photograph of the entire sketch was reproduced by the writer in 
the Journal of the Anthropological Institute, vol. XXxvi, pl. xvii, London, 
1900. 

- D. I. BUSHNELL, Jr. 
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A silver trinket found about sixty years ago on a farm in Pike county, 
Pennsylvania, and carried throughout the Civil War as a pocket-piece, was 
recently brought to the writer for identification. The owner, Mr Eberly 
Skinner, of Wayne county, recalls that his father, while’ plowing, un- 
earthed from under a stone this ornament together with beads and other 
relics’? 


evidently indicating an Indian burial. The ‘‘ gorget’’ is 
pierced for suspension at the 
apex, and at each tip of the cres- 
cent, which would have adjusted 
it nicely to a double-strand neck- 
lace. ‘The obverse bears an en- 
graved trilobed decoration and 
he word Ratifie ’ 
is without ornament. The piece 


the reverse 


would appear to have been a dec- 
oration or badge conferred upon Fig. 33 —Silver trinket from Pennsylvania. 
some Amerind coming within the 
circle of French influence. Archzologically the silver gorget is of little 
interest, being wholly European in origin, but the treaty which it com- 
memorates, though unknown to the writer, should be a matter of Franco- 
Amerindian history, and, as such, worthy of note and further inquiry. 
H. WARDLE. 
ACADEMY OF NATURAL SCIENCES OF PHILADELPHIA. 
Dr Péch’s Researches. Zhe Geographical Journa/ states that Dr 
Rudolf Péch, who, as assistant physician to the Austrian Plague Expedi- 
tion in 1897 and 1902, made a name for himself by his malaria researches 
in West Africa, has in 1904-06, with the aid of the Imperial Academy 
of Sciences in Vienna, prosecuted anthropological studies in New 
Guinea, and has also with like purpose visited New South Wales, the 
Solomon islands, and Bismarck archipelago. In these two years he has 
traveled along three quarters of the coast of the island of New Guinea. 
At five spots he stopped for some length of time, and thence wandered 
into regions of the interior, still in part wholly unknown. ‘The material 
brought home with him includes 300 measurements of living persons, 15 
skeletons, 80 skulls, many anatomical preparations, 1,500 photographs, 
more than 3,000 feet of cinematograph films (taken by bioscopic camera), 
representing dances and scenes of village life. Included in the collection 
are also go plates for the phonographic archives of the academy, with a 
view to the study of the language, songs, and music of the natives, and 
2,000 ethnological objects. Itineraries of the hitherto unknown regions 
were kept and altitudes noted in them. 
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Paul Edmond Beckwith, of the United States National Museum, died 
at Washington, June 27. Colonel Beckwith was born in St Louis, Sep- 
tember 22, 1848; in 1867-68 he served as an officer in the Pontifical 
Zouaves of Pius IX, and in 1875-76 as a United States Indian agent. 
He entered the service of the National Museum in 1886, acting as assist- 
ant curator in the division of history until his death. Colonel Beckwith 
was an authority on numismatics and took a special interest in Indian 
peace and trade medals. He was a councilor of the Anthropological 
Society of Washington, a founder of the American Anthropological 
Association, and a member of several patriotic organizations. In addi- 
tion to a number of manuscript works, Colonel Beckwith was the author 
of Zhe Creoles of St Louis and The Beckwiths. 


P. S, Sparkman. — News has been received of the murder of Mr 
Philip S. Sparkman, at Rincon,California, about May 24. Mr Sparkman 
was a member of the American Anthropological Association and an ardent 
student of the Luisefio language, on the subject of which he presented a 
paper to this journal for October-December, 1905. It is understood that 
Mr Sparkman left a large body of manuscript linguistic material, which 
should properly find its way to the University of California. 


Tue THIRD Srate AsseMBLy of the Wisconsin Archeological Society 
was held at Beloit, Wis., on June 15, when addresses were delivered by 
Mr W. H. Ellsworth, president of the Society, and by Dr Frederick 
Starr of the University of Chicago and others. Beloit College, which 
claims the distinction of being the only institution in Wisconsin offering 
a course in American archeology, has in its Logan Museum a collection 
of about 15,000 archeological objects, including an interesting collection 
from cliff-dwellings of Arizona. ‘The Wisconsin Archeological Society has 
made an appeal for the sum of three hundred dollars for the purchase 
and parking of a tract, consisting of an acre and a half, lying about four 
and a half miles northeast of Baraboo, on which the famous Man Mound 
is situated. The enterprise is a worthy one and it is hoped that the 
friends of the Society will afford the necessary means for the preservation 
of this important monument. 


ASSISTANT PROFESSOR GEORGE A. REISNER, now on leave of absence 
from Harvard University during archeological investigations in Palestine 
and Egypt, has been appointed by the Egyptian government archeolo- 
gist-in-charge of the government excavations which are being commenced 
in the Nile valley to the south of Aswan. The work will consist essen- 
tially in carrying out the excavations necessary to insure the thorough 
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subterranean examination of that portion of the territory which will be 
submerged by the Aswan reservoir when at its full height of 113 meters 
above sea level. 


AT THE annual meeting of the Anthropological Society of Washington, 
on May 29, the following officers were elected for the next official year : 
President, Ales Hrdlicka; Vice-presidents, D. S. Lamb, J. Walter 
Fewkes, W. H. Holmes, Walter Hough, James Mooney, J. N. B. Hewitt, 
and Alice C. Fletcher ; General Secretary, Walter Hough ; Councilors, 
J. N. B. Hewitt, F. W. Hodge, John R. Swanton, George M. Kober, 
J. B. Nichols, W. E. Safford, Sarah S. James, and Paul E. Beckwith. 


Ar A MEETING of the California Branch of the American Folk-Lore 
Society held at South Hall of the University of California, Berkeley, on 
the evening of March 20, Professor F. B. Dresslar, associate professor of 
education in the University, spoke on Current Superstitions. At the 
meeting held April 23d Professor W. F. Badeé of the Pacific Theological 
Seminary delivered an address on Babylonian and Other Old Semitic Ele- 
ments in Modern Customs and Superstitions. 


Dr WALTER E. Rorn is now established at Pomeroon River, British 
Guiana, where he will remain probably for three years. At present Dr 
Roth is engaged in completing his series of bulletins on North Queens- 
land ethnography, of which only three of the nineteen remain to be fin- 
ished. He will next engage in a study of the tribes of British Guiana, 
which are rapidly losing much of their primitive character. 


On THE MAP of the ‘‘ Middletown quadrangle’’ of Ohio, prepared 
from surveys made by the United States Geological Survey in 1905-06, 
in codperation with the State of Ohio, the Indian mounds lying within 
the area are located. This will prove to be a valuable feature of the 
topographical maps of Ohio, and it is hoped will be incorporated in the 
maps of other states in the Mississippi valley. 

Under the will of the late Mrs Eliza Orne Ropes, of Salem, Mass., 
Harvard University will receive a bequest to endow a professorship of 
political economy. If, after the endowment of the professorship, any 
surplus remains, it will go to the Peabody Museum of American Archzol- 
ogy and Ethnology. 


THE NEXT MEETING Of the Congrés préhistorique de France will be 
held at Autun (Sa6ne-et-Loire) from the 12th to the 18th of August in- 
clusive. Dr A. Guébhart is president, and Dr Marcel Baudouin (rue 
Linné, 21, Paris) secretary of the committee of organization. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT has been made of the death, on May 25, of Dr 
Johann Gebauer, professor of Slavic philology in the Kéniglich B6hm- 
ische Karl-Ferdinandaeischen Universitat at Prag, and vice-president of 
the Kéniglich Béhmische Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften. 

In A recent letter to Sctence, addressed in response to a request for 
information on this subject, Mr Albert B. Reagan reports the finding of 
five left-handed Indians (four males, one female) in a total population of 
231, among the Hoh and Quileute tribes of Washington. 


PROFESSOR HERMANN VON IHERING, director of the Museo Paulista, 
Sao Paulo, Brazil, will represent the museum at several scientific confer- 
ences to be held this year in Europe. During his absence Mr Rodolpho 
von Ihering will have charge of the museum. 

ON THE OccasION of the celebration of the seventy-fifth anniversary 
of Lafayette College, the degree of doctor of science was conferred on 
Dr Frederick Starr, associate professor of anthropology in the University 
of Chicago. 

Dr ALeerRt ERNEsT JENKS, of the University of Minnesota, during 
July gave a week’s public lectures on anthropological subjects at the sum- 
mer schools of both the University of Minnesota and Humboldt College, 
Iowa. 


THe Weld Hall of Ethnology of the Peabody Academy of Science, 
Salem, Mass., was opened on the evening of June 26, when an address 
was made by Dr Edward S. Morse, director of the Academy. 


Dr GeEorRGE B. Gorpon, of the Free Museum of Science and Art 
of the University of Pennsylvania, has started for Alaska to make eth- 
nological studies and collections. 

PROFESSOR ARTHUR BAESSLER, known for his work on the archeology 
of Peru and for his collections from that country given to the Berlin Mus- 
eum, died on March 31. 

Proressor C. H. Hawes, of Cambridge University, has been ap- 
pointed lecturer in anthropology in the University of Wisconsin. 

Prince RoLAND Bonaparte has been elected a member of the Paris 
Academy of Sciences vice M. Bischoffsheim, deceased. 

Dr HERMANN Ktaatscu has been appointed associate professor of 
ethnology in the University of Breslau. 
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